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I 8X7PPOSE it is natural (that is, hu- 
manly natural) that opinions should 
be at once so diversifiea and so gene- 
rally inconsistent on the subject of 
happiness; for happiness is a thing 
that every one appears to judge of vi- 
cariously. How few, except diildren, 
experience it consciously, or recognise 
and acknowledge its presence with 
them. It seems to be an inevitable 
law with the minority of us, that vou 
can no more see the peculiar good of 
your own estate, than you can see your 
own profile shadowed on the wall 
You twist and turn to look at it, and 
in the veiy effort to behold, it is lost 
But other people's profiles you can see, 

1'udge, ana criticise. Otner people's 
Lappiness you know all about; you 
look at it— wonder at it — envy it. 
perhaps. How is it that men ana 
women are so rarely able to see the 
sunshine that falls on themselves ? It 
is a ciudous problem in psychology. 

Perhaps we are aU too selfish to be 
accredited appraisers of our person- 
alities; and although, as regards this 
particular one, our partiaHty takes 
the unusual direction of undervaluing 
what belongs to ourselves, the ii^us- 
tice is none the less, ^d the fatu- 
ousness of the judgment is as striking 
even as when you, my dear hard-fea- 
tured friend, flatter yourself that the 
outline of your face is classical, and 
the turn of your head as noble as it is 
refined. 

After all, it may be wiser to leave 
ourselves and our happiness alone. 
IigotiBm is the last thing that the hu- 
man race needs teaching in these days. 
Therefore, without making *so much 
ado' about the bliss which falls to our 
own proper share, we might pursue 
our inquiries among our trienas, our 
lovera, and acquaintance. Let us try 
to discover vilu) are the happy, and 
wherein doth consist that intan^ble, 
impalpable mystery which constitutes 
their happiness. 
1-6 



♦ 

Happiness ! how often has our ideal 
changed within a little time ! It va- 
ries, we find, with every turn of our 
own fate, circumstance, or f eelins. 1a 
it not so with you idso? Did not 
youy when vou were laid up with that 
lingering illness last year, look with a 
sort of wondering sigh on the brisht- 
faced, hearty lad, with raeged jacket, 
and bare, blue feet, who brought 
shrimps to sell every morning to the 
window of your seaside lodging % Did 
not you say in your heart, as you paid 
him his sixpence, and saw him march 
off with a step admirably firm and 
elastic, and a gait as untrammelled as 
it was q uaintly grotesque, 
*Ah, happy dog!' 

This from you, most fastidious of 
Sybarites, who send back to your 
first-rate tailor the waistcoats that 
are half-an-inch too long or too short 
— who dismissed your valet because 
his shoes creaked, and parted with 
your horse when some two or three 
white hairs marred the perfect ebon 
of his glossy flanks ! You who have 
waltzed with reigning belles at Al- 
mack's, and have flirted with ravw- 
sante comtesseSy and marchesas cAar- 
mante it distractiony at Paris, Rome, 
and Vienna! You who have drained 
pleasure out of every civilised comer 
of the world ! You who, by virtue of 
wealth, position, and connection, tread 
the great places of the earth with im- 
perial assurance and a kind of *mo- 
narch-of-all-I-survey' air! You who 
have been on friendly terms with 
princes, potentates, artists — ^the great 
and grand in almost all phases of 
greatness — you to at last come down 
to envy---a shrimp lad ! I marvel at 
you. When you get well again, you 
will no doubt marvel at yourself (if 
you ever think at all of the time of 
your convalescence, and your Mend 
the shrimp merchant), and you will 
retract, of course, before you go back 
again to the old whirl—the old wild 
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hunt, which goes on incessantly, I am 
told, among persons of your class — 
hunting, not for happiness, certainly, 
even in name, but for amusement — 
excitement— something, or anything, 
that will stand in place of it. Do you 
know^ I think you were a worthier 
individual, when you envied Jack 
Baggs. Now you are returned to 
Mayfair, and the King, and Almack*s, 
you never trouble yourself to wish for 
anything, except, perhaps, for soda- 
water, and that you may be hanieed if 
the opera doesn't get more of a Hbaw' 
every season. 

Probably you never stop to consider 
within yourself what it is you are liv- 
ing for. But you very often yawn 
during the morning hours, and, list- 
lessly tapping your immaculate boot 
with a wonderful jewelled cane, * won- 
der how you shflil get through the 
day.' You find it tiresome tlmt you 
have been to every place and seen 
evei^thing that you care to visit or to 
see. You lament that there are *no 
more worlds to' — travel about. Some- 
times, even, you get as far as an aspi- 
ration, * that there was something new 
to be done, that ev^ything wasn't so 
worn-out — so stale, flat, and unprofi- 
table.' And if any one asked you if 
you are happy, you would reply, with 
emphatic candour, 

* Confound il no ! ' 

How odd! for you possess a con- 
siderable proportion of that *raw ma- 
terial' wmch even the most romantic 
of us admit to be more or less ade- 
quate, if not necessary, to constitute 
happiness. Consider ! You are young 
— in the very bloom of a man's youth, 
which need not, and shotdd not, be 
rubbed off much before thirty. You 
are strong and vigorous, when rou 
choose to lead a healthful life. You 
have an average share of abilities, and 
believe that you have more. You are 
tolerably well looking, and more than 
tolerably well satisfied with your looks. 
You have a loving mother and affec- 
tionate sisters down at the old house in 
the country, where you don't very often 
go. And in London you possess, oh! 
what troops of admiring mends ! Fi- 
nally, you have three thousand a-year 
unencumbered property. How dare 
you not be heropyl 

Alas ! you dare do all that should 
become a man, and discontent is as 



masculine an attribute as your hat, 
and, I must say, becomes you as welL 
Not that I intend to quarrel with it 
in this instance. I think ^ou are like 
an oyster, and what is in itself a dis- 
ease, is the one hopeful and valuable 
part of your being. If you were, eatis- 
fied with your me, you would be in 
a still worse condition than you are. 
If you were * happy,' you would be 
wretched indeed. But you have en- 
vied Jack B&ggs^ and there is a chance 
for you. After all, you may grow into 
something better than *Mr vavasour 
of the Albany.' 

Now, there is your friend, Went- 
worth, he who was your chum at Ox- 
ford; although he was a hard-working 
student in one of the large colleges, 
while you, a gentleman commoner in 
aristo(»utic Christ Church, dawdled 
your time in boating, racing, fencing, 
cricketing, and other devices, with 
which well-bom, wealthy young men 
season the sweets of knowledge, and 
add zest to the quiet attractions of 
Alma Mater. It is, however, a good 
trait in your own character, that your 
friendship with Wentworth has hither- 
to been so steady and unbroken; see- 
ing that he is as poor in worldly gifts 
as you are rich, and that you move 
in widely-different circles of society. 
Moreover, that he never n^lects his 
own pursuits to chime in with your 
lazy employments, and so far from 
flattering your vanity or courting your 
distinction, there is no one of your ac- 
quaintance who speaks to you with 
such candour, or behaves with such 
straightforward independence. Only 
the other day, you remember, he in- 
formed you, nafr-seriously, under the 
light laush with which he ^oke, that 
he woulcm't lead such a life as yours 
for— all the worlds one ever has to 
give, all the riches in Fortunatus' cap. 
^Although,' he admitted, sighing, *^I 
don't undervalue wealth, as vou are 
aware. A little more of it would make 
me very happy.' 

You know he alluded to his long- 
delayed marriage. He has been en- 
gaged for several years, and to one as 
poor and prospectless as young men 
who have every morsel of thefi own 
bread to earn generally contrive to fall 
in love with. What do you think of 
this for a trouble, an anxiety to keep 
life's sunshine from bein^r fion «T»«^rvat- 
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ing? To see one you love better than 
your life, one whom every fibre of your 
nature is drawn to, with the instinct 
to cherish most tenderly, to protect 
most jealously — ^to see her constrained 
to fill a dependent position, while you 
are toiling, toiling m what sometimes 
appears a nopeless endeavour to make 
a union prudent To do you justice, 
you feel a great deal for your friend; 
you would fdn render him service^ if 
you could. But he is neither a soldier, 
to be lifted up by influence ; nor a doc- 
tor, to be brought forward by 'connec*- 
tion;* nor a b^rister, to be helped to 
fame, or raised at once to independence 
by a government appointment When 
he renounced the church, for which he 
was educated, he took to tutorship and 
authorship — ^two 'ships,* alas! which 
rarely bring a wealthy freight to shore. 
He must make his own way, ' with difl&- 
culty and labour hard.* A rough way. 
a toilsome way, stones under foot, and 
oftentimes darkness overhead. But he 
will reach the goal soona: or later; there 
is little to fear for him. 

Meanwhilej spite of labour, diffi- 
culty, and tnal, do you know a man 
with whom you would sooner change 
places, when you come to reflect se- 
riously on the subject? Do you know 
a man, in the whole circle of your ac- 
quaintance, who so often or so nearly 
inches on the domain of happiness? 
What a serene face is his, wnen, the 
labour of the day over, he imbends to 
the eigoyment of the simple pleasures 
that are such delights to him. He 
appears to have in perfection the art 
of doing morally what clever chemists 
perform materially, when, from mean, 
and sometimes even noxious elements, 
thev distil essences most fragrant He 
is obliged to live near London, though 
all his sympathies, his dearest associa- 
tions, his most cherished memories, 
are in and with the wild, beautiful, 
far-away coimtiy, where his childhood 
was passed where was always his 
home till of late years, and where he 
first knew Lucy. Yet he contrives 
to glean good even in his quiet sub- 
url^n lodging. When he nrst went 
there, fields stretched away in front 
of his windows, and a green lane 
wound at the r^ht towards emerald 
meadows and wooded slopes — a fair 
landscape-;-even though within a walk 
of Cheapsida How he exulted in it ! 
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What poetry he saw in the very fact 
that all this quiet beauty was so near 
the stir, and smoke, and turmoil of 
great LDudon. But when builders 
came, and Prospect Place filled up 
one of the precious meadows, and 
blocked out the widest view, and Vic- 
toria Crescent shut up the side glimpse 
of wood and field, when the Albert 
Tavern arose, glittering with gilt let- 
ters, at the corner, and omnibuses be- 
gan to run from the turnpike, two 
minutes* walk from his door, then 
Mr Wentworth took comfort in the 
three tall elm-trees that were still left 
in front of the house, and began to 
find that it is perhaps better to have 
such a simple suggestion of nature, 
than a more detailed manifestation of 
her presence, when you have a gas- 
lamp five doors off, and you hear the 
omnibus men shouting, * Bank, *Obun 
— R^'nt Giro's!* every half- hour. 
And the elm-trees, he says, mark the 
seasons with a sweet graciousness to 
him— a beautiful lovalty to poor de- 
posed nature — as though they were 
aenizens of a forest where she still 
reigned supreme. Li the spring, he 
can watch the tender life gathering, 
and growing, and perfecting into the 
summer leafage; then, in autumn, they 
glow into gold, and feide into brown — 
and fall, ML falL with the wailing 
October winds, till they are left bare 
and black— the branches traced finely 
against the cold winter sky — 

*As I love to see them.' he says, *re- 
gularly every December. 

Only three times within the last 
two years has he been with Lucy; but 
I think it is likely that many men in 
their whole span of life do not taste a 
greater amount of pure and beautiful 
happiness, than these two, who love 
one another so perfectly, crowd into 
their brief festivals. Once it was at 
Brighton; he went down for a week, 
whfle the family with whom she lives 
was staying there. You would have 
thought it a very unmeet place for 
such a celebration— a crowde(^ fashion- 
able, glittering watering -plaice, with 
shops, and grand houses, and grand 
people aU ^ut — to see the meeting 
of the twelvemonth-separated lovers. 
But when he came back, he remem- 
bered nothing— he had evidently seen 
nothing — of the many things that, to 
him especially, would have been most 
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distasteful and annoying. Of the shore, 
and the cliffs, and tne downs, he 
discoursed eloquently; of the bright 
weather, the endless variety of aspect 
under which he — iliey had watched 
their beloved sea. Ah 1 what a happy 
time it had been! And when other 
people sigh over the remembrance of 
past happiness, he is more apt to sud- 
denly keep silence, while a light comes 
into his face— a visible thamcsgiving, 
very beautiful to see. 

Then his faith in the future is at 
least as vital and steady as his grati- 
tude for the past. He knows— at least 
he trusts (which is better than know- 
ing, he says) — that he and Lucy will 
be married one day; that one day they 
will be able to miuce their nest some- 
where, like the birds, in some pleasant 
tree, with green branches all roimd, 
and the sky shining through. 

Meanwhile, though he waits, he does 
not despond. He attains more than 
serenity in his quick sympathies with 
all human interests, his Keen appre- 
ciation of beauty, his love of flowers 
and sunshine, music and pictures (mov- 
ing pictures, as well as those fixed to 
canvas), his sensitive perception of the 
good and true in all that is before him 
—whether people in the streets, flowers 
in the fields, or clouds in the sky. In 
all this— ^his heritage from nature^ of 
which his own true heart recogmses 
the value — ^Wentworth unconsciously 
finds, and ever will find, a happiness 
that you, poor Dudley Vavasour, vainly- 
looked for half over the world, witn 
three thousand a-year, 'pDsition,' con- 
nection—all appliances and means to 
boot 

Truly, we may well ask, who are 
the happy] One -twentieth part of 
these said appliances, which are all 
impotent to give ease or contentment 
to him who possesses so much, would, 
how often ! remove the sharpest thorn 
from the path of those who tread their 
hard way unaided, only drawing glad- 
ness from the wealth of their own 
hearts. Thank God for that wealth 
of the heart ! His justice and even- 
handed wisdom even our finite vision 
can perceive, sometimes. 

Who are happy ? Not they who, to 
our eyes, possess most means of hap- 
piness. 

Not Mra Courtly, who married for 
love^ with the imusu^ appendage of 



plenty of money, and the thorough ap- 
probation of her friends, and who is 
cited by every one as an example of *a 
fortunate woman indeed.* Fortunate 
she may be — Chappy she is not — as I 
have known ever since I spent three 
days with her at her Richmond Villa. 
She has so many pleasures, she has no 
time to be pleased. All those things 
that to most people are enjoyments, 
are to her only soporifics. It needs 
strong wine indeed to exhilarate her. 
She is clearly not a denizen of this 
terra incognita — this happy land. 

Neither is pretty Laura Haverill — 
the belle of her circle — the idol of her 
family — the imiversally-admired and 
flattered Corinne of half -a- hundred 
evening parties. How many good gifts 
have fallen to her share? — ^beauty, ta- 
lent, affluence, and love— love as com- 
mon to her as daylight, andj alas ! as 
little thought of. Yet she is fretful, 
fastidious, of the very blessings 
fate showers upon her. Her days 
seem to pass in an alternation of ex- 
citement and reaction. She is now in 
a whirl of gaiety— anon plimged in 
the stagnant, improfitable slough of 
ennuL What is it she needs, to con- 
vert her materiel into that mysterious, 
impalpable thing whereof we speak? 
I am not prepared to say. I do not 
pretend to tell why it is that these 
people, who appear to possess most of 
the means, appear farthest from the 
end: why tney who receive most bless- 
ings, are oftentimes least blessed. I 
only declare; I cannot profess to ex- 
plain. 

Very likely you would smile (yet I 
think it would be in a sad sort), if you 
knew the whole life-history of the wo- 
man that always occurs to me as the 
truest example of happiness I have 
ever known. But you shall see her. 

She was already middle aged when 
I first knew her. I heard she was 
once eminently attractive in look and 
manner — as, indeed, such a sweet 
simple nature and clear intellect as 
she possessed would make any woman. 
But, at the time I saw her, all this was 
seen through the cloud left by severe 
suffering, k)th of mind and body, such 
as she had known almost continuously 
during the past ten years. Hers was 
a nature that lavished its love as 
summer clouds the rain— it fell noise- 
lessly^ abundantly, in simple^ unques- 
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tioning delight of giving. In her ear- 
liest womajtthood, a younger sister 
was the recipient of all this wealth of 
tenderness and care. The sister mar- 
ried—went abroad — almost forgot her, 
or remembered her only in a way that 
was perhaps bitterer than oblivion. 
Then, Anna loved, in the woman's 

great sense of loving, one who was to 
er the model of all manliness, nobility, 
and greatness. Within a few weeks 
of the time that they last spent to- 
gether, when he, by every eloquence of 
look and tone, had persuaded her of 
his love, while winning hers, he mar- 
ried a rich woman, old, unloveable, and 
foolish. Anna lost not only her love, 
but her ideal The beautiful fabric of 
her life's dearest dream was shivered 
into a million pieces, and the very 
fragments were of dross. 

After that her health failed, and all 
her relations being either far away, 
or indifferent to her fate, she went 
through the bitterness, worse than 
that of death, of a long illness in a 
hired home, attended by paid nurses; 
cared for at so much a-week. When 
she recovered, one or two of her 
kinder-heajted friends took her to stay 
with them for a time. It was on one 
of these occasions that I first met her. 
I remember what an impression I re- 
ceived from the sight of her cheerful 
face, that kindled anew with every 
new pleasure. And how many plea- 
sures she had, and how intensely she 
enjoyed them ! I did not know her 
history then, and I thought to myself 
how fairly apportioned must be the 
blessings of life, since she, who was 
poor and still suffering, evidently pos- 
sessed compensating good gifts suffi- 
cient to make her happiness. I was 
right; but I did not know alL The 
good gifts were hers indeed, but they 
were of another and less tangible kind 
than I thought. 

She very seldom spoke of herself, as 
may be supposed. Nothing can be 
more incompatible with the sort of 
unconscious praisefol thanksgiving 
which was her daily life, than the 
morbid self-analysis, the continuous, 
ever-flowing, unaer-current of egotism 
that seems to be one of the prevalent 
diseases of these days. But once or 
twice she became unwontedly retro- 
spective, and fragments of her past 
came out unawares. And the depth 



of feeling she involuntarily betrayed 
showed me very clearly that the peace 
she knew was not that of indifference, 
and that the joys which yet blossomed 
about her had their root in sorrows 
greater and sufferings keener than 
most of those about her guessed. 

She had all a woman's passionate 
necessity of loving, but very little of 
its usu£d more semsh complement of 
the necessity of being loved. Thus, 
her love showed itself in and towards 
a thousand things that by no possi- 
bility could yield her return. Birds, 
and flowers, and music, books, pic- 
tures, shells— such things as these, 
that other people admire, and are 
content, she seemed rather to love; 
so fond, and grateful, and tender was 
her appreciation of their beauty. I 
have seen her radiant with a sort of 
tremulous delight in hearing of some 
lovely trait of character, or in watch- 
ing little children at their play, or 
in gazing at some exquisite bit of 
scenery. Sunshine was brightness to 
her, clouds were pictures, the wind 
was music. The air came to her most 
balmily, the breeze most freshly. She 
was attuned to Nature somehow, so 
that all her variations were made mu- 
sical; and even that which to other 
people would produce discord was only 
harmony with her. 

She had faults undoubtedly; but I 
cannot think of them now. They were 
very visible to herself as well as to 
others. They did not make her mise- 
rable or despondent, but rather vi- 
talised her energies for herself, and 
made her charity for others wider and 
warmer than in any other person I 
ever knew. 

It was curious to hear her some- 
times discussing, in her gentle way, 
with her hostess, a lady with an ador- 
ing husband, fair children, an ample 
fortune, and other minor advantages. 
This lady's views of life were gloomy 
— of humanity, condemnatory even to 
hopelessness. 

It makes me perfectly sick at heart 
to hear of such people. Oh dear! how 
much vileness and deceit exist in the 
world. Wickedness, crime, sin^ meet 
us on every hand. Isn't it temble ? * 

*Nay,' would be Anna's reply; *I 
do not believe in the vileness of the 
worldj nor in the utter depravity of 
mankmd. Human nature muot be 
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very dear to the God who watches over 
its salvation. We have no right to 
cast out whom he receives.* 

* Ok of course, religiously speaking,* 
the lady would admit. 

It was one wide difference between 
Anna's speaking and most other peo- 
ple's, that^ though rarely religious in 
language, it was alwavs so in spirit. 

Dear Anna ! I left her very oright. 
with her health renewed into its usual 
strength, and her heart as blithe and 
grateful as a skylark's song. When I 
next saw her, it was under a new load 
of pain and trial A violent cold had 
settled on her limbs, and deprived her 
for many months of the power of 
walking. I found her connned to a 
sofa, in a suburban lodging, her win- 
dow looking out over the trim road 
and opposite houses, with their little 
green gardens in front. But the as- 
pect was south, and she was eloquent 
over the warmth and brightness of her 
domicile. 

* This room is so cosy, and the peo- 
ple of the house are very considerate. 
And my friends here are so kind, and 
come to see me, and sit with me, and 
write me long letters when they are 
away. You see my suffering and 
helplessness bring out everybody's 
goodness. I feel quite glad ana grate- 
ful, not only for mv own sake, when 
old Mrs Cross, who is so disliked, 
comes and brings me books and fruit; 
and Mr Seamore, whom people call 
avaricious and selfish, sends his carri- 
age to take me a drive, as he has done 
several times.' 

Soon after this, a new hope bright- 
ened her life. Her youngest brother 
wrote to her from India, to say he 
was coming to England; that he longed 
for a home, and looked to her to share 
in and superintend it when he should 
arrive. 

* I shall have a real home, with my 
brother, my very own brother; my 
own home ! Oh, how good, how dear 
a blessing, no one can tell!' 

But I could guess, seeing her team 
of passionate rejoicing, how sad had 
been the gap that now promised to be 
filled up. 

Well, the happiness of anticipation 



she had, and enjoyed to the uttermost 
The gladness of fulfilment never was 
hers. Her brother died on his pas- 
sage home. By his death, moreover, 
a portion of her slender income de- 
volved awav from her. She was so 
poor now, that she had to eke out her 
means of livelihood by working at her 
needle. 

' But that is a blessing. To be ob- 
liged to work, makes the time of my 
forced imprisonment pass more quick- 
ly. There is an added interest given 
to the work, you see, that only neces- 
sity could supply. It must be bad 
for me, if I had time to think too 
much of my brother. Oh. my dear 
brother Francis, we were little chil- 
dren together!* 

Her external fortitude broke down 
at the mention of her brother. 

'It seemed so very sad and desolate 
at first. I had hoped and yearned so 
much. For a little while I felt quite 
heartbroken, like a chidden child. 
But then came the peace God sends 
to his chidden children. It is so com- 
forting to feel tha^ when trouble is 
with us. God is witn us too.* 

Not long after, I saw Anna once 
again. She lay yery quiet, and calm, 
and pale, on her wmte bed. Strong in 
her love, undoubting in her faith, she 
was waiting for death. 

* Dear, don't you grieve; there is no 
pain left now; and 1 have been think- 
mg so happily. It is strange: my 
mother died while I was a little chil4 
but I can remember her face now quite 
well . . . How eood every one is 
to me ! I love you all very much, but 
not half enough. Nay, don't cry. 
Think how happy I have been, how 

happy I am, even though Ah, 

thank God for aU!' 

And when I looked on her an hour 
after, when her face shone with that 
wonderful shininc that never comes 
till the earthly light is gone, and there 
has come on the mortal shell the pas- 
sionless, emotionless, far-removed still- 
ness of death, I, too, could ^y, * Thank 
God for all!' and think, as I turned 
again to the outer, living world of 
sunshine, sound, and movement, 

* Truly, she is happy.* 
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I WAS in despair (so b^an the young 
banker Walter at an evening party). 
For nine weeks I went evenrwhere in 
Vienna, into all parties, under all pre- 
tences, and at every police-<^ce Ide- 
scribea the Lady von TamaUy her 
aunt, and the maid-servant; no one 
could tell whither they had gone. 
Good advice indeed was not wanting, 
for that is always cheap. I was di- 
rected to all the points of the compass 
to find my goddess. 

She was no longer in Vienna. But. 
although I was told so at the hotel 
where she had lived, and although I 
occupied the sameroom which had once 
been hers, I still sought her. I was 
at all churches and masses, at all mas- 
querades and balls, at all plays and 

Elaces of amusement. Enough — ^love's 
kbour was lost. My angel had va- 
nished. 

Inconsolable, I left the capital, and 
in the worst winter weather returned 
home. 

But, to make the whole singularitnr 
of my fate clear to you, I must teu 
vou how I became acquainted with the 
lady. You will find much in my story 
that is wonderful, but in love every- 
thing is romance. 

Three years before, I had visited 
Vienna on business. Our house was 
threatened with a great loss. I suc- 
ceeded in averting the misfortune, and 
then availed myself of the opportunity 
to participate in the amusements of 
Vienna. Who knows, thought I, thAt 
I shall ever again come to Vienna ? 

My acquaintances carried me into 
all companies; I was introduced into 
many family circles: the mothers re- 
ceived mo very Idnoly, and their fair 
daughters not less so. I was known 
to oe immarried, and ^he name of our 
house was not unknown to the fathers. 
I passed everywhere as the rich ban- 
ker, and was addressed by the title of 
Mr von Walter. 

On account of the peculiarities of my 
good old father. I had never thought 
of marrying. Of course, entirely free, 
I fluttered nom one fair one to another. 



I loved them all, but no one in par- 
ticula. 

* The Lady von Tamau is every mo- 
ment expected,' lisped an elderly lady 
near me, at an evening party, to a 
youn^ neighbour. 

*She is a dear good creature,' re- 
plied the young lady addressed; ' she 
would be thought perfectly beautiful, 
were it not for that horrible defect' 

*Ah,' said the elderly lady, *you 
mean the mole she has on her breast, 
just below her neck? They say that 
it is in the form of a mouse i' 

* A mouse! P^on, my dear lady; 
if it were nothing worse than that, it 
woxdd not be necessary for her to wrap 
herself up so like a nun. No, it is just 
like a camel, with two humps, four 
legs, and a lone neck.' 

Don't you Delievo that!' said an- 
other, who joined in the conversation. 
' I know all about it It is a mole of 
a very peculiar kind, of a monstrous 
size, and covers her whole neck. It is 
a shocking disfi^ement' 

'Indeed that is frightful !' exclaimed 
the old lady. 

*Yes, and if I were so disfigured,' 
said one of the young ladies, modestly 
casting her eyes down upon the fine 
gauze which lay upon her fair neck 
Bke a cloud on the snow, * I do believe 
it would kill me.' 

Others now joined in the conversa- 
tion; evOTy (me confirmed the fact, and 
all pitied the yoimg Lady von Tarnau 
on account of tliis great misfortune. 

ITio door opened. The young lady 
and her aujit entered. 

Had she not ah*eady awakened aa 
interest in me through the preceding 
conversation, she woidd have riveted 
my attention by her uncommon beauty 
and grace. An ideal, such ;is we some- 
times admire in the pictures of Ange- 
lica Kaufmann, a no, smile not; 

I was not then in love, and now I am 
married, so I utter nothing but truth. 

Enough, the lovely Tamau won the 
eyes and hearts of all the ^ntlemen, 
they all approached her with an ex- 
pression of mterest, brightened l^ the 
tenderest sympathy. But she was im- 
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penetrably veiled close up to her chin. 
This peculiaritjr of her dress, of course, 
incessantly reminded one of the mouse, 
and another of the cameL Ah! thought 
every one, why was fate so cruel as to 
deform the sweetest creature imder the 
sun in this dreadful manner? and, I 
cannot deny it, I thought so too. 

I am not by nature curious, but on 
that evening this sin plaguea me as 
never before. My eyes continually 
wandered over the folds of the thick 
veil; I repeated my voyage of disco- 
very every quarter-of-an-hour. I al- 
ways foimd opportunity to stand next 
to the fair imfortimate. But in vain. 

There was dancing. Several couples 
had already taken their places. The 
beautiful Tamau remained unasked: 
— how powerful is imagination! I 
asked her to dance: she gave me her 
hand. I continued her partner the 
rest of the evening. 

She hovered lightly around me, like 
one of Titania's elves, in all her mo- 
tions, smiles, looks, words, full of in- 
expressible sweetness. Ah! shame 
upon the masterpiece of Nature, who, 
in cruel wantonness, had ruined her 
most beautiful work. 

The company separated late. The 
beautiful unfortunate had enraptured 
me. She was so innocent, and saintly, 
and unconstrained. Ah ! happily she 
knew not what every one else Imew! 
So much the better for her. I was 
not romantic enough to fancy that I 
had fallen in love at first sight, al- 
though it would not have been strai^ 
if I had done so. This much I readi- 
ly confess, that as yet no woman had 
ever captivated me to such a degree. 
A deep sympathy touched my heart : 
and certainly such an angel deserved 
at least a little pity ! 

The next day I had already forgot- 
ten—forgotten? No, I will not say 
that, for one cannot well help thinking 
of so fitrange a freak of nature, by which 
all the magic of beauty was mixed with 
the hatefullest of hateful things. As 
I returned from a walk and ascended 
the steps of the hotel, I suddenly met 
the lady and her aunt descending. 

Naturally enough we stopped and 
exchanged friendly inquiries. Surprise 
was expressed on both sides that we 
should have been residing under the 
same roof without knowing it I 
showed my pleasure at the discovery, 
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and begged permission at suitable 
hours to see the ladies in their apart- 
ments. At the word 'see,' I really 
looked — for my curiosity again arose 
— towards the region of uie horrid 
mole, but a thick shawl, carefully 
pinned under her chin, covered the 
young lady's breast and shoulders, 
and therefore I preferred to look at 
the angelic, beautiful face above. 

They went down the steps, and I 
went hastily into my room, in order 
to have another sight of that delicate 
form from my window. They got into 
a carriage, and drove off. Ah, sighed 
I. what a pity that such an angel 
snould be so terribly disfigured ! 

I did not forget the permission they 
had given me to come and see them, 
and from time to time I made the 
ladies a visit. They were, like myself, 
strangers in Vienna, and had been in- 
troduced to my Mend at whose house, 
a few evening before, I had become 
acquainted with them, by an Augsburg 
firnL from whom they receivea their 
funds. 

I attended my fellow-boarders to 
the promenade, to the theatre, and to 
(dl places where there was anything 
to be seen. The beautiful Josephine 
— for so her aunt called hei>-mani' 
fested the fine qualities of her mind 
and heart the more I became ac- 
quainted with her. But it did not 
escape me that the longer our ac- 
quaintance lasted, the more carefully 
did she conceal her unfortunate dis- 
figured breast Josephine was the 
most perfect woman that I had ever 
seen m my life; but nothing under 
the sun is quite perfect 

As we saw each other daily, we be- 
came every day more intimate. At 
last it seemed as if I whoUy belonged 
to them. The aunt treated me with 
the familiarity which grows out of 
travelling in company, jm Josephine's 
manner of addressing me, I fancied 
that I perceived some tender marks 
of friendship. 

When I was occasionally prevented 
from joining the ladies by business, I 
was compelled to listen to some slight 
reproaches; and when Josephine, sit- 
ting motionless and silent, would fix 
her eyes upon me as if she sought to 
look mto my very soul, and ask^ Who 
art thou r— ah! it is impossible to 
say how I then felt 

1—6 
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But at last no business ever hindered 
me, and I came punctually with the 
clock. 

My heaven, however, did not last 
long. I received a letter from home. 
My good father had had an apoplectic 
stroke; he longed to use me. It was 
necessanr that I should use the utmost 
hastcy if I would again embrace him 
in this world. 

The letter arrived in the morning. 
In half-an-hour all was packed, and 
the post-coach stood at the door of 
the hotel I was almost out of my 
senses with anxiety. My servant an- 
nounced that all was r^^. I went 
down to the street like one m a dream. 
The ihouffht of taking leave of my fel- 
low -boaraers never occurred to me; 
and I was just about to jump into the 
coach, when a voice from above called 
to me, * Where are you going 1 * 

It was the sweet voice of J osephine. 
I looked up; she stood at the window, 
and repeatea the question. My recol- 
lection returned. I flew back into the 
hotel and up-stairs, to obey the dic- 
tates, if not of friendship, at least of 
politeness. 

I knocked at the door, and it sprang 
open. J osephine, still in her morning- 
dress, came towards me; but, startmg 
back with an expression of the live- 
liest alarm, * Gracious heaven!' cried 
she, 'what is the matter with you? 
What has happened ? How pale and 
ghastly you look ! ' 

As she said this with great emotion, 
and stretched out her hand to seize 
mine, the Cashmere shawl which she 
had thrown loosely over her fell open 
in front And — may the shade of my 
honoured father pardon me ! but cu- 
riosity is a most unf ortimate sin — I for- 
got journey, apoplexy, and extra post, 
and had eyes only tor the revealed 
secret of Josephine's breast. 

Imagme my astonishment! I saw 
a breast as white and clear as ivory, 
and, two inches below the dimple of 
her alabaster throat, the unfortunate 
mole. But it was no mouse, no camel ; 
only a dark-brown spot on the skin 
about the size and snape of a smaU 
bean. 1 could have sworn that a 
pretty brown bean was lying on the 
blinding snow. 

Josephine, blushing, drew the shawl 
t^ether ajgain— but I could not speak. 
Whether it were the apoplexy or the 
1—6 



bean — enough, I stood confounded, 
like a statue. 

* Tell us what has happened to you ' 
cried her aunt ' Have you met with 
any misfortune?' 

^My father has had an apoplectic 
stroke — ^he is at the point of death. 
I must leave you.' 

I could say no more. I kissed the 
ladies' hands, and took leave. For a 
moment, but only for a moment, 
Josephine held my hand convulsively 
grasped in hers. Her countenance 
was pale, and her eyes wet; perhaps 
it was not so, for I hardly saw any- 
thing. Everything danced before my 
eyes. 

Once in the carriage, I thought of 
nothing but my dear father's death- 
bed. I travelled day and night, in a 
perfect fever. The days thus spent 
were the most painful of my life. I 
had only a few happy moments amidst 
the confused dreams that hovered be- 
fore me. Only now and then did 
Morpheus or the fever show me the 
bean in the snow. 

When at last the coach stopped be- 
fore the paternal mansion, some of my 
relatives habited in mourning came 
out to meet me. I was too late. My 
father had left the world, and his 
ashes already rested in the tomb. 

I will not say how violent was my 
grief. With all his humoui-s, I loved 
my father with the most filial tender- 
ness. Grief and the excitement of the 
journey prostrated my health. I was 
seized with a violent fever, which was 
really a benefit to me, as I became 
wholly unconscious. For three months 
I did not leave my bed. When I re- 
covered, and the world and the past 
came back to me, emerging as it wei-e 
out of a cloud, I was as cold and in- 
different as if nothing had happened, 
as if I had lost all feeling. 

The aifairs of our house had been 
thrown into some confusion by the 
death of my father and the lon^ con- 
tinuance 01 my illness. Happily for 
me, labour and occupation were af- 
forded me. 

Within a year and a day, however, 
everything was put to rignts, and i 
was the master of my house. And 
when the black crape disappeared 
from my arm and hat, aunts and 
cousins thronged around me, full of 
marriage plans. Such manifestations 
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of cousinly and auntl^ r^;aid are as 
necessary and unavoidabte as birth 
and death. I let the matchmakers 
have tiieir way, and troubled myself 
very little about their advice or their 
plans. No cousin, no airnt — Hymen's 
ever-ready servants — can ever effect so 
much as simply a single pretty maiden, 
and at the right hour. But in our 
whole city and neighbourhood there 
was no pretty maiden — ^no, that is a 
calumny: it was the magic hour that 
had not come. 

Nevertheless, this continual ques- 
tioning and answering brought me to 
reflection; I really perceived that I 
was alone, and that I wanted some- 
thing. My house, since my father's 
death, had become a wilderness. And 
yet, among the ten thousand young 
ladies whom I had ever seen, I knew 
no one with whom I should like to 
share my life and my wilderness. 

My residence in Vienna, and the 
beautiful Tamau, suddenly occurred 
to me, I know not how, for it was a 
long-forgotten story. Fortunately, I 
was alone in my room, for I believe 
that I grew fire-red at the remem- 
brance. At last I suddenly sprung up 
from the sofa, stretched my arms far 
out into the air, as if to embrace the 
heavenly image, and sighed— no, I 
called aloud, with mingled rapture 
and pain, * Josephine ! J osephine !' 

That was, I believe, the magic hour. 

To increase my disquiet, the very 

next night the god of dreams showed 
me tJieoean in tJie snow. Josephine 
was beautiful enough in herself, but 
my enamoured imagination illuminat- 
ed her with unearthly beauty. Let no 
one laugh — I had gone to bed sober, 
but I arose the next morning intoxi- 
cated with love. 

Now, indeed, was iny house desert 
and waste, as the old Chaos of Crea- 
tion might have been. I sought Jo- 
sephine everywhere; I saw her every- 
where. I thought of her as my wife, 
now at the pleasant window, with her 
little work-basket: now at the piano, 
and myself behina her listening; and 
now at my side on the sofa at a little 
roimd breakfast-table. In the tumult 
of my imagination, all her indescrib- 
able ^race, ner smile, her look, and her 
nightin^e tones, became ever more 
bewitching I was no longer master 
of myself; I was lost in a conflict of 



emotions of all sorts: at one time I 
was upon the point of shouting aloud 
from very ecstasy, so bright were my 
dreams, and then, again, I was ready 
to weep. When I thought how Jose- 
phme, perhaps, might reject me, some- 
times, I believe, I really did shout and 
weep, for I was like a wild dreamer, 
who is only at home with his ideaL 
and is deaf and blind to the outward 
world. 

This condition was intolerable. I 
arranged my business, ordered post- 
horses, and flew to Vienna. 

It is true, some sober considerations 
now and then occurred to me on the 
way. How much might she have 
changed in sixteen months ! thought L 
Perhaps she loves another. Perhaps 
she is married. She may not be at her 
own disposal She is too young, and has 
parents and relatives, and they have 
views which neither of us know of; or 
she may be of high rank. 

I then thought over our former friend- 
ly intimacy, and consoled myself with 
tne rememorance of her pale counte- 
nance, hersufiused eyes, and her ardent, 
involuntary pressure of my hand when 
we parted. In all these things I found 
proof of Josephine's interest in me — 
proofs even of love, although these cir- 
cumstances might have been interpret- 
ed in a different way. But, that I might 
not utterly despair, I was forced to con- 
clude on the whole that the Lady von 
Tamau was not indifferent to me. 
Better not to live, than to live with- 
out her; better deluded and happy, 
than knowing the truth and miser- 
able! 

Filled with these thoughts, I again 
approached Vienna. But, when I saw 
the steeples and roofs in the distance, 
it occurred to me that, although I had 
considered all chances, I had not taken 
into account that a year ago Josephine 
was a stranger like myseu in Vienna, 
and could liiixdly be in Vienna stilL 

How I fared in Vienna, I have al- 
ready told you. The Lady von Tamau 
had vanished. The hotel had passed 
into new hands; and so there was no 
one to give me any information. My 
acquaintances knew as little of her 
ana her whereabouts as L They wrote 
at my request to Augsburg, whence she 
or her aunt had brought letters of credit 
and introduction. ]But the Augsburg 
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correspondent had in the meantime 
died, and his heirs could give intelli- 
gence of no Lady v<mi Tamau. 

j^ough: I was in despair. I was 
most heajrtily vexed with myself. For 
was it not my own fault, that, during 
my first stav in Vienna, I had been so 
unpardonably n^ligent as not to in- 
form myself of her family and resi- 
dence? Indeed, then I never once 
thought that I was going to fall in love 
with her a year and a-quarter after- 
wfurds. 

In the midst of my trouble, what 
enlivened me the most, although 
it increased my passion, was— her 
roouL That room 1 now occupied. I 
found the same furniture still there, 
the very chair on which she sat, and 
the table at which she wrote. The 
whole past lived so vividly before my 
eyes and around me, that I absolutely 
sprung up from my seat all in a flut- 
ter, upon the slightest noise at the 
door, thinking that it was she herself 
and ner aunt coming in. 

In the room itself nothing remained 
unsearched, for I still hoped to discover 
some trace of her. Twenty times did 
I examine the walls from the floor to 
the ceiling, to find, among the signa- 
tures of travellers there, her name, or 
something that would lead to the dis- 
covery of her home. All in vain ! 

Odd, but trifling enough, the very 
first day I went into the room, I found 
in the <frawer of the writing-table — let 
no one laugh — a beautifm, shining, 
brown bean. You know what a sacred 
symbol this vegetable had become to 
me^ and now I had found it in Jose- 
phine's room ! I took up the bean with 
the mutest cara Ana as I now gave 
up the fond hope of ever finding the 
loveliest being upon earth, I tooK the 
bean to a jeweller, and had it set in 
eold, in order to wear it continually 
by a silken ^uard round my neck, as 
a memento of the loveliest of her sex 
and of my sad romance. 

I then left Vienna. I was unhappy 
and comfortless. I resolved never to 
marry. Ah, one resolves many things 
In his haste! 

I returned to my native city like a 
widowOT. All voung ladies appeared 
to me intolerable, stale, common; I 
buried myself in business : I diverted 
my mind by engaging in laige specu- 



lations; saw no com^ny, made no 
visits. Josephine's image hovered 
continually aroimd me like a guardian 
angel, and the bean upon my breast 
was as precious a possession as if it 
had been bestowed by her own hand. 
Let no one grudge the unhappy his 
dreams! I even at last imagined 
that the beautiful Tamau had her- 
self placed the bean in the drawer of 
the writing-table. A happy fancy is 
in the end as good as any philosophy by 
which one would fain console himself. 

My outward man, indeed, was not 
indicative of this wonderfcd happiness; 
for all thought me melancholy, sick, 
and like to die. Aunts and cousins 
beset me with entreaties, invitations, 
and plans of pleasure; even physicians 
were sent to my house. I would have 
nothing to do with them. 

To free myself from my tormentors, 
and to show that I was still like other 
men, I went now and then to some of 
the evening parties at the houses of 
my friends. 

One evening I accepted an invita- 
tion to CounciflorHildelMande's. Now 
you shall hear the catastrophe of my 
story. 

I went to the councillor's. The 
company were all Imown to me, with 
the exception of one person, who was 
introduced to me as a lieutenant-co- 
lonel in the Russian service, and who 
had lately come into possession of an 
estate about a league and a-half from 
the city. To this^ however, I did not 

fiy much attention at the moment 
bowed silently, laid aside my hat, 
and took my seat. Conversation was 
lively;— so much the better for me; I 
had no especial desire to talk. 

The Russian officer, a large, stout 
man, of an agreeable and dignified 
figure, akeady past sixty, still full of 
animation, chiefly engaged my atten- 
tion. He had a riband at his button- 
hole, and a couple of scars on his fore- 
head and cheek. His voice was loud 
and authoritative; it was easy to see 
in him a commanding officer. The 
conversation turned now upon Persia, 
and now upon Moldau, where the heu- 
tenant-colonel had made campaigns. 
The company listened to him with 
pleasure, and he told his stories well. 

After supper the conversation grew 
still more uvely. The old officer told 
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of a battle, in which, wounded in the 
breast, he had fallen from his horse, 
and been taken i)risoner by the Turks. 
When in the excitement of his narra- 
tive he tore open his yest to show the 
wound, we remarked that he wore 
next to his heart a little golden locket 
fastened by a silken guard. He drew 
out the locket, and exclaimed, *The 
Janissaries robbed me of everything; 
but this jewel, the most precious of 
my possessions I saved!' 

Of course, all imagined that it must 
be a diamond of uncommon size, or a 
pearl of immense value, one of his 
eastern spoils. 

* Oh, not at all,* cried he; 'it is only 
a bean/* 

'A bean/* exclaimed every one. 

At these words I became, I believe, 
red as fire or pale as death, or both 
by turns, for I could not command 
myself for surprise. ' How comes the 
man bv a bean which he wears set in 
gold like a sacred relic, just like meV 
thought L Let any one imagine him- 
self in my situation, and he will know 
how I felt I longed to learn why he 
wore the bean. But I was confounded: 
I could not bring out a syllable. I 
tossed off a glass of punch to get cou- 
rage to ask the question. But I was 
saved the trouble by all present 

* I will willingly tell you,' said the 
old officer, and filled his pipe; *but I 
am afraid the stoiy is not sufficiently 
interesting. Fill your pipes, gentle- 
men.' 

Every one obeyed, even I, although 
I was no smoker. But I took the cmd 
pipe between my lips, from pure fear 
that the colonel should refuse to pro- 
ceed, if he saw me without his favour- 
ite instrument 

Gentlemen, I was a cadet in my 
fifteenth year, and a lieutenant in my 
twentieth^ said the old gentleman. 
But in his five-and-twentieth one is 
something more than a mere lieute- 
nant He is happy if he is in love. 
And that was L 

Our colonel had a daughter, the 
most beautiful and bewitchmg maiden 
in the whole kingdom, and I had, 
along with two soujid eyes, an extra 
sound heart This explains everything. 
The young Countess of Obendon— but 
I love to call her to myself by her bap- 
tismal name of Sophia, for, nota bene/ 



I was no count — Sophia then was six- 
teen years old, and 1, as I said before, 
five-and-twentyj you can easily ima- 
gine what mischief arose therefrom. It 
was quite imavoidable, I assure you. 
You all see that plainly enough; but 
the colonel, who had the eye of a hawk 
in regimental matters, did not see it 
at all; but my love, nota bene/ was 
no regimental matter: for the rest, I 
stood very high with him; he was as 
fond of me as a son. He had known 
my parents, who were no longer living: 
he stood to me as a father, and I would 
have given anything in the world to 
have been his son. But that was not 
to be thought of He was a colonel, 
I a lieutenant; he a count, I not; he 
rich as Croesus, I poor as a church 
mouse. Now you mow alL The dis- 
tance between us was too great 

The Countess Sophia did not make 
such nice distinctions about titles and 
wealth as the old colonel, and yet in 
many things she was more prudent 
than he. 

I remarked, indeed, that she treated 
me in a more friendly manner than 
any other of the officers; that she 
liked best to talk with me; liked best 
to dance with me; liked test to walk 
with me in the garden in summer, and 
to go sleighing with me in the winter. 
However, I could not conclude from 
all this whether she loved me. But 
that I loved, adored, idolised her, that 
I knew, and that I knew only too 
well. 

A thousand times was I ready to 
declare myself, and throw myself at 
her feet— but, good heavens! I have 
since gone with my battalion to storm 
a battery with a lighter heart than I 
was able then to advance a single step 
towards Sophia. It will not do, said L 

But I will not detain you longer 
with the history of my love and suffer- 
ings, but proceed directly to the main 
pomt. 

One evening I had to carry a report 
to the colonel He was not at home; 
that, indeed, was no great misfortune, 
for the Countess Sophia was sitting 
all alone, and she permitted me to 
await her father's return in her com- 
pany. 

How curious it was ! If we met at 
laige parties, it seemed as if there 
would be no end to our talk; but 
when we were alone, tSte-k-t^te, as 
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they say, we knew not what to say, 
nay, we knew well enough, but nota 
hme! we could not say it! Whether 
you ever experienced such fatalities, 
gentlemen, in your young days, I know 
not 

On the table before the young coun- 
tess lay a draughtboard, upon which 
a certain game was played with a 
number of white and brown beans. 

After a long pause in our conver- 
sation — but nota hme I such pauses 
were anjrthing but tedious— the coim- 
tess invited me to play. She gave me 
the brown beans, and kept the white. 
They belonged to her, of course, on 
account of their colour — the emblem 
of innocence. We played. The coun- 
tess won. That ledi^to quarrelling, and 
I liked to quarrel with her, for Uim I 
coidd say many things to her that I 
could never muster courage to say in 
cold blood. 

And now it was just as if we were 
in a large party; that is, we talked 
fast enou^ about the stakes^ The 
Countess Sophia had spirit and wit; 
she laughed, and teased me, and drove 
me so with her sallies into a comer, 
that in my despair I knew not what 
to answer. In my vexation I took up 
one of my brown beans, and to punish 
the beautiful jester, who laughed at 
me so rogmshly, threw it at her. The 
b^ made a parabola, and threatened 
the ddicate nose of my opponent, but, 
as she drew back her pretty head to 
avoid the light bomb, ah, my shot fell 
through the folds of her neckerchief 
down into her bosom! Luckily, it 
was no arrow! 

I was terribly frightened, and was 
all in a glow in my agony. Sophia 
blushed, and cast her eyes modestly 
down. Jest, play, and quarrel were 
now all at an end. I could not speak, 
and she was silent I feared tnat I 
had incurred her ancer through my 
awkwardness. I looked timicfly to- 
wards her; she raised her eyes, and 
cast upon me rather a dark look. 
That I could not bear. I arose, and 
bent my knee before the adored one, 
pressed her hand to my lips, and im- 
plored pardon. She answered not a 
syllable, yet she did not draw away 
her hand from me. 

*0 countess! dear Sophia! don't 
be vexed with me. I should die,' 
cried 1^ 'if you were angry with me. 



For onlyf or you, only through you, do 
I live. Without you life is worthless. 
You are my life, my alL' 

Enough; one word followed another. 
How much did I say to her with teaus 
in my eyes ! and with tears in her eyes 
how much did she listen to ! I be^ed 
for an answer, and yet gave her no 
time for an answer, and, nota bene! 
the colonel «)tood three steps from us 
in the room, without either of us 
having seen or heard him enter. I 
believe he must have glided in like a 
ghost! 

His awful voice startled us like a 
clap of thunder, as he poured out upon 
us a whole string of regimental oaths, 
old and new. I sprang up before hun. 
Sophia, without losingher presence ot 
mind, aid the same. We were on the 
point of excusing ourselves, if there 
really was anything to be excused. 
But he would not allow us to utter a 
word. 

* Silence !* shouted he, as if, instead 
of two poor sinners, he had to deal 
with a couple of regiments of cavalry. 
'You, Sophia, depcJt to-morrow — and 
you, Mr lieutenant, will please ask 
your dismissal, and quit the province, 
or you are a dead man.' 

With this he turned upon his heel, 
and left the room. I must confess, 
the prudence of the man in the midst 
of his furv was worthy of admiration; 
for I hold it was very prudent in Iiim 
that he left us alone; we had still 
much to say to each other. 

The Countess Sophia stood there in 
the middle of the room, with her pretty 
head sunk upon her breast, and her 
hands negligently folded before her, 
like a statue. 

* Sophia !' said L and rushed to- 
wards her, and fuloin^ her in my 
arms, pressed her fervently to my heart 
— * Sophia, now I lose you for ever.' 

'No,' she replied, fomly, 'not for 
ever; so long as I breathe shall your 
image live in my heart;' and this was 
said in a tone— oh, with a voice that 
thrilled every nerve in me. 

'Am I really dear to you, Sophia]' 
I whispered, and pressed my burning 
lips to her rosy mouth. 

She did not say yes, she did not say 
no, but she returned my kiss, and the 
earth went from under my feet; my 
soul was no longer in the body; I 
touched the stars. 
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She wept; her sobs recalled me to 
myselfl 

•0 Sopliia,' cried L Ednkiiig at her 
feet and emoracing her knees, *I am 
yours alone, as long as I breathe, and 
wherever my fate wiall bear me ! ' 

A death-uke silence ensued. Our 
souls were silently swearing eternal 
fidelity. Suddenly something fell 
upcm the floor. It was the unfortu- 
nato bean, to which we owed all our 
wretchedness. I took it up, arose, 
and held it out to Sophia, saying, 
*Thi8 is the work of Providence ! 1 
Will keep it as a remembrancer of this 
evening. 

* Yes, it is a Providence !' whispered 
she, and turned and went into the 
next room. 

The following morning, or rather in 
the night, she travelled off. The co- 
lonel treated me on parade with the 
most scornful coldness.' I applied for 
my dismissal, received it, and went off 
Whither, I cared not. Friends gave 
me letters to Petersburg, and supplied 
me with travelling money. 

* It is a Providence 1 ' thought I, and 
started for the rough north. Sophia 
was lost to me for ever; nothing re- 
mained to me but the painM remem- 
brance and the bean. This I had set 
in gold, and I have now faithfully 
worn it next my heart for two-ana- 
forty years. 

My letters soon obtained for me a 
lieutenant's commission. I was some- 
what indifferent to life, and so was 
somewhat brave. I fought in Asia 
and Europe, got booty, honour, orders, 
and whatever else a soldier desires. 
After some twenty years I got to be a 
lieutenant-colonel. I had grown old; 
my early histoiy was. indeed, forgot- 
ten, but, nota bene/ the beau was stUl 
deal' to me. 

When I was taken prisoner by the 
Janissaiies at the battle of Hinbum, 
in the year '88— we had a hot day of 
it, the Prince of Nassau made his 
cause good, by the way— they stripped 
me of eveiything: but the sacred bean 
they did not find; it was completely 
soaked in my blood. I expected no- 
thing but death. For two days I was 
dragged about by the infidels; but, in- 
cessantly pursued by our cavalry, they 
at last left me, lying half dead. So 
our people found me. They took pity 
on me, and carried me to the hospital, 



and, to complete my restoration, I was 
sent at the head of a transport back to 
Moscow. 

The repose pleased ma I had t6 
Hve, and therefore life became dear to 
me. After twenty years' service and 
seven honourable wounds, I could rea- 
sonably look for an honourable dis- 
mission. I received it, with a pulsion: 
that was all very well, but nota bene I 
I was not long contented. Moscow is 
an agreeable city, but for one of ue, 
who are no merchants, rather dull 
Petersburg is a beautiiul place, but 
all its splendour was not enough to 
make me forget the little town where 
I had been m garrison twenty years 
before with Colonel von Obendorf, and 
nota bene 1 with Sophia. 

There was nothing to delay me. 
*Do you not wish once more to see 
the little town, and, perhaps, also the 
beloved of thy youth, who is now 
either a grandmamma, or is — dead % 
How mucn she must have changed in 
the meantime! ' thought I 

I received my passports, and de- 
parted. I looked about me in all the 
cities through which I passed, for I 
had nothing to hasten me, and so I ap- 
proached our former garrison town. 

How my heart beat when I saw the 
black -pointed church -spire with its 
golden ball rise behind the numerous 
gardens and orchards! but nota bene! 
it was not the spire; but I thought of 
Sophia, and that her grave might not 
be far from the spire. 

No one in the town knew me. It 
is very true, a quarter-of-a-century is 
a long time. The regiment to which I 
formerly belonged was no longer there, 
and the station was occupied by dra- 
goons; Colonel von Obendorf haa died 
many years before, and his daughter 
had removed to her estates in Mora- 
via, that is, not far from Bruim. 
Whether she were still living, no one 
knew. 

Shall I CO there, tool thought I: 
and if she be lying in her grave, then 
go to her grave and take from it some 
earth, and have it enclosed in gold, 
and wear it instead of the bean ? 

Li Brunn I learned with joyful sur-» 
prise that she was still alive, and re- 
sided five leagues from the city on a 
beautiful estate, and was still called 
the Countess von Obendorf. 

Instantly I was up and away. They 
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showed me a beautiful country-seat, 
surrounded by ^rdens laid out with 
great taste. * There she lives!' I 
trembled again as I had formerly done 
when a lieutenant, and as I never had 
done before the Turks. 

I got out of the carriage. Already 
I saw the lovely one, and how full of 
heavenly grace and emotion she would 
receive me. Ah ! woman's heart ! 
Does she love me stilll thought I, 
and proceeded with an uncertain step 
through the garden. 

Bei tore the house, under an arbour 
of blooming red acacias, sat two elderly 
ladies, and two young ladies. They 
were reading. But Sophia I saw 
not 

I apologised for the interruption I 
had occasioned; for they all seemed 
surprised at my sudden appearance. 

* Whom do you wish to see r asked 
one of the elderly ladies. 

* May I have the honour to pajr my 
respects to the Countess Sophia of 
Obendorfr said! 

*I am she,' replied, to my amaze- 
ment, the lady, who appeared to be 
somewhat near forty. 

I felt as if I should have an attack 
of vertigo. 

* Permit me to sit down; I am not 
well!* sighed I; and seated myself 
without waitmg for an answer. 

What a clumge! Whither had 
flown the most blooming of all beau- 
ties? The illusion passed away; I be- 
thought myself of a quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury. It was Sophia; yes, it was she ! 
but the faded Sophia. 

*To whom have I the honour to 
speakf asked she. Alas! she knew 
me no better than I knew her. 

I wished to avoid a scene before the 
ladies, and therefore begged for a short 
tSto-^tSte. The countess led me into 
the house, and then into a larse room 
on the left. The first thing that met 
my eyes was a full-length portrait of 
her &ther. I could find no words to 
speak, m^ heart was so full I ga^d 
at the picture till my eyes grew dim 
with teara 'Yes, old man. I stam- 
mered, in a low voice, *1ook now at 
thy Sophia. Oh, thou hast not treated 
us well ! * 

The countess stood near me, embar- 
rassed and apparently alarmed at my 
declaration. 1 wished to release her 
from her painful situation, and yet 



could not speak. A feeling of sadness 
had completely overpowered me. 

'You are not well, sirl* said the 
countess; and she looked uneasily to- 
wards the door. 

*0h no!' sighed I; *do you not 
know me 1 ' 

She now fixed her eyes more ear- 
nestly upon me, and then gently shook 
her head. I snatched the besm from 
my bosom, knelt before her, and 
said, 'Ah, Sophia, do you still know 
this bean, which separated us fom-- 
and-twenty years a^ 1 I have kept 
it faithfmly. Sophia, you said then, 
"There is a Providence;" yes, there 
is ona' 

'O Heaven!* stammered she, with 
a faint voice; and, turning from me, 
went towards the sofa, upon which 
she threw herself, and sought to con- 
ceal her pale face with her hands; but 
she fainted. She had recognised me. 
She loved me stilL 

I called for help to the ladies, wh^ 
were alarmed at the sight of their 
friend in a fainting fit, and a strange 
officer kneeling before her in tears. 
But before water and smelling-bottles 
could be brou^t, the countess came 
to herself. She rubbed her eyes as if 
in a dreauL Then a flood of tears 
broke forth; she sobbed as if she were 
inconsolable, threw her arms around 
my neck, and called me by name. 

Enough, gentlemen, that was a 
moment! Angels might have wept 
over us. I had no thought of taking 
my leave. The countess received me 
as a guest. Oh, how much had we to 
say to each other! How fwthfully she 
hail loved me ! What the old colonel 
once prevented, neither he nor his fa- 
mily could prevent any longer. So- 
phia became my wife; somewliat late, 
it is true, but yet not too late: our 
souls still loved with youthful fer- 
vour. My history, or rather the his* 
tory of this bean, is now at an end — 
nota bene/ not quite. For the child 
that my Sophia Dore me brought into 
the world with her a mark upon her 
breast just like a bean. Strange freak 
of nature! But the maiden is only 
so much the dearer to me. 

Here the lieutenant-colonel ended; 
but I heard no more. Everything 
swam around me; in my ears there 
was a buzzing and humming like the 
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sea. Only in the midst of it all, the 
name of Josephine sounded. 

The coloneFs carriage wasannomiced. 
•You must not think of going,' said 
the councillor; 'I cannot let you go 
in the night.* 

' Oh,* said the colonel 'it is a lovely 
nisht, and bright moonlight* 

My carriage was announced also. 
I arose, went to the colonel, took him 
by the hand, and said, * Your name is 
Yon Tamau.* 

He bowed in the affirmative. 

* I beg you to spend this night with 
me,' said I; *much depends upon it 
You must not go. I have something 
important to say to yoiL* 

1 said this so earnestly, and I might 
add so unconsciously, and at the same 
time trembled so violently, that the 
old man did not know wluit to make 
of me. Still he remained firm, and 
insisted upon going. His obstinacy 
almost brought me to despair. 

* Come,* said I; and seizing him by 
the hand, drew him aside^ and showed 
him my bean. ' See—it is not a freak 
of natm*e merely — ^but of fate. I also 
wear a bean.' 

The old gentleman opened his eyes 
wide, looked at myjewel attentively, 
and at last said, * With such a talis- 
man one might conjure a spirit. I 
will remain and go with you wherever 
you please.' 

He went with the coimcillor to order 
away his carriage. As I had appeared 
to him in rather a suspicious light, he 
sought further information about me. 
The councillor was kind enough to say 
ev^Tthin^ that was pleasant I under- 
stood it the moment they re-entered. 
The old gentleman was as good-hu- 
moured as ever. He hand^ me a 
glass of punch, and cried, *Long live 
the beans! and, rvota bene/ whatever 
they signify.' We drank t()getheV. 
Life came back into me. 

'And so you are Mr von Walter,' 
said he, after a pause. 

•Only Walter, no Von: 

•And you were in Vienna a year ago? ' 

•YeSj indeed!' answered I, and I 
felt as if I were all on fire. 

' So, so ! ' said he. * My sister-in-law 
has told me a eood deal about you. 
You resided in the same hotel You 
paid much attention to the ^ood lady, 
and c^e will thank you for it in per- 
son.' 



The conversation now became more 
general until the company broke up. 
The lieutenant-colonel went home with. 
me. and I conducted him immediately 
to nis room. 

'And now,' said he, *I have thus 
far been obedient What have you so 
venr important to tell me?' 

I b^sm about Vienna, about the 
aunt, about Josephine. 

'I know all about that!' cried he; 
'but what has it to do with the bean 
you showed me?* 

I now laid aside all manoeuvring. 
He learned all 

' I know all that, too ! ' cried he again. 
'But the bean, the bean I' 

I then told iiim of my second jour- 
ney to Vienna. 

He burst out into a laugh, and shook 
me cordially by the hand: 'Nothing 
more now! we will talk more to-mor- 
row. For you see that I have nothing 
to say about it What do you want 
of me? To-morrow we will ride out 
to mj house. There you will see Jo- 
sephme^ and become acquainted with 
my Sophia, that's clear; people must 
get acquainted with one another.' 

We separated; I went to bed, but 
could not sleep without feverish 
dreams. 

'Come, Mr Walter, out with the 
truth!* said the old gentleman to me 
the following morning at breakfast 
'I know you are a rich man; I see you 
are a young one from whom the girls 
will not run away into a nunnery; I 
hear you are an honest man, whom all 
the world respects; and I now learn 
from yourself tiiat you are a man in 
love ; but all this together is not enough 
without ' 

'My family is not noble!' inter- 
rupted L 

That's not it, sir; where mind and 
heart have a diploma of nobili^ from 
Heaven, man's diploma may be dis- 
pensed with. I was no nobleman, and 
yet the Countess Sophia loved me.' 

'What then is wanting?' asked I. 

'That I will tell you now, because, 
nota bene / it is morning. In the even- 
ing, when one is oppressed with the 
toil and care of the whole day, and 
the strong man becomes weak, and 
the greatest man somewhat less, one 
ought not to lay the least straw upon 
his shoulder, so out with the truth. 
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With your bean there it is a very differ- 
ent tmng from mine. Mine was the 
work of Jftrovidence: first, a stumbling- 
block; then, a comer-stone and mam 
pillar of true love; finally, a world, 
which flung itself between two long- 
united hearts; and at last the magnet 
that drew us together again, i our 
love is a mere freak of imagination. 
I lived for Sophia from the very first 
moment I saw her; but it was not 
until a good year after you first be- 
came acquainted with Josephine that 
you fell in love with her. Understand 
me. I mean no insinuations. You 
will awake from your dream, when you 
see my daughter again, and the hea- 
venly creation of your imagination is 
changed into a quite human maiden. 
FinaUy, and nota bene/ let us take 
the bml by the horns! Josephine 
loves you not' 

'Th&t is hard,' sighed I; *but are 
you sure of itV 

* We will go out to-day to my coim- 
try seat, and you can convince your- 
self. What I know of your stay in 
Vienna, I have learned from my sister- 
in-law, not from my daughter, who, 
perhaps, hardly remembers your name. 
Besides, we have a dangerous neigh- 
bour, tne young Count von Holten. 
He visits us often. Josephine is al- 
ways glad to see him. I have often 
caught her lookinjg at him for some 
moments with evident pleasure, and 
when she foimd me observing her, she 
would blush fire-red, and skip laugh- 
ing and singing away. 

If that is the case, colonel,' said I, 
after a long pause, in which I sought 
to collect myself, * I will not go with 
you. It is Dest for me never to see 
your daughter again.' 

* There you are mistaken. I am 
anxious for your peace of mind. You 
must see her, to correct vour imiigina- 
tion, and recover yourself completely.' 

After many pros and cons, I took 
my seat beside him in the carriage j in- 
deed, I b^n to perceive that my ima- 
gination might have been playing me a 
^ck. As Ions as I lived alone m my 
love -dreams, I became so intimate 
with my ideal, I adorned Josephine 
with such unearthly charms, I painted 
h^ — for that my enthusiasm could 
easily do — so gentle, so tender, so true, 
and so silent an object of love, that 
the yery first moment I exchanged a 



word upon the%tate of my heart with 
a thira person, I instantly perceived 
that on&ialf of my story was an inven- 
tion of my own. So long as a thought 
or feeling remains unexpressed, we 
know not its form. It is the garment 
of the thought, the word, tn&t first 
gives it defimteness, and separates the 
dream from the reality, ana puts the 
mind in a situation to judge of it as of 
something apart frt)m itself 

It was a beautiful morning in June, 
when we set out for the residence of tha' 
Von Tamaus, and — ^what astonished 
myself— my mind was as cleai* and 
quiet as it had been a year before. My 
civil and polite relations to Josephine 
and her aunt during my first visit to 
Vienna came up to my remembrance 
so distinctly, that I could not even 
imagine how I could have been thrown 
into such a fever only the day before, 
and for dskys and months previous. 
Yes, and the worst of it was, that I 
saw now that I had not loved Jose- 

fhine ia Vienna, and that even now 
did not love her, although I might 
find her very lovely. 

The carriage stopped before a simple 
villa. The servants appeared. The 
colonel conducted me into a parlour, 
where two elderly ladies came lorwara 
to welcome us. 

He mentioned my name, and then 
said, while he put his arm round the 
elder of the two, *And this is my 
Sophia!' 

1 bowed respectfully to the old lady 
of threescore, who haa become very in- 
teresting to me through the narilitive 
of the evening before. * Oh ! ' sighed I 
in my heart, 'what are youm and 
beauty?' 

I could almost have believed that 
the experienced old soldier read in my 
eyes the meaning of my sigh. For he 
pressed his wife's hand to his lips, 
and said, laughingly, * Is it not so, my 
dear? When one sees old ladies and 
gentlemen, one can hardly convince 
himself that they have once been 
yoimg; and when one sees a maiden in 
all the freshness of her bloom, he is 
ready to wa^er that she never can have 
wrinkles and grey hair.' 

Josephine's aunt recognised me as 
quickly as I did her. She said many 
obliging things to ma We sat down 
to the table and took a second break- 
fast,for the sakeof the ladies' company. 
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And where does J oset)hine keep her- 
self asked the old man. * She will be 
glad to renew her Viennaacquaintance/ 

*She is out in the garden with 
Count Holten, to enjoy the auiicolas 
before the sun is too high,* replied her 
aunt;andhereIgotauttleclull. All 
my old imaginations were over. I col- 
lected myself instantly. I never had 
had any claims here; and so I had 
none to lose. I begsm to be almost 
ashamed of the follies of m^ heart and 
of the tricks of mjr imagmation. I 
became lively, fell m with the merry 
tone of the company, and even re- 
lated to the aunt how painfully I had 
missed her upon my second visit to 
Vienna. 

During the conversation a young 
man entered, of a noble mien. His 
countenance was pale, his eye dark 
and gloomy, his manner strange and 
disturbed. 

* Ladies,* said he, in a hasty and 
subdued tone, as if he had studied his 
speech, * permit me to take my leave 
of you. I must return to-day to tho 
Eesidence— 1 have — I am— -I shall, 
|)erhaps, be absent for some time, per- 
haps make a long journey.* 

The colonel turned, and looked fix- 
edly at him. *What disturbs you. 
Count Holten 1* cried he; *you look 
as if you had committed a murder.* 

* !No,* replied he, with a forced smile ; 
' rather like a man who has been mur- 
dered.* 

And with that he kissed the ladies* 
hands, embraced the colonel, and 
rushei out of the house, without say- 
ing another word. The colonel followed 
him in all haste. The ladies were 
greatly embarrassed. I learned that this 
young man was their neighbour Count 
Holten; that the evening before, as he 
had often done, he had come to pay 
them a visit, had appeared very happy 
an hour before, and was now no more 
like himself. 

'What has happened to him)* asked 
the ladies, when the colonel after some 
time returned. 

The old gentleman looked very seri- 
ous, shook his head, smiled across to 
his Sophia, and said, ' You must ask 
Josephine. 

'Has she offended him?* inquired 
the aunt, alarmed. 

*That is as people take it!* re- 
plied he. * It is a long story, but the 



count told it in two or three words: 
"I loved, and was not loved in re- 
turn.*** 

Just then the door opened, and 
Miss von Tamau entered. It was she, 
and more lovely^ more beautiful than 
when I saw her m Vienna, more grace- 
ful than in my dreams. I arosa but 
when I would approach her, my Knees 
trembled. I was rooted to the spot — 
I stammered out some disconnected 
words — I was at once the most happy 
and the most miserable of mortals. 

Josephine stood at the door, blush- 
ing deeply; she gazed at me as at an ap- 
parition, and then, recovering from her 
surprise, smilingly approached the 
table, alter the fii-st exchange of salu^ 
tations. The riddle of our unexpected 
meeting was solved. I related now I 
had leimied her whereabouts only the 
day before; and she, how her father 
had bought the Moravian estate, and 
had settled down here in the midst of 
tho most charming landscape in the 
world. 

*Ah aunt, dear aimt!* cried she, 
taking her aunt's hands in both hers, 
and pressing it to her heart, while she 
threw upon me a look whidi sparkled 
with no doubtful joy, 'did not I tell 
you so ) Was I not right ? 

The good aunt smiled, and cast a 
silencing look upon Josephine. Her 
mother cast her eyes down, to conceal 
a certain embarrassment. Her old 
father looked inquiringly from one to 
tho other, arose, and whispered in my 
ear, with a loud voice, * Mr Walter, I 
^ess you have found the bean in tne 
right place at last. But you, Jose- 
pnine, what have you done to Count 
Holten, that he has irone off in such a 
fun^r 

Josephine answered evasively. We 
all arose, and went into the garden. 
The lieutenant-colonel showed me his 
meadows, fields, outhouses, stables, 
&c., whilst the ladies were in lively 
conversation in the summer-house. 
After a tedious half-hour, we returned 
to them from this domestic survey. 
The old gentleman was called aside, 
and Josephine left to entertain me. 

I intended to be very reserved to- 
wards Josephine — I was afraid of the 
fate of Count Holten. We spoke of 
our acquaintance in Vienna, of our 
former intercourse, walks, and various 
little incidents, 'Ah!* cried Jose- 
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pbine, ' if you only knew how grieved 
we were on your accoimt, when you 
were so suddenly called away from us. 
Certainly, there has not been a mo- 
ment since— yes, we have often talked 
about you.* 

And now— how could I have done 
otherwise now I told her my whole 
story, my second journey to Vienna, 
my possession of her apartments — and 
ever more softly, ever more timidly — 
the finding of the bean — ^my return to 
my native city — the history of the 
evffliing before. Here I paused. I 
did not dare to look up. I played in 
the sand with my foot. Josephine's 
silence lasted a long while. 

At last I thought I heard a sob. I 
looked up. She had hidden her face 
in her handkerchief. With a trem- 
bling voice, I asked if my frankness 
had displeased her. 

She let the handkerchief fall, and 
looked at me, smiling through her 



tears. *Is it all true?' she asked, 
after a pause. 

I tore the bean from my neck, and 
held it up before her. with the words, 
* Here is my witness. 

She took the bean, as if from curi- 
osity, merely to examine the setting. 
Her tears flowed still more freely. 
Leaning on mv arm, she laid her fore- 
head on my shoulder, and whispered, 
' I believe in a Providence, Walter ! * 

I clasped the lovely creature to my 
heart and cried 

The voices of persons approaching 
through the shnibbeiy warned us to 
so and meet theuL Josephine itill 
had the bean in her hand when we 
stood before her parents. The colonel 
saw it, and laughed aloud. Josephine 
hid her beautiful face in her mother's 
bosom. Yet why more words ? You 
well know that Josephine is my wife; 
I wished to relate to you only the ro- 
mance of my love. 



Look out fobWousk.— Young man, keepyonr 
eye peeled when you are after tho women. If 
you bite at the naked hook you are green. Is 
a pretty dreas or form so attractive ; or a pretty 
txce, even? Flounces, boy, are no sort of con- 
sequence. A pretty face will grow old Paint 
will wash off. The sweet smile of the flirt will 
give way to the scowl of the termagant. The 
neat form will be pitched into dirty calico. An- 
other and a far different being will take the 
place of the lovely goddess who smiles and eats 
your sugar-candy. Hie coquette will shine in 
the kitchen comer, and with the once sparkling 
eye and beaming ooimtenance will look daggers 
at you. Beware I Keep your eye peeled, boy, 
when you are after the women. If the dear is 
cross, and scolds at her mother in the back room, 
you may be sure you will get particular fits al 1 
over the house. If she blushes when found at 
the washtub, with her sleeves i-olled up, be sure 
■he is of the dishrag uistocracy— little breeding 
and a great deal less sense. If you marry a 
girl who knows nothing but to commit woman 
slaughter on the piano, you have got the poorest 
piece of music ever got up. Find one Xirhose 
mind is right, and then pitch. Boy, don't be 
hanging round like a sheep thie^ as though you 
were ashamed to be seen in the day-time, but 
walk up like a chicken to the dough pile, and 
Mk for the artide like a man. 

TO CLARISSA. 

Why Uke a tyrant wilt thou rolgn. 

When thou may'st rule the willing mindT 
Can the poor pride of giving pnin 

Repay the joys that wait the kind? 
I ourae my fond enduring heart, 

Which, soom'd, presumes not to be free^ 
Condemn'd to feel a double smart, 

To hate myself and bum for thea 



Jean Paul Bichter says, 'No man can eitho: 
live piously or die righteously without a wife.' 

A MoDKL WoMAK.-— 'Did you not say, Ellen, 

that Mr B is poor?' — 'Yes, he has only his 

profession.' — 'Willyoiu" uncle fivvour his suit?* 
— *No; and I can expect nothing from him.'— 
•Then, Ellen, you will have to resign fashion- 
able society.' — 'No matter; I shall see the more 
of Fred.' — 'You must give up expensive dress.' 
— 'Oh, Fred admires simplicity.'— 'You cannot 
keep a carriage.' — ' But we can have delightful 
walks.' — ' You must take a small house and fUr- 
nish it plainly.' — 'Yes; lor elegant Aii-niture 
would be out of place in a cottage.' — 'You will 
have to cover your floors with cheap, thin car- 
pets.'— 'Oh, then, I shall hear his step the 
sooner.' 

A PITIABLE CONDITIOir. 

Hard fkto, alas ! poor Sylvia crie^ 

And nature's call so urging 1 
With lovers constantly supplied. 

Yet doom'd to die a virgin. 
Thus Tantalus, if tales are truth. 

Had apples, plump and mellow. 
Still bobbing ever at his mouth. 
But ne'er a bit to swallow. 
A young man at Niagara, having been crossed 
in love, walked oat to the precipice, took off hia 
clothes, gave one lingering look at the gulf be- 
neath him, and then— went home. His body 
was found next morning in bed. 

An Irishman was once brought before a ma- 
gistmte, charged with marrying six wives. The 
magistrate asked him how he could be so hard- 
ened a villain. 'Why, plase your worship,' said 
Paddy, *I was trying to get a good one. Four 
have been transported, and the flith ran away 
from me; bo, being robbed by all of them, I hope 
your worship won't send me After them.' 
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A SBNTDCBirr.— The Ladies: Hay their virtue 
exceed even the magnitude of their skirts, while 
their faults ore stiU smaller than their bonnets. 

'How can you, my dear, prefer punch to 
wines?'— 'Because, my dear, 'tis so like matri- 
mony, such a ohanning compound of opposite 
quaUties.'—'Ay, I am the weak part. I suppose.' 
—'No, my love, you are the sweet, with a dash 
of the add, and no small portion of the spirit.' 

In courting, three hard squeezes are better 
than fifty soft words. Try them. 

THB HAKDSOMK MAN. 

They tell me that I am handsome yet, 

And all the ladies say, 
* Do look at him, the dear old man 

Grows younger every day.' 
And when each Mend asks, 'At your age. 

How came you free from ills? 
I always answer, ' In my youth 
I paid my printar'M Ml$!* 
Wants Bxperienoe.— A young gentleman, the 
other day, asked a young lady what she thought 
of the married state in general T ' Not knowing, 
J can't tell,' was the reply ; 'but if you and I 
would put our heads together, I could soon give 
you a definite answer.' 

Thirteen objections were once given by a 
young lady for declining a match, twelve of them 
being the suitor's twelve children, and the thir- 
teenth the suitor himself. 

A pleasant wife is a rainbow in the sky. when 
her hixsband's mind is tossed with storms and 
tempests. 

Ho who a goldfinch strives to make his wife. 

Hakes her, perhaps, a wagtail all her life. 

There is a good reason why a little man should 
never marry a bouncing widow. He might be 
called 'the widow's mite.' 

'Sally,' said a yoimg man to a damsel, who 
had red hair, 'keep away from me, or you will 
set me afire.' — ' No danger of that,' was tho an- 
swer; 'you are too green to bum.* 

THE IKOONSISTEKOT OF A LOVER. 

Grateful to me's the fire, the wound, the chain. 
By which love bums, love binds, and giveth pain, 
But^ for to quench this fire, this chain to loose. 
This wound to heal, I would not, could I choose: 
Strange sickness, whore the wound, tho chain, 
the fire. 

That bums, that binds, that pains, I must de- 
sire 1 

A Smoker Extihouished. — An elegantly- 
dressed and aristocratic young lady entered a 
first-class railroad car at the Paris depot a few 
days ago. As she opened the door and took her 
place, she observed that the car was occupied by 
three or four gentlemen, one of whom at the 
moment of her appearance was in the act of 
lighting his cigar. Observing the lady, he made 
a significant grimace, and with the characteristic 
politeness of a Frenchman, said, 'Would smok- 
ing incommode you, madame?' — 'I do not know, 
sir— no gentleman has ever yet smoked in my 
presence.' He put out his dgar. 

TEETH AND TONGUE WEAR EACH OTHER. 

Scylla is toothless, yet when she was young. 
She had both teeth enough, and too much tongue. 
What shall we then of toothless Sc^Ua say. 
But that her tongue has worn her teeth away. 



Desperate Love.— Joe Jinks was fishing, and 
Sally Squares was sitting on the log beside him : 
'Sally,' said he, ' I wish I was a fish, and you 
a bait; how I'd bite!' 

The Bachelor, the Baby, and the Belle.— 
Joe Phelps was niusiug his slstei's baby, which 
in the absence of its mother had woke up before 
its time, and driven him deq>erate. He com- 
menced singing — 

Women are all a fleeting show. 

For man's delusion given: 
When fill'd with bran and stuiTd with tow. 

They look 

A tap upon the door stopped Joe in the midst of 
his suggestive song. The door was opened, and 
a roguish, laughing pair of eyes peered in upon 
him. — ' Tour sister is not at home, is she? ' chir- 
mped the visiter. — ' No, ma'am, ' stammered J oe, 
growing very red in the fteice; 'andlhavetumed 
nurse.' — Hiss Hayes laughed; offered to relieve 
him of his charge, which he willingly consented 
to, sitting near by, the while, intently watching 
her. She managed baby to a charm, and Joe 
was captivated. Joseph Phelps married Fanny 
Hayes — ^upon our word he did. 

'What do you ask for this article?' inquired 
Obadiah of a young miss.—' Fifteen shillings.*- 
•Aint you a little dear?'— 'Why,* she replied, 
blushing, 'all the young men teU me so.' 

ON A BED-HAIRED BEAtTTT. 

When Nature's pencil drew this pieces 
With so much skill and artifice, 
She, for its greater worth and fame. 
Thus set it in a golden frame. 
If in these outward parts we find 
Such wealth, what bears her richer mind? 
A Nbrvoxts Brxdeoroom.— a bridegroom, who 
had twice bolted from the altar, was recently in- 
duced to make a thiixl attempt, but predicted 
that his timidity would tempt him to mn away 
again, and begged that some expedient might be 
adopted to animate his nerves. A little musics 
he thought, might give him courage. The bride, 
profiting by the hint, retained the oiganist, who 
played a vehement voluntary during the opera- 
tion, and galvanised the poor fellow into matri- 
mony. 

A celebrated wit was asked why he did not 
marry a young lady to whom he was much at- 
tached? ' I know no reason, ' replied he, ^except 
tho great regard we have for each other.' 

SIBSPHON and BLOWSALIND, OR THE AKOROUS 
SQUIRE. 

Strephon in vain pursued a rural fidr. 
The rosy object of his tender care I 
The nytaph, who long had loved a jollier swain. 
Still view'd the amorous Strephon with disdiiin. 
Provoked, hestrove by force to storm her charms; 
She raised her hand, and dash'd him from her 
arms. 

'Oh, cease r he cries, 'subdue that barbarous 
spite 1 

Though doom'd to love, I was not bora to fight I 
You've stolen my heart, deprive me not of breath: 
Those frowns are cruel— but that fist is death ! ' 

Evils of Hakino Love. — ' I say, mister,* said 
one Yankee to another, 'how came your eyes so 
crooked ? '— ' Hy eyes ? '— ' Yes I '— ' Why, by s." t- 
ting between two girls, and tzying to make love 
to both at the same time.* 
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I HATB returned firom an evening party. 
The dock is striking two at this moment 
—indeed, reader it is. My soiled gloves 
lie upon the table; I have not yet taken 
off my dress boots. My room presents the 
same hateful confusion in which I left it. 
Half-a-dozen hours ago I reduced it to 
its present heterogeneous condition. I was 
then uno(msciou8ly creating the agents of 
my present torture. My coat lies where 
I left it — ^the coat of which I am so proud 
when pursuing the even tenor of exist- 
ence, but which (unhappy instance of 
human inconstancy !) is treated with dis- 
respect in the prospect of an evening 
party and at the sight of a dress coat. 
My waistcoat, I do not know where it is. 
My boots lie prostrated at several yards 

from each other. My ; no, gentk 

reader, I shall not be more minute. On]} 
the disorder of my room has scared from 
my thoughts the shadowy unrealities 
which were posses£?ing them: it has con- 
quered the influences of splendour and 
beauty which, on my way home, had made 
me their own. Ay, retain your disorder, 
till I am once more reminded when I 
awake that I have to do with common- 
place, and that the ideal only lives in a 
dream! 

On the 19th day of December, 1855, 1 
found upon my table a scented note. I 
broke open the envelope with trepidation. 
It was sealed with white wax; and I 
feared lest it should contain the marriage 

cards of her for whom I would . 

Beader, I have been deceived so often ! 
I was relieved to find that it only con- 
cealed an invitation to the party from 
which I have just returned. *The plea- 
sure of my company on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 9th January, at eight o'clock,' 

was requested. Mr and Mrs looked 

forward to that pleasure for three weeks. 
Of course I knew well that the prospect 
of such a gratification was too great to 

allow Mr and Mrs ever to mistake 

the moment which should realise^it. At 
the same time, as I was equally assured 
that no means reciprocated their 



ardour, and as 1 feared lest 1 should 
forget the auspicious moment, I rang for 
my Undlady (who is a kind of second 
mother to me), and informed her that I 
would use my pass-key on Wednesday 
evening, the 9th January, and requested 
her to lay a pair of dress gloves, 8^ size, 
upon my dressing-table on that evening. 
After observing these precautions agamst 
forgetfulness (my memory is v^y treache- 
rous), I became absorbed in the cares of 
an arduous life. 

Wednesday, January 9, came. I made 
a careful toilet; persuaded myself that I 
looked well; and threw myself into a cab. 
My reflections as I was carried along 
were such as are only produced in the 
curcumstances in which I found myself. 
They were not exclusively centred upon 
the prospect that awaited me — they were 
only tinged with a consciousness of the 
fiact. I felt sorry for the cabman, with 
his great muffler, because he seemed to 
have no immediate prospect of equal hap- 
piness with my own. The passengers on 
the street shared my sympathy, for the 
9th of January was apparently to bring 
no extraordinary gratification to them. As 
I approached my destination, my thoughts 
be^n to concentrate. I allowed my fel- 
low-men to pass unheeded; my commi- 
seration for the cabman was lost in the 
dread that he would not stop at the right 
door. My fears were soon ended; for, 
with that precision which will always be 
a mystery to the uninitiated, he drew up 
at the carriage step of the very house. 

In the lobby, which presented a vast 
accumulation of hats and coats, I found 
myself waited upon by an unsympathising 
servant He assumed the most impatient 
attitude while I divested myself of my 
coat and goloshes. Before I had re- 
covered breath, he requested me to walk 
up-stairs. When I reached the lauding, 
another, and, if possible, more insensate, 
man asked my name, which I had no 
sooner confided, than he threw wide the 
drawing-room-door, and, in a voice of in- 
sensibility which I shudder to recall, vo- 
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ciferated my name, and closed the door 
aftermii Rrader^ I found myself in an 
Edinburgh drawing-room — ^in the pre- 
sence of fashion and beauty — ^the object 
of curiosity — ^the subject of remark. Mrs 

was seated by the fire; I made my 

way to her side. To my surprise, I found 
she was no longer the simple maternal 
lady who had charmed me on my first 
interview. She was reserved, stately, 
grand. Her remarks were formal and 
frigid — appropriate to the character of the 
occasion. She led me across the room, 
and introduced me to a young lady, whose 
white muslin nearly covered the couch on 
which she sat I took my place beside 
her, and began instantly to talk. Reader, 
let me confess to you candidly that I can- 
not remember when my circumstances 
were more untoward, or when I felt more 
exquisitely wretched. My companion was 
beautiful — so was the Venus de Medicis 
on its marble pedestal in the lobby. With 
its beauty, she possessed its insensibility. 
With her white muslin she had adopted 
a manner entirely distinct from her own, 
and the consciousness (my analysis is soon 
made, and is seldom wrong) that I was in 
the society of a nature spontaneous and 
happy, heightened my aversion to those 
conventionalities which destroy what is 
natural, to produce what is artificial. A 
quadrille was instituted; my young lady 
in muslin was my partner; a sparkling 
conversation was sustained during the per- 
formance of the dance; my partner's share 
being conducted in monosyllables? At 
its close I led her to her seat, stately, 
beautiful, and insensible as ever. 

The room now held a crowd. Men and 
women wandered hither and thither; and 
this confusion was the first natural syroph 
tom that was apparent. I was reconciled 
to the freedom, and wandered in the 
maze. I know why I had an impaired 
relish for the entertainment. I was the 
victim of a cheat. I had repaired to No. 
26 with large hopes of enjoyment, and 
found myself surrounded by elements 
which rendered me miserable. Each one 
possessed an air which seemed to express 
a personal aversion to myself. The men 
were either stupid by nature, or aflfected 
a manner which made them so. They 
were the most empty and helpless of 
beings. And yet I am sure each must 
live in the grateful affections of his tailor; 
for the efforts of that useful tradesman's 
art were dispUyed to the best advantage, 
and that with a zeal that was too ardent 



not to be apparent. The dress coats, 
especially those with silk fronts, were ar- 
resting. The vests were unspeakably 
gorgeous. I grant that the largest amount 
of credit was due to the fortitude with 
which the agony of the *round collar' was 
endured; for, reader, my neck was once 
secured by one of these, and I can attest 
that the torture it occasioned was exqui- 
site. I believe the highest praise ought 
to be ascribed to those who can forget 
personal hardship when the cause of 
fashion is involved. I never quarrel with 
a man's investments. If a fellow-crei^ 
ture conscientiously believes that his in- 
fluence in society will be affected by the 
shape of his coat or the rigidity of his 
linen, I should be the last to disturb 
his convictions. But I must be allowed 
to protest against the effect which the 
circumstance of costume exerts over the 
spirit of a man. Why should a man's 
disposition become as artificial as his 
coat ? Why should his manner become 
as starched as his collar ? Upon the pre- 
sent occasion nature was subordinate to 
art; and the subdued expression on the 
countenances of those men (I am sorry to 
have to record it) provoked my contempt 
rather than engaged my sympathy. 

The women were lovely, but they looked 
like beautiful things remote from human 
sympathy. Each was so self-conscious 
and uncongenial, she seemed the very 
impersonation of fashionable propriety: 
each movement was obedient to rule; 
every word was subordinate to the restrio- 
t!ons of convention. At twenty I dared 
not have approached them: it required 
all the courage that additional years had 
given to support me in their presence. 
Disconcerting as circumstances were, I 
was surprised at my success on each oc- 
casion that I solicited a partner, and these 
occasions were not few. I believed that 
it was my duty to dance, so I danced vi- 
gorously. I should be sorry to mislead 
my reader into the supposition that I am 
an odd or eccentric man; indeed, I am by 
no ways singular. I am a man of the 
world ;*I daresay almost a man of fashion; 
and yet I cannot bo reconciled to what is 
unnatural, or affect to derive satisfaction 
from what is absolutely morbid. I was 
surrounded by beauty and intelligence; 
but the former only laboured to wear 
conspicuously the efforts of artifice; the 
faculties of the latter were monopolised 
in the service of art. The eye never 
sparkled but at the bidding of the will; 
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avery dimple of the smile was the result 
of eare. I threw myself upon a couch, 
and looked with irritation upon the scene. 
My first partner wasstandiug opposite to 
me ; she was raigaged in a quadrille. Her 
attention was arrested; anxiety was on 
her features; she had lost her diamond 
bracelet I never appreciated her beauty 
till that moment — her expression of alarm 
was perfect, simply because it was natural 
Her jewels were found; her manner was 
resumed. 

I do believe that Mrs was read- 

ing my thoughts at that moment. She 
u>proached me where I sat, and, after a 
fbw remarks^ which were more genial than 
usual, begged I would be introduced to 
a young lady, who, she told me in con- 
fidence, was Very clever, had written 
beautiful .poetry, and, in short, was quite 
a blue-stocking.' ' I thanked my hostess, 
and ottuned an introduction. I took my 
seatby theside of my fair femme des lettres, 
I confess I relished her sodel^ much — ^it 
. possessed novelty and interest. Her con- 
versation was arresting, her remarks were 
all excessiye; they cocdd not be modified; 
each sentence was a fiat. She adored 
Goethe^and admired his * Mephistopheles:* 
she knew every proverb of Tupper; she 
was charmed by Humboldt; she abhorred 
Scott, because he delighted in the phyid- 
cal; she doated upon Tennyson, because 
he was ideal I only felt uncomfortable 
when she quoted from Horace, and ap- 
peared familiar with Euripides. Nor did 
literature alone monopolise her faculties. 
She entered the regions of science, and 
was at home. She told me what would 
be the Pole-star 24,000 years hence; she 
had a passion for geology, and knew 
*Siluria' almost by heart; idie was inti- 
mate with the Flora of Scotland, and in- 
formed me that she had gathered Cvs- 
tapteria mo7Uemeo with her own hands! 
I confess I took a whimsical pleasure in 
being carried on by the flow of her con- 
versation. The effect of her remarks 
was greatly increased by the ardent and 
enthusiastic manner in which these were 
enunciated; for my fair litterateur was a 
consummate artiste. As she discoursed, 
the expression of her features was as 
changeful as the cloud-shadow on a sunny 
landscape. At one moment the dream of 
abstraction lay in her deep blue eye, in 
another it kindled with a flash that looked 
like genius. And yet inwardly I resolved 
never to wed a 'blue-stocking.' My wife 
must have cultivated tastes. She must 



be able to talk French and German; she 
must be competent to sing broad Scotch 
and Italian. A knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics will not be essential I 
shall be satisfied if she gazes on the mid- 
night heavens only to 

* Guess what star should be cor home^ when 

love 

Becomes immortal' 

If she admire the outline of rocks, I shall 
not ask their formation. I shall expect 
her to call the little flower with blue 
petals, not Mt/osotis palitatris, but simply 
*Forget-me-not.' 

Let this parenthesis be in confidence, 
reader. To return. 

I recollect I was involved in a discus- 
sion upon the existence of sexes in the 
sphere of the psychological, when a hush 
ran through the room. There was per- 
fkct silence; a brilliant prelude was per- 
fbrmed upon the piano, and a young lady, 
in an attenuated voice, sang Beethoven's 

* Adelaide.' It lasted long. reader, I 
should have died of mental inanition, 
had my attention n6t been arrested by 
the attempts of a young man, in the ex- 
treme of fashion, to turn the leaves of 
the music When he was not too late, he 
always turned over more than enough, 
and it was hard to tell who was most 
confused — the artiste or himselfl I know 
who looked most foolish. The echo of 

* Adelaide' had hardly ceased, when a 
second song was sung. The performer was 
a very young lady, who had not recovered 
from the effects of the boarding-school 
She sang * Excelsior' in an intonated 
whisper, and conducted herself with as 
much finesse as if she had been engaged 
under the eye of Herr Somebody. 

At the close of the song, dancing was 
resumed. I was torn from the side of my 
erudite companion, and was immediately 
involved in the intricacies of the Lancers. 
Once more was my hostess successful in 
her choice of a partner for me. My pre- 
sent companion was beautiful, and ex- 
tremely handsome. But the charms of 
face and figure were by no means rare in 
the drawing-room of No. 26 It was the 
rich, womanly nature she possessed that 
captivated my heart, and made her more 
beautiful than any I had yet encoun- 
tered. Her very adornments were indi- 
cations of the simple, unaffected tastes 
she possessed. Her dark brown hair was 
wreathed with a few of the simplest 
flowers, and the very artlessness of her 
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attire gained that admiration which more 
elaborate efforts foiled to s^ure. I loved 
her earnestness* The full, arresting look 
of her dark eyes, and the ardent, almost 
serious, tone of her voice, indicated that 
she felt what she uttered, and that what 
you said she believed to be as true as her 
own spirit. I confess I felt particularly 
happy during the performance of the 
dance, and of the quadrille which suc- 
ceeded, in which I retained the same 
partner. I shall not tell the reader whe- 
ther I am in love with this lady or not. 
It by no means follows that I should be. 
It is only another illustration of the fact, 
that truth always obtains homage, and 
that nature never makes her appeals in 
Tain. 

Forced to be inconstant, 1 had to re- 
linquish my partner, and to solicit others. 
Polkas, schottisches, waltzes, galopades, 
mazurkas, followed in rapid succession. 
The summons to supper was the only in- 
terruption that was again permitted. 

Now, reader, I have no intention of de- 
scribing the scenes. of the supper-room. 
I shall believe that you are already fami- 
liar with its details; all such occasions 
«re precisely alike, and to recall one, is to 
describe each. There was the table, with 
its profusion of dishes, and fruits, and 
flowers. There were the regular alterna- 
tions of lady and gentleman round the 
walls. There were the younger men, 
who felt bound to utter nothing but what 
was smart, and who, seizing upon plates 
and dashing at spoons, assisted the ladies, 
though they themselves should perish 
with want. And there were the old-young 
men, who had turned thirty, and who, in- 
wardly despising their younger brethren, 
quietlj drew upon their capital of ready , 
jokes, and enjoyed an easy superiority; 
they said all their good things of past 
years, and the ladies were S9 amused. 
One good-natured little man sang a comic 
song, which threw the company into fits 
of laughter. A young lady near me de- 
clared, with tears in her eyes, that Ut 
was quite a vulgar song.^ I suppose that 
it had forced her to laugh too heartily ! 
There was a young man, who had his hair 
parted in the centre, and who looked as 
if he had something on his mind, sang 
*Annie Laurie.' Whilst he uttered its 
plaintive cadences, and expressed his 
readiness to lay himself down and die, he 
gazed intently at the cornice of the ceil- 



ing; which was fortunate, inasmuch as it 
prevented him from observing the pal- 
pable tittering of the young ladies. And 
now, crackers were drawn; the ladies 
were frightened to death by the explo- 
sions, and a great deal of laughing and 
talking, and flirting and blushing, took 
place when the mottoes were read aloud. 
By and by, and in the merriest of humours^ 
we ascended once more to the drawing-- 
room, and then the music recommenc^ 
and every one managed to be included in 
the quadrille, and all felt happy. That 
supper had wrought a wonderfully huma* 
nisiug effect. Good-nature had banished 
ceremony; reserve had given place to con- 
fidence. .The spontaneous expressions of 
happiness that were now on every faoe 
showed how poorly artifice had hitherto 
laboured to imitate them. Each one 
seemed suddenly to have discovered that 
his neighbour was really a very agree- 
able individual, and to wonder why he 
had not made the discovery earlier. For 
my own part, I felt like a new being. I 
fraternised with the men, and was in love 
with each lady I met in the circle of Hhe 
sixth;' for, would you believe it, reader, 
we were so determined to enjoy ourselves, 
that we performed that su{^lemental 
figure, even at the risk of being charged 
with vulgarity ! And, further, I assure 
you that a Scotch reel was subsequently 
instituted, without, so far as I could a»> 
certain, eliciting one word of disappro- 
bation ! But, alas ! our pleasures were ' 
short-lived. Carriages were ordered at 
half-past one, and towards that hour it 
was fast approaching. We had occupied 
four hours of the early part of the even- 
ing in being as fashionable as possible, 
and in labouring to be as disagreeable to 
one another as we could, and we had only 
a very short time indeed to fulfil the 
purpose for which we had met — namely, 
to enjoy each other's company. It is 
curious to reflect, that had each one of 
that party met the other on the next 
evening, in precisely the same circum- 
stances, the true elements of enjoyment 
would be excluded as carefully and as 
long. Now, ladies and gentlemen, you 
must not be incredulous about what I 
bave said. My remarks are by no means 
exaggerated; indeed, if you honour mo 
with an invitation to your next party, I 
shall be too happy to give you a demon- 
stration of its truth! 
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Thb lovely WUhelraine, just in her eigh- 
teenth year, the daughter of the poor 
clergyman's wido\^, hung upon my neck 
and wept. I tried to comfort her in vain. 
At last I grew a little impatient, and 
exclaimed, * But I don*t exactly see 
what this great misfortune is which you 
lament soJ 

*The daughters of the counsellor are 
very beautifuy sobbed she. 

* m only look at them, and then away.' 
*They are rich too; and I hare the 

most melancholy forebodings,* said Wil- 
hclmine, mournfully. 

*It is always so at separations,' re- 
turned I; * one is prone to fear the worst.' 

*Your uncle is inexorable?' 

* Stone and iron are nothing to him,' 
was my reply; * I declared to him I could 
not possibly marry either of the Miss 
J unghauels. " Just see them once," said 
he, and I wager you will be of a different 
opinion." * 

'There it is!' cried Wilhelmino, sor- 
rowfully, and clung anew around my neck; 
* do not leave me, Frank !' 

*But what can I do?' X answered, 
' My uncle's wish is not unreasonable; if 
I refuse to accede to it, it will excite sus- 
picion. My second farther is persuaded 
that I dislike those ladies only because I 
have never seen them; all he desires is 
that I should see them — nothing more. 
Cannot I ^rant him this satisfaction? 
Besides, this autumn weather is fair and 
mild; I get free from the counting-room 
for- a week/ and have a pleasant time 
of it' 

* And you will forget me,' said the dear 
girl, reproachfully* 

' My heart and my thoughts are with 
you always^' X said, in a soothing tone, 
*no matter how far away fate bears me.' 

When Wilhelmine saw that I was re- 
solved to comply with my uncle's wishes, 

and start the next day for W ^, where 

the rich Counsellor Junghauel with his 
three fair daughters resided, she resigned 
herself to the inevitable. X was obliged, 
however, to promise over and over agaiA 
that nothing should shake n\y fidelity. 
Then followed a long embrace, an endless 
kiss, and the parting went oS more l^p- 
pily than I expected^ 



The next morning I set out in a one- 
horse vehicle for the beautiful country. 
But first I had a grand audience with my 
honoured uncle. 'You will not regret 
this trip, Frank,' said he; * the maidens 
are beautiful, intelligent, and well read. 
You will find there no silly little geese, 
such as are gadding about in our streets. 
You may take all your learning with you. 
And remember, too, they will have each 
her thirty thousand dollars; just tako 
care and bring me home a nice little 
golden daughter-in-law, and X will take 
you into the firm. In a year or two X 
shall retire, and you are a made man, and 
may sit snug, and laugh at ail the world. 
My tried old friend, the counsellor, has 
set his heart too on this connection. 
Every wooer is not so highly favoured. I 
had to run my legs nearly off to get my 
wife. The old people were opposed to it, 
and spit fire and flames. Fortune lies 
right before you — seize it at once.' 

* Seize it at once,' said I to myself, as I 
retired. * That is soon said; hut my hands 
are tied, good uncle, and so is my heart 
too; and, even if it were not so, i could 
not consent to make my fortune in this 
way. These forced marriage ties, woven 
by a third hand, X hate them; it is a de- 
secration of that union which should bo 
formed only by loving hearts^ As I am 
determined to go to W— , and please 
my uncle so far, X will just amuse myself 
with this bridal review. So much I owe 
to my benefactor, to whom I am indebted 
for everything. I am not forced to marry 
one of the damsels; I will merely look at 
them — ^that will not cost anything.' In 
these soliloquies, my little carriage rolled 
along the road. It was a lovely foreiiiooi^ 
in autumn; the sun shone on the hills, 
on which the vintage wi^. just beginning. 
The most fertile landscape flew past me;; 
the boughs of the fruit-trees were bent 
heavily to the ejurth. From tree to tree, 
planted on both sides of the road, the 
busy spiders had during the night woven 
their sUken webs, on which the dewdropa 
glanced like diamonds. 

* I am a little curious, about theses 
daughters of the counsellor,* I continued, 
in my soliloquy. * My uncle scem^ed at a 
loss for words, ux praising theiK h^auty; 
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but I don't exactly undeistaad how they 
have remained so long unengaged if they 
are such miracles. I suppose my good 
uncle has been somewhat blinded by the 
hard dollars, as is often the case with 
these old speculating men of business.' 

I had set my heart upon meeting with 
some little adrentures on the way; but 
here I was disappointed. The journey 
passed off without incident All the more 
numerous were the adventures that were to 
befall me when I reached my destination. 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

It was ten o'clock on the next forenoon 
when I reached the large and handsome 
estate of the rich counsellor. The morn- 
ing was so beautiful, the country so de- 
lightful, that I resolved to leave my horse 
at a little inn about a quarter of a league 

from W i and pursue the rest of the 

way on foot. Havmg paid due attention 
to my toilet, I put my resolve into exe- 
cution, and tripped along the nice foot- 
walk. Soon the stately buildings of the 
counsellor's estate rose before me. I had 
only a little birchen grove to pass through 
before reaching the ample garden that 
adjoined the mansion. I looked round in 
all directions, hoping to descry perchance 
one of the Graces whom I was to take for a 
wife, but in vain. In a field to the right, 
a couple of women, peasants, were at 
work. I was just entering the grove, 
when a slender female figure, clad in a 
graceful hunting-dress, with a fowling- 
piece in her hand, emerged from the green 
shade. She paused, and, leaning on her 
gun, seemed to survey the landscape with 
delight. 

*If that is one of Junghauel's daugh- 
ters,' thought I, 'my uncle was not so 
much out of the way; she is certainly very 
beautiful' 

As I did not wish to disturb the lovely 
vision, I passed on as if I had not ob- 
served her; but I had scarcely proceeded 
a few steps, when a clear woman's voice 
called out, * Halt ! ' * That can't possibly 
be meant for me,' I thought, and conti- 
nued on my way. Suddenly I heard a 
dick, there was a crackling among the 
leaves, and a ball whistled just over my 
head. I stopped instantly, of course. 

* The woman must be crazy,' thought 
I; and I cast a shy glance at the despe- 
rate shooter. She came slowly towards 
me. I was impressed in an increasing 
degree with her extraordinary beauty. 
A figure which the ornamented hunting- 
dress set off to the greatest advantage, 



with blonde lodu waving in ridi frdness 
round her blooming countenance. 

* What avails all this beauty,' said I to 
myself, ' if the mind is astray % ' 

The huntress had now come within 
fifty feet of me. 

* Who told you to go on,' she demanded 
in a tone authoritative yet musical, * when 
I bid you haltl' 

' Have mercy,' stammered I, quite . 
wildered by the angry beauty. 

'I am not merciM,' she quickly re- 
plied. ' What do you stop for now 1 ' 

' If I am not mistaken, a ball flew ovf^r 
my head — — ' 

' Are you afrud of balls 1 ' 

'Well, of ' 

' Fie ! a man ought not to be afitdd.' 

* But acddents may happen.' 

*At no accident should a man show 
fear, and least of all of a lady. You 
are afraid, I suppose, that I should hurt 
youl' 

*The lead whistled near enough.' 

•How 1 Do you think I sought your 
poor life 1 Do you take me for a mur- 
deress 1' 

'By no means, my lady.' 

'Do you question, then, my skill in 
shooting]' 

'Certainly not.' 

'Well, then, you shall know my skill. 
Over your head hangs an apple. Take it 
in the palm of your hand, and stretch your 
arm out; Til shoot the apple off Will 
you wager anything?' 

' I don't like betting of this sort.' 

'Afraid again 1' 

'Man has his weak hours.' 

'Coward!' scornfully exclaimed the 
terrible creature, instantly taking aim 
again durectly over my head. Click went 
the cock. 

'Are you mad V I cried, horrorstruck; 
at the same moment there was a flash, and 
again the leaves crackled. I thought I 
should have fallen to the earth in my 
terror; the monster must certainly have 
hit my hat. 

'Take your hat off!' 

Mechanically I obeyed. The extraor- 
dinary huntress had shot a leaf off it. I 
trembled in every limb. 

' Where arc you going?' she asked. 

Not to enrage the frightful maiden 
anew, I answered as politely as possible, 
'To visit Counsellor .funghauel.' 

'Then take care of the oonnseUor's 
daughters,' said she, with a lau|^, and 
vanished in the wood. 
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I gave wings to feet, in or^er to 
get out of the vicinity of this strange 
being as speedily as possible. 

*Haye I got into Turkey and the mid- 
dle ages,' thought I, * where they shoot at 
people merely to while away the time ? 
Who is this dangerous woman ? A spectre 
that frightens people, or a living being 
with flesh and blood 7 I guess the for- 
mer. Would a human maiden practise 
her skill and criminal rashness, by makioi ; 
a mark of the head of a quiet traveller 
Beautiful, it is true, but keep me from 
such beauty, which is ready — will ye, nil 
ye — ^to blow one's brains out No, com- 
mend me to my Minna, even if she is not 
quite as beautiful as this second William 
Tell-*— Said this witch, or wood-spirit, or 
whatever she was — said she not,' conti- 
nued I, in my soliloquy, *that I must 
take care of the councilor's daughters ? 
If she is one of those dangerous beauties, 
the sooner I leave W— behind me the 
better. I cannot believe.that this wood- 
witch is a Miss JunghaueL Impossible 1 
only a spirit, a wick^ fairy, could behave 

80.' 

AlthoQgh I kept my eyes about me, 
the fearful apparition did not again ap- 
pear; and I got out of the grove without 
harm. One ought never to be presump- 
tuous. I had longed for some interest- 
ing adventure, and had been vexed that 
my journey had passed off so prosaically. 
I had nothing now^ forsooth, to complain 
of. A more romantic adventure could 
hardly well be. Alas I I was to be pu- 
nished still worse for my presumption. 
6ti]l greatly discomposed, I passed alone 
the widl which surrounded the beautiful 
garden of the counsellor. I entered a 
spacious courtyard, and inquired of some 
labourers after the gentleman of tiie 
house. 

' Peter!' cried one of the workmen to 
a little boy, Mead the gentleman to your 
master.' 

Peter ran forward ; I followed, and soon 
fbnnd myself in the presence of the coun- 
sellor, who seemed to me as hale and 
hearty as when I had seen him years be- 
fore at my uncle's. He recognised and 
saluted me with great tordiality. 

* Right welcome to W he cried. 

'I have long hoped to see you, and have 
written repeatedly to your uncle to express 
that hope.' 

I bowed respectfully. 

* Make yourself at home,' he resumed; 
* I will have you shown to your room. 



But first let us break a bottle of genuine 
Johanmsberg together.' 

Tho man pleased me. A servant ap- 
peared at his summons with wine and 
refreshments. We took our seats. From 
the window, near which we sat, a delight- 
ful prospect was presented. 
' It is a pity,' began my worthy host, 

* that, just at the moment of your arrival, 
my daughters should all be absent I 
should be happy to present you to them. 
I trust they will return by the after- 
noon.' 

* I suppose they are out visiting/ sdd I. 

* No,' replied Junghauel, * they are out 
upon business.' 

* What business can young ladies have V 
thought I. 

* However,' resumed the counsellor, 

* that you may have some acquaintance 
with my family, at least in appearance, 
please to step into the next room, where 
their portraits hang.* * 

I followed him. But how was it with 
me, when, from the richly-gilt frames, 
the three Graces of Greece seemed to 
smile down upon me, so beautiful were 
the portraits ! But, at the same instant^ 
what horror seized me as I saw that one 
of the Graces was no other than the wood- 
witch, spectre, or William Tell, who, a 
little hour before, had almost shot my 
head off. 

*This blondehere,' observed Junghauel, 

* is my Louise, the eldest of the daugh- 
terly trefoil, a really wild one and a rover; 
a fine lad is spoiled in her. I call her 
my Kimrod, because she is so fond of 
hunting. I don't approve of girls having 
such tastes, but she will outgrow it; and 
I wink at her knightly exercises.' 

* Knightly exercises 1 ' asked I. 

* Certainly,' continued the good papa; 

* Louise fishes, rides, shoots like an old 
student; as I say, a fine boy is spoiled in 
the girl' 

* As to the young lady's shooting,' said 
I, *I believe I have already, this very 
morning, helped her to some proof of it 
She shot a leaf off my hat' 

*Ah, indeed!' exclaimed Junghauel, 
with surprise; *you have akeady made 
her acquaintance then 1' 
I related my adventure. 

* A madcap !' said the counsellor, with 
a smile; *I recognise her. But you had 
nothing to fear; Louise has a sure eye.' 

* Allow me to remark that such manly 
employments hardly seem fitting for a 
young lady.' 
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* True, trae/ confessed the doting fk- 
ther; * you are perfectly right I preach 
to her daily — ^but it is in at one ear, and 
out at the other. If I get seTere, and 
knit my brows, the child throws herself 
sobbing on my neck, promises improve- 
ment, and does not leave me until I look 
pleasant again. Then away she goes, and 
all her good resolutions are forgotten; one 
cannot resist her — I give it up.* 

We passed now to the portrait of the 
second daughter, Emilie by name, as 
beautiful a brunette as I ever set my 
eyes on — ^high, commanding beauty; but 
here, in the lineaments of thecountenance, 
a certain manly resolution was discernible. 
I stood with delight before the picture, 
and could not tear myself away. The 
counsellor observed with evident plea- 
sure the interest I took in the picture, 
and remarked, *That is my Dieffen- 
bach!** 

*Dieffenhach7' I asked, with snrprise. 

* Dieffenbach,' he repeated, with a 
smile. * Emilie is the most skilful sur- 
geon and operator in the whole country 
round. At this very time she has gone 
to amputate the arm of a poor fellow — ^it 
was the only way of saving his life.' 

' A very elevated calling,' I observed, 
although it seemed to me hardly the thing 
for a charming young lady. 

We turned to the third portrait, which 
smiled down upon the spectator no less 
charmingly than the others. Rich dark 
curls waved round the blooming features. 
The features were softer than those of 
the others, and spoke more tenderly to 
the heart. 

*I hope,' thought I, 'that this lady 
does not share in the pursuits of Kimrod 
and Dieffenbach; she looks more gentle 
and feminine.' 

' That is my Oken,'t said the coun- 
sellor. 

*What! The naturalist r 

* Just so,' continued my cicerone; * this, 
my youngest daughter, bears the name of 
Ernestine; but I call her my Oken. The 
maiden is as conversant with natural his- 
tory as a professor. Nothing is dearer to 
her than the study of nature, although it 
has its disagreeables.' 

* Disagreeables 1' 

•Ay; you see, my young friend, the 
maiden brings home to me, from her 



* The name of the celebrated German sur- 
geon. 

. t The name of the celebrated natnralist 



wanderings over hill and valley, woods 
and fields, so many ugly creatures, that I 
have sometimes nearly lost all patience. 
There's such a crawling, and jumping, and 
twisting of snakes, lizards, and toads. 
Ernestine is, besides, a great friend of 
spiders, of which she has a very valuable 
collection. If you could only procure for 
her a specimen of the American taran- 
tula, you would be certain to gain her 
favour.' 
I shuddered. 

' Yes, you should see Oken's boudou*,' 
resumed the happy father. * You would 
not suppose yourself in a young lady's 
chamber, but in a museum of natural 
curiosities.' 

*But,' I exclaimed, in utter amaze- 
ment, *how came your fair daughters, 
sir, to take up such strange pursuits— 
so abhorrent^ one would think, to their 
very nature?' 

* I will tell you, my young friend,* said 
Junghaucl. * The fact is, the girls early 
lost their mother — a fine woman, whose 
portrait also you may see hanging there. 
I could not attend to their education; I 
thought I had done my best when I pro- 
cured for them a master, who was most 
highly recommended to me, and who 
brought them up like boys. Their only 
companion was my son Bemhard, who 
was unhappily drowned at the High 
School, where he was studying medicine. 
From him his sisters ^ave learned and in- 
herited their respective pursuits: Louise 
her fishing, riding, and shooting— Emilie 
her surgery — and Ernestine her natural 
science. However, I live in the hope that, 
when my daughters have found husbands 
to their hearts, these strange passions will 
die away. Housekeeping will leave them 
little time for hunting, amputations, or 
scientific inquiries. I admit I ought to 
have endeavoured to correct the evil 
earlier; but the thing is done and can't be 
helped; we will hope for the best' 

The more I thpught over these singular 
qualities of this beautiful trefoil, the more 
was I pleased with their pursuits, as these 
would justify me in declining to accede to 
the wishes of my uncle. I could not pos- 
sibly think of a Nimrod, a Dieffenbach, or 
an Oken for a wife; no reasonable man 
could fail to see that What availed all 
the gold and all the beauty ? But still I 
was very curious to make the acquaint- 
ance of the two younger sisters; they must 
be most loVely maidens. I did not care 
much about Nimrod. The fright of the 
2— d 
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morpiDg^iiUl lingered in my limbs; I eoald 
not lBel«)ii^orteble in the vicinity of the 
Inmtress. The despemte creature could 
ill mj moment ^oot awny my food from 
my Iqn, a joneh of muff from my nose. 
^CfaexB isno trifling -with £re-arm^— that 
Ikmw hf eaq[>enenoe. 

Aflber passing in re^^ the flEimifypio- 
toxe-galleiy, I retorned with t^ie coon- 
aeUor to the breakfiurtrioom. We were 
scarcely seated, when the harking of dogs 
was heard, and Louise, ttipon a snow-white 
pony, i^xBng into the courtyard. One 
eonidiiot wish amore charming 4ght than 
tins bold, handsome rider, in her rich 
hunting-diess. Every movement was full 
of grace; aud yet I could not suppress a 
ceztaia diead at the aght of the strange 
matdfitL After Xjouise .had ridden up and 
down seveBd timei^ she lef^^ed out of the 
saddle and hastened towards the] front- 
door. 

* Now yon wiU see the madcap a little 
nearer,' said her father, who had been 
watehii^ her, not without evident de- 
light, firom the window. As he prophe- 
SMd iK> ft happened; the door was flung 
op^ iMd Loiuse ru^ed in, and, without 
legardiflg my pres^ice in the least, flew 
to her lKkher,aiid threw her arms areund 
iusned^. 

. * You wild girl !' exclaimed he, with 
difficulty disguising his deli|^t under a 
tone of severity, * do you not see who is 
present, a very dear friend of mine V 

The beauty, still glowing with the ex- 
ercise of her ride, drew up her lovely 
fiurm, and measured me with a look in 
Whidi no friendly welcome was visible. A 
slight expression of scorn appeared round 
her beautiful mouth. 

* If I do not err,' said fibe, coldly, *I 
Jiave already made the acquaintance of 
this gentleman.' 

* I was soiu^py,' I xeplied, with a bow, 
*as to«me you fac a target.' 

*I conid wish that you would behave 
BKire beeomios^y,' said her father, re- 
provingly; *but you are incorrigible, 
Lonise.' 

^Tattlmg already r said the maiden, 
in a tone which flDUuded contemptuous. 
Tmnng then toher&ther, 'Only think, 
hlHua^* she added, with a laugh, *thd 
youBjg gentleman thought I had a design 
opbDhisMfe!' 

' * When you speak i^ain,' said the old 
gentleman, with some sternness, *I re- 
quest that you pay to a guest whom I ea- 
toem due remot.' 



Louise answered not, but turned 
angrily to the window, where she stood 
fanning herself. After some moments, 
she stepped quickly up to me, and said, 
* Are you practised in pistol-shooting ? ' 

*Some years ago,' I confessed, *I used 
to shoot with an old pistol at a mark in 
our shooting-lodge.' 

* Well, then,' said she, quickly, *come 
with me to my shooting-stand; we will 
shoot for a wager.' 

*But, my daughter,' interposed her 
fiftther, *let our guest rest to-day; to- 
morrow, or the day after, you can shoot 
to your heart's content.' 

*But you are not tired 1' she asked, 
turning to me. 

However I may have fdt, I had to 
disclaim any fatigue. 

*But,' I objected, *I shall be thrown 
quite into the shade by your skill.' 

*Ko matter for that,' she replied, and 
drew me away almost against my will. 

^But it will soon be dinner-time,' cried 
her father after us. 

*You have only just breakfasted,' re- 
{died the eager shooter; *who would be 
so unreasonable 1 ' 

I soon found myself with the beautiful 
blonde at the shooting-ground she had 
got pr^[)ared for herself. The maiden 
was 80 expert at fire-arms, that I was 
but a Hans Taps in comparison. I luul 
not touched a pistol for five years. The 
shooting at a mark commenced. As I 
foresaw, I was completely distanced. I 
thought myself InAy if I only hit tho 
mark^ which was the size of a plate, while 
Louise's ball regularly hit the black. Tho 
maiden, however, soon grew tired of shoot- 
ing at an immoveable object; she shot at 
birds and the leaves of the trees. At 
last her recklessness reached the highest 
pc^t— she produced a card. 

* Hold this card up,' said she. 

I felt rather uncomfortable. *For 
what purpose, my lady 1 ' 

* I will shoot the centre out of it. Ton 
need not be particular to hold it very still' 

*But, my lady, just consider ! ' 

* Attention ! I am going to fire.' 
I flung the card from mc. 

* You do wrong!' I exclaimed, 'I have 
not the least doubt of your skill — on the 
contrary * 

Louise stood before me with the le- 
vdled pistol. 

* Will you instantly tsk^ up the card 
and hold it out for a mark ? or I shall 
singe one of your whiskers with the ball' 
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*I conjure yon, have done with your 
dangeroos jests.' 

*I am not in jest/ she replied, with 
cool oomposore, and aimed directly over 
my head. Ilearing and sight went firom 
me. I dodged down, caught up the card, 
and held it out as far as possible. I felt 
that I trembled, but I had rather lose my 
arm than my head. 

Crack went the pistol; involuntarily my 
hand twitched. Louise came springing 
towards me. The madcap girl had really 
shot through the centre; but, in spite of 
all this skill, I was greatly disturbed. 

* My lady,' said I, 'to confess the truth, 
I do not like jests of this sort' 

* It's all one to me,' she answered, with 
ft lau^; * I like them.' 

'Will you give me my revenge, and 
hold the card for me 1 ' 

•Why not?' she replied, 'so soon as 
yon have attained to equal skill.' 

'And if I were a second William Tell 
I would not aim at a fellow-being; it is 
downright wicked,' retorted I, somewhat 
sharply. 

'You are a coward !' she said, contemp- 
tuously, and skipped away, leaving me 
very impolitely to my own meditations. 

' To have such a creature for a wife ! ' 
thought I, 'a great comfort that would 
be; one would not be sure of his life for 
an hour ! No, though she were seated 
in gold up to her ears, I would have none 
of her. Good Minna, although you are 
not so beautiful, you have nothing to fear.' 

'I see very plainly,' I thought, as I re- 
turned to the house, ' that I shfdl not 
stay here long.' 

The old gentleman came towards me. 
He appeared to perceive my annoyance. 

'Nimrod,' said he, 'has put you into a 
little fright again.' 

' Sure enough,' I replied, a good deal 
disturbed, 'the young lady is no doubt 
an excellent shot, but I am not fond of 
such military exercises.' 

' You have not the slightest reason for 
fear.' 

'Ko one can have the direction of the 
deadly lead completely in his power,' I 
replied; 'a quicker movement of the 
pulse, the tickling of a fly, may give a 
turn to the musket not intended.' 

The counsellor appeared to assent to 
the truth of my words. He made no 
reply, but turned the conversation. We 
walked through the garden, and paused 
before a gigantic sun-flower, which arrest- 
ed our attention. 



' I do not remember ever having seen 
so hurge a flower of the kind as this,' I 
remarked. The counsellor thought that 
still more beautiful ones were to be found 
in other parts of the garden. While we 
stood looking at the flower, a shot was 
heard, and a ball whistled by us within a 
couple of feet, and the flower fell as if 
cut off fh>m its stem by a knife. The 
counsellor himself was now really ini- 
tated. 

' You are right,' said he; ' the gurl goes 
quite too far!' and turning to Louise, 
whose face appeared among the shrubbery, 
he commanded her to put away the fowl- 
ing-piece, and not touch it again for four- 
and-twenty hours. Nimrod vanished. 

' I hope,' said her father, as we ap- 
proached the house, 'that Emilie will 
effitce the unfavourable impression made 
by her sister by her certainly very rough 
humour. She is quite the opposite, ami, 
while the other frightens everybody with 
her shooting, Emilie is, through her more 
useful art, the benefactor of the suffer- 
ing.' 

We reached the room where the dinner 
was served in the most elegant fashion. 
There were five covers— for Junghauel, 
his three daughters, and my humble self. 
A servant entered, and inquired whether 
we were ready for dinner. 

'Have Emilie and Ernestine return- 
ed V inquired their father. 

'Not yet.' 

'And Louise 1' 

* Miss has just ridaen away.' 

'Well, then,' replied the counsellor, 
without further expressing his dissatis- 
faction, ' we two will dioe alone.' 

'I don't understand,' said he, after we 
were seated, ' what the madcap would be 
at. I have never seen her quite so wild 
as to-day.' 

The absence of Nimrod was by no means 
disagreeable to me. Had she been there, 
I don't think I could have eaten a morsel; 
she would certainly have brought a couple 
of pistols with her to the table. 

The dinner was most excellent. The 
terror which the shooting maiden had 
thrown me into left me particularly 
hungry. I was just on the point of setting 
to when the door opened, and the dark- 
haired Emilie entered. The portrait had 
not lied. The maiden was, if possible, 
still more charming than Louise. I was 
as one enchanted, and bow^ with the 
greatest respect. Emilie, like Louise in 
the forenoon, paid no attention to my 
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oompliments, but hastened to her father, 
and embraced him heartily. 

*SQcceeded excellently 1 ' she cried. * I 
am quite happy the worthy Arnold is 
MTed. Just look, the arm was ahready 
beginning to mortify.' And with this she 
took the amputated lunb out of a cloth, 
and showed it to her feither. 

I, who have always had the utmost 
ftTersion for suigical experiments, was 
perfectly horrorstruck at sight of the arm. 
It was all over with my appetite. 

*Bat, my child,' said the counsellor, 

* we are eating our dinner; how can you 
bring such a thing before mV 

* How can art and science disturb your 
appetite V the female surgeon coolly an- 
swered. 

*If you forget me,* said her father, 

* you owe some regard to our guest. Mr 
Frank Steinman,* he added, introducing 
me, 'the nephew of my worthy friend of 
whom I have often spoken to you.' 

At these words, Dieffenbach cast upon 
mo not the most friendly look in the 
world. 

* If I had known,' coolly spoke the beau- 
lifnl mouth, * that the gentleman would 
be horrified at the sight of an amputated 
limb, and could not bear the sight of 
blood, I should certainly have spared him 
this result of my successful operation; 
but I supposed he was an educated scien- 
tific man. 

Mademoiselle Emilie now became to 
me as intolerable as her highness, her 
mademoiselle sister. Her fother chid 
her, but his words were as wind: Dieffen- 
bach troubled herself not in the least at 
the paternal reproof; she was altogether 
too much occupied with her amputation, 
and was just upon the point, while she 
again held out the arm, to make certain 
anatomical principles intelligible, when 
her father lost all patience. 

*Take the horrible tbmg away!' he 
cried, in a rage. Emilie carefully wrapped 
tip the arm again in the linen cloth, and 
yamshed. 

I cannot conceive,' said the counsellor, 
with vexation, *what has got into the 
girl to-day; she is not always so urgent 
with her surgical knowledge. The suc- 
cess of her operation must have turned 
her head. But now let us set to, and go 
on with our dinner. The foolish maiden ! ' 

I was not in condition to swallow a 
crumb. The horrible sight of the bleed- 
ing arm had driven away my appetite for 
a good week to come. 



After a few moments, Emilie xetumed, 
and took her seat at the table. 

' Set to, my friend,' said her father to 
me, encouragingly, as he observed that I 
played with my fork without putting it 
to my mouth. 

As I did not wish it to appear that the 
amputated limb had frightened away my 
appetite, I drew out my liandkerchief, and 
held it before my mouth. 

'Is anything the matter?' adced the 
counsellor, anxiously, and Dieffenbach 
looked inquiringly at me. 

'My bad tooth begins to twinge,' said L 

' Do you suffer from a bad tooth V asked 
Emilie. 

One lie begets another. I answered, 
' Yes, indeed; if an atom gets into it, it 
gives me most horrible pam.' 

'It must come out,' slud the female 
sui^eon, with decision, and sprang up and 
hastened to her sui^geon's case. 

I was terrified. My two-and-thirty 
t6eth rejoiced in the most perfect sound- 
ness. 

' I beg, my lady,* said I, hastily, ' do 
not trouble yourself; the pain is already 
beginning to abate.' 

'The grinder must come out,' said 
Emilie, with passionate earnestness. ' A 
bad tooth is like a bad conscience — it 
never rests, although it may be still for a 
moment. You cannot be secure from pain 
an hour.' 

' I thank you very sincerely,' said I, de- 
precatingly,' as I observed with horror 
how the desperate maiden drew out from 
the case a fiightful pair of pincers. 

' At least you will permit me to examine 
your teeth.' 

'Oh,' thought I, 'if I once open my 
mouth, this furious creature will have my 
whole jaw out' 

I set my teeth as firmly as possible to- 
gether, and murmured a multitude of 
excuses, whidi sufficiently betrayed my 
dread of dental operations. Dieflfenbach, 
who did not appear to listen to my pro- 
testations, drew a chair to the window, 
commanded a servant to bring water, 
and then, with a sweet smile, invited me 
to take my seat. 

' Satan himself,' thought I, 'must have 
led me into this house.' I declared again 
and again that I could by no means con- 
sent to the operation; I solemnly pro- 
tested that it was altogether against my 
principles. 

' I will not do you the slightest harm,' 
replied Emilie, 'but dentistry is one of 
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my mort favoudte stadiea. Toa viU at 
least permit me Jost to examine your 
iteth.' 

It was in Tain that I objected. I was 
in danger of showing myself a rank coward; 
I did not like that I refused indeed, 
a^^pafeiitiy <nit <^ mefe politeness^ to ac- 
cede to Emilie's request; but all was of 
no aTaiL I had to take my ^laoe in 
chair, and open my moa^. 9& my terror, 
the coutasellor left the zoom, and I foiind 
myself wholly in the power of the mon- 
ster. Emilie took another instrument 
out of the case, and scratched and sciap^ 
at my poor teeth, which was bysomeans 
the most agreeable sensation. Howevei^ 
Isui^ressedmypahiandkeptstin. Then 
came another instrument, ^md then there 
was a new scratching aad soi!a|ang. I 
suffered like a very Job. 

* Will you be BO kind as lo dear yomr 
mouth,' said the operator, handing me a 
glass <^ water. I did so, and saw with 
horror that I spat blood. 

* Nothing is more injurious,' said Emi- 
lie, ' than for the gums to grow over the 
teeth — I have corrected that eviL' 

* So !' sighed I, and I hoped the opera- 
tion was over; but no, Emilie produced 
a third instrument, still moie frightfol 
than the last 

* I will not trouble you any more,' said 
I, and shut my teeth dosely togeth^. 

*Just one moment!' entreated the 
desperate dentist; the mufdeiDus pincers 
were in my mouth, and in an mstant 
seiaaed a toolii. A peilect transport of 
horror seised me. At that instant I 
tiiought the baiik ef my head was off; and 
while Emilie held up before me a bcAuti- 
iul three-pronged grinder, she obserred 
with great oodness, * You see it had to 
come out — it was already defective, and 
woidd have mjnred the others, and caused 
you great suffering.' 

I was more dead than alive. My 
tongue was invdantarily in the frightful 
hollow left by l&e tooth. 

*Allow me now,' continued Emilb, with 
unaltered composure, * to restore the torn 
gum to its place.' 

I was about to fly from the room, when 
I felt the soft finger in my mouth, put- 
tiiig the gums in order. 

Wlale thus employed, ^ You have two 



other back tedth,' she remarked, as if no- 
thing had happoied, * which threaten to 
be defective. If you please, we fiill "ex- 
tract them also, and aivert future evil; aa 
we are at it, we had better do our work 
thoroughly.' She lesumed the pincem, 
but I actuidly shrieked out, and jumped 
out of the chair as if stung by a taran- 
tokL 

* As you please^' she observed, ^nniling^ 
and cavefuUy put up her instrumenti^ 
while I continued to sf^t blood. 

Having aoanged her case, Emilie with 
a polite bow retired, and I was left to 
amuse myself with reflections iipon this 
new, unezpe<^ed, and most entiacffdamiy 
adventure. 

* It must be confessed,' thought I, bcalr 
ing with i»ge> * never was man treated 
so before upon a bridal excursion. One 
of Ihese ladies almost shoots my head 
off, another pulls me out my soundest 
tooth 1' 

I regarded with silent melancholy the 
beautiful tooth with its grand roots. I 
had never had the slightest reason ta 
complain of it 

The sudden cry with which I had |^ 
tested against a continuance of the bar- 
barous operation had no doubt reached 
the ears of the counsellor. He eama 
hastyy in, and inquired the cause of my 
apparent distress. 

* Your lady daughter,' sidd I, not in 
the politest tone, *has been j^eased, not- 
withstanding all I could say, to deprive 
me of a sound tooth, a service for whidi I 
can hardly thank her.' 

* Soundr said he, with a shake of tho 
head; *I am a litUe doubtful on that 
point Emilie, as the best physicians 
have assured me, is veiy skilful, and eiq^ 
dfdly in dentistry.' 

* I have learned that,' answered I, * al- 
though I had not the least desire to test 
her skill' 

* You should be thankful,' said Jung- 
baud, in a tone of contort; * by a little 
pain you have been saved much suffering 
hereafter. You have nothing to fear from 
niy daughter's sure hand. The operation 
is hi^ily over. But, my friend,' he added, 
*yott will need rest; an houfs n^> can 
do no harm. If you please, I will accom- 
pany you to your focmi.' 



CHAPTER XI. 



I was delighted at the idea of getting 
dear for awhSe of my tormentors. 
*After tea^' said the counsellor, *W6 



I will take a little walk over my estate. 
It is a fine day.' 

I I was shown a comfortable duunber^ 
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beaatifolly furnished, with a delightful 
prospect from the windows. 

* Here you may find amusement, too/ 
nid my host, pointing to a richly-filled 
bookcase. * If you need anything, you 
have only to ring.' 

Wishing me a refreshing siesta, the 
oonnsellor withdrew. I was alone. I 
looked out of the window, and was re- 
freshed by the beautiful prospect 

* This is really a charming residence,' 
thought I, * if it were not for these girls, 
with their savage pursuits. The old man 
is much too weak against these furies. 
That Dieflfenbach has pulled out one of 
my teeth, so that I spit blood as if I were 
in the last stage of consumption, he really 
seems to regard as a friendly service. At 
all events I'll not stay here long. I will 
see Oken, howev^, and fulfil my uncle's 
wishes to Vhe letter, and then Fm ofL If 
I were to stay here much longer, I believe 
Dieffenbach would have my legs and arms 
off, unless they were first shot away by 
Himrod.' 

During these cogitations I continued 
spitting blood; I felt no pain, but the 
hole in' my jaw wai very uncomfort- 
able. 

* I must certainly confess,' said I to 
myself^ * I never saw more beautiful crea- 
tures. They could hardly be handsomer; 
but what is all their beauty, if one's life 
is not safe ? But I want to see the third 
sister, Ernestine. To judge by her por- 
trait, she is softer than the others: she is 
a naturalist, and at least does not operate 
upon human beings, like Louise and 
Emilie. What her papa has told me of 
her fondness for spiders and similar in- 
sects ift, to be sure, not very recommenda- 
tory; but it does not endanger one's life. 
This confounded bloodspitting will never 
cease. I guess I shall get along best with 
Oken. It is lucky for me and Minna,' 
thought I^ continuing my reflection, * that 
these maidens have such singular pas- 
sions; and, besides, they certainly give 
themselves no particular trouble to make 
an impression upon a young man's heart; 
in fact, they seem to be bent upon mal- 
treating nie. If it were not so, and if 
they only kept themselves quiet like other 
girls, I should have to look out for my 
heart, and no one would wonder at that 
in the case of such extraordinary beau- 
ties.' 

I would gladly have smoked my dgar 
according to custom, but the state of my 
mouth would not allow it I was greatly 



excited by the strange adventures which 
had befidlen me within so short time. A 
brief hour's sleep on the sofa could not 
fail to be welcome. I took off my coat, 
stretched myself 9ut in my shirt-sleeves 
on the sofa, as it was rather warm, and 
laid niy head on the cushion. Sleep 
came, but it was no sleep that could re- 
fresh me. The torture I had suffered 
with the weird sisters was worse in my 
dreams than in reality. Now Louise was 
shooting off my head, and now Emilie was 
digging at my teeth. So they alternated, 
each vision growing worse than the pre- 
ceding. The perspiration started fiiom 
me; I ached and groaned enough to draw 
pity from a stone. After Nimrod had 
shot a hole in my body, so that the sun 
shone through, then came Diefifenbach 
with a string, on which hung my one- 
and-thurty teeth. I was toothless, like an 
old man of eighty; but my torture was to 
be still greater. Dieffenbach produced a 
long, thin iron, sharp as a needle, and 
was about to operate on my heart. I 
naturally protested, and strove to keep 
her off with desperation; but it was in 
vain. Invisible beings seized and held 
me hand and foot; I could not move; 
my heaving breast was laid bare, and, with 
a demoniac laugh, the horrible creature 
plunged the steel into my heart The 
perspiration rolled from me. I cried out, 
and awoke. After my eyes were open, I 
thought I was still dreaming, and my 
hair stood up Uke so many tapers. Emilie 
stood in reality before me, a lancet in her 
hand, my arm stripped up, and a dark 
red jet was flowing from it into a basin, 
which a maid-servant was holding. 

* Mercy! what is the matter with 
me r I murmured, in a most melancholy 
tone, for the loss of blood made me feel 
fEunt 

* Hush, hush,' said my murderess, tor 
so I really took her to be; * be quiet, or 
you will disturb the bandage.' 

* Are you going to kill me?' I stam- 
mered. 

*By no means; but your feverish state, 
a real delirium, in which, as I came into 
the room without knowing you were here, 
I found you, led me to fear the worst; I 
saw that nothing but instant bleeding 
could relieve you. See here, for yourself, 
how feverish your blood is.' 

But I saw nothing, for my head sank 
back upon the cusfadon, and my eyes 
dosed. A fkinting fit came to my relief 
In the coarse of an hour and a-half after- 
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wards, I was staggering, pretty well weak- 
ened bj the blood-letting, at the coun- 
sellor's side, over his beautiful grounds. 

*Do I walk too fast ibr you?' asked 
my companion, obser^ng the efforts I 
made to keep up with him. 

* Yes, indeed,' I replied; *I feel rather 
weak.* 

Junghaud stopped, and in a kind and 
sympathising tone remarked, *My poor 
fellow, you little dreamed, when you set 
oat on this pleasure excursion, that you 
would need to be bled.' 

*That I confess,' I answered. 

*I cannot conceive,' continued the 
counsellor, * what bloodthirsty spirit has 
got possession of my daughter. I assure 
you that otherwise she is one of the 
gentlest creatures in the world.' 

I could not see it so. 

* But,' said Junghauel, *yon must really 
have been in danger. Emilie has a sharp 
eye, and would never have bled you, had 
it not been necessary.' 

* But what could have ailed me 1' I 
asked; * at the most, I was only a little 
deranged by the tooth-puUing.' 

*A little loss of blood,' continued the 
counsellor, excusing his daughter, *or> 
dered by a careful physician, and effected 
by an experienced hand, never did any 
harm; I am satisfied of that.' 

The singular man seemed to find some 
justification for all his daughters' follies. 
I believe, if they had cut my head off, he 
would have thought it all right 

*And as to the tooth,' said he, *you 
ought to be right glad to get rid of it. I 
have examined it, and quite agree with 
Emilie. I don't believe it would have 
held out a year.* 

This consolation could help me little. 
If the tooth were not sound, I don't know 
what soundness is. And even if it were 
right to have the tooth out, one might 
wait till he was driven to it by pain. My 
lost grinder had never given me the 
slightest trouble. I considered not with- 
out anxiety the whol^ state of my health, 
and reflected whether there might not 
be something out of the way with me that 
could attract Dieffenbach's notice, for it 
was possible that some new operation 
might be impending. After we had wan- 
dered over a good part of the estate, and 
I had admired everything, as the day was 
declining, we turned towards the house, 
where the tea-table stood ready. The 
young ladies were agam absent: Nimrod 
might be banting^ IXeffenbaoh catting off 



limbs, and Oken pursuing her investigar 
tions. I was indeed curious about Oken, 
and I must confess I longed to see the 
maiden. In her case, one would have 
nothing to fear; I was not a beetle, but- 
terfly, or tarantula. 

The counsellor seemed annoyed at the 
absence of his daughters. He must have 
felt the rudeness with which his worthy 
guest was treated. He was hard put to 
it to find excuses for the maidens. 

* You must not take it ill of these wild 
girls,' said he. * I confess it to my sor- 
row, left to themselves, they have grown 
up without restraint, and what with their 
odd tastes, they have no idea of what 
passes in the world for politeness. I 
see very well it can't go on thus much 
longer. They will grow perfectly wild; I 
must take them in hand. They all love 
me devotedly; in this respect I could not 
wish for better children. I am not with- 
out hope of getting them into order. On 
the whole, I had rather that they should 
grow up thus, unsophisticated by city life, 
than that they should be mere fashionable 
ladies, in whom all nature and purity of 
heart are lost.' • 

I have never met with a father who 
seemed to dote so on his children. He 
kept talking about their manifold good 
qualities. I was heartily glad that nei- 
ther Louise nor Emilie was present. My 
appetite would certainly have been 
spoiled. 

The counsellor stepped to the window. 
Evening was coming on. * We cannot wait 
any longer,' said he; * let us be seated.' 

We took our seats. The exercise had 
made me right hungry, although the re- 
membrance of the amputated arm from 
time to time not a little disturbed me. 
We had been at the table some fifteen 
minutes, and the lights had been brought 
in, when the door opened, and the long- 
expected Oken entei^ I rose, made my 
bow, and my admiration of the beautiful 
maiden became rapturous. Yes, this 
Oken, the divine Ernestine, this was the 
one for me. As beautiful as her sisters, 
but gentle, amiable in the highest degree, 
she did not, like Nimrod and Dieffenbach, , 
run rudely past me without noticing my 
presence, but modestly bowed to me. She 
excused herself prettUy for being so late: 
had she known that so agreeable a guest 
had arrived, the most interesting scien- 
tific investigations would not have de- 
tained her. I had to guard my heart 
with all mf care against the sweet eyes of ' 
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tiiiB dnnning maiden. Ernettine was 
dressed, althoagb somewhat fantasticany, 
with gr«it taste. One thing I did not 
exactly like, and that was a heavy, sin- 
gular, glittering rine which she wore round 
her white neck. I could not conceive 
why she siioold have fiancied such an odd 
necklace. 

Oken took her seat at the table. The 
conversation became very lively. It tnmed 
upon natural history. Ernestine spoke 
with animation; her dark eyes beamed 
most brilliantly. To ingratiate myself 
with her, I pretended to feel a great in- 
terest in her fiivourite science, although I 
had never given it any attention. Father 
Junghanel was qnite happy. The good 
man looked at us as if everything were 
settled between us. Wine and love over- 
power me with equal facility. Oken was 
speaking of the amphibious animals, and 
mentioning some of the latest discoveries 
made by naturalists; but I troubled my- 
self little with the learned lecture, and 
looked only at the beautiful mouth which 
spoke so fluently, and at the beautiful 
eyes which sparkled so brightly. Sud- 
denly a most singular object was dancing 
directly under my nose. I stared at it 
with ill my eyes, and had nearly fallen 
backwards, chair and all, in my fright 
There was a real, live snake, stretching 
out to me its horrible head and wicked 
tongue. 

* Here you have a very fine specimen 

of the * Ernestine named a Latin 

name. 

I was beside myselt From my child- 
hood, I had had an extraordinary respect 
for snakes. With horror I remarked that 
Ernestine had taken o£f her necklace, and 
was holding it towards me. 

* Afraid of snakes,' laughed Oken, *and 
yet interested in natural history? That 
is not possible.' 

The snake's head, with its forked 
tongue, persecuted me like a fiend. The 
terrible maiden seemed to feed on my 
agony. She held the monster right at 
my foce. 

i *I beseech yon,' cried I, conjuringly, 

. *free me from thb horrible sight.' 

f 'I see nothing horrible,' she returned, 

very quietly; 'just look how gracefully it 

moves.' 

Agsun the snake's head danced directly 
nnder my nose. I sprang up, and began 
to retreat Ernestine followed me with 
the snake. 

{ *I don't Qnderstmd/ now began her 



father, very coolly, *why people have such 
an aversion to snakes.' 

* Bpn't you V cried I, continually draw- 
ing hack before the pursuing monster; *I 
can't endure the beasts.' 

*Awayl' said Ernestine, angrily; *yoa 
are no genuine naturalist.' And with 
that she slapped me in the face with the 
snake, so that I absolutely cried out with 
fright, and tdien she wound the animal 
like a chain round her swan-like neck. 

I had had enough now of the counsel- 
lor's third daughter. He had seen mj 
annoyance, and had repeatedly bidden 
Ernestine desist from her cruel play, but 
the maiden seemed possessed, and she 
tortured me so that the perspiratiim 
dropped from my forehead. 

'I'm oflf !' said I to myself, as I wiped 
my face with my pocket-handkerchief. 
* You won't see me here again very soon, 
m say good-by to this house, where no 
man, no wooer, least of all, can stand it' 

Oken, after she had settled it that no 
scientific conquest was to be made of me, 
followed the way of her sisters, and 
treated me with marked contempt, quit« 
en bagatelle. My sprouting love could 
not have been more effectually withered. 
Junghauel remarked, not without dissa- 
tisfaction, the change in the behaviour of 
his daughter. He appeared almost to 
blame me for it. 

*I could not have believed,' said he, 
*that you would have been so disturbed 
by a little harmless snake.' 

*He is frightened, isn't he?' said Er- 
nestine, with a smile. * We are a differrat 
sort of people.' 

*One cannot help his nature,' said I, 
sullenly. 

'Nature I' exclaimed she. *Wbat do 
you know of nature? Pray, never men- 
tion the word.' 

She grew positively nndviL I was 
filled with resentment, and was about to 
answer the nnfeminine maiden somewhat 
tartly, when she made a suspicious move- 
ment of the hand towards her live amulet 
I swallowed my retort, and resolved upon 
retreat. 

* Suppose,' said the counsellor, as ho 
pushed back his chair—- 'suppose we should 
smoke a cigar?' 

The proposal was by no means dis- 
agreeable to me. A burning dgar in my 
month might afford me some protection 
against the African reptile. I meant to 
smoke so furiously, thiat Ernestine and 
her amulet might be mSoetMi together. 
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* But you know, dear fatho*/ exclaimed 
the maiden, *Bibi cannot bear tobacco- 
smoke; can you, Bibi?' 

* You ai-e riglit, my daughter,' replied 
the counsellor; 'I forgot it;* and turn- 
ing to me, be added, * excuse me, my 
dear sir, but the graceful little animal 
really cannot bear tobacco-smoke.' 

And so, for the sake of the graceful 
little animal, I had to renounce my habit 
of smoking after tea. Things were car- 
ried pretty far. Like her sisters, Ernes- 
tine still continued to torment me. I 
was not for a moment free from the fear 
of the horrible BibL 

* If this naturalist,' thought I to my- 
self, * would only be off with her snake.' 
But friend Oken had no idea of going. 
I suppose she wished to compensate me 
for her long absence. For two weary 
hours I had to suffer. I could not take 
any pleasure in the beautiful eyes of Er- 
nestine, for my eyes were fastened on the 
snake; I was in constant dread lest 
Bibi should slip off from the neck of his 
mistress, and make mo a visit. At all 
events, the little eyes of the snake glit- 
tered most suspiciously. I shall never 
forget that evening. I thanked my stars 
that the two other sisters were not visible. 
Thus far I had had only one to deal with 
at a time. That was some comfort. If 
they had concluded a triple alliance, and 
all three operated upon me at once, I 
should have been lost without a doubt. 
In every evil, there is a good which 
neutralises it in some degree. I had 
suffered so much all day with fright, 
loss of a tooth and of blood had come 
upon me in such rapid succession, that 
my energies were completely prostrated. 
Every noise at the door made me start, 
for I was in continual fear that either 
Nimrod or Bieffenbach, or both together, 
would come in, and begin to practise some 
new and unheard-of mischief upon me. 
Nimrod would have set about snuf6ng 
the candles with pistol-balls, and Bieffen- 
bach, as soon as she remarked my feverish 
condition, would have been for administer- 
ing pills and blisters. From all these pos- 
sibilities, however, I was saved. Neither 
Louise nor Emilie made her appearance, 
and Ernestine at last retired. The old 
gentleman, as was his custom, instantly 
took occasion to descant upon the merits 
of his darling, as he called his youngest 
daughter. 

* One gets accustomed to her strange 
taste ixk time,' said he; * but I am not 



without hope she will f(»rget all these 
things when she is onc(K married.' 

I began to long for bedtime. Tl 
counsellor perceived my weariness at 
last, and, to my great joy, accompanied 
me to my sleeping cliamber. 

*Now/ thought I, *I shall have some 
rest at last, after all the fears, and dan- 
gers, and sufferings of the day.' We 
wished one another a good-nighty and I 
found myself alone. I was so tired that 
I instantly undressed, extinguished the 
lights, and groped in the darkness to- 
wards the bed. After some fumbling, I 
fortunately reached my object, drew down 
the coverlet, and was about to make use 
of my couch, when I sprang back with 
horror; I had touched some hard object 
that moved. If I was not deceived, it 
was a tortoise. No power on earth could 
have induced me to use the horrible bed. 
While I was thinking whether I should 
cry * Murder,' or let the matter rest, 
something bit my great toe so furiously, 
that I shrined with pain. A huge crab 
hung on my foot. I danced about so 
frantically, that at last I shook off the 
monster, and hurled it against the wall. 
I fled to the sofa. A harrowing thought 
seized me. ' What if they have fiEtstened 
me up in Ernestine's cabinet?' The 
idea became every moment more and 
more probable, for all around there was 
a creephig, and a scratching, and a rust- 
ling, that sounded most suspiciously. In- 
stantly something crawled close to my 
ear. I clutched at it, and seized with a 
shudder a great beetle. I dashed it with 
fury away from me, and heard it crack 
against the wall. Scarcely was I free 
of the beetle, when something bit the 
calf of my leg. The idea that the new 
enemy might be an earwig made me rav- 
ing; for no living thing bad I a greater 
aversion than for the aforesaid earwig. 
I had heard dreadful stories of this crea- 
ture. I caught like one possessed at 
my calf, but I could not catch the biter; 
the thing had surely crept up higher, for 
I certainly felt a twinge on my thigh. I 
now sprang from the sofa, and sought for 
means to light a candle; but nothing of 
the kind was to be found. I trod upon 
some frightful kind of reptile. All the 
tortures of the Inquisition were nothing 
to my situation, I could no more sleep 
than on the edge of a precipice; my ex- 
cited imagination painted everythmg still 
more frightfully. Suddenly I heard a 
hissing. * There's a snake,' thought 1; 
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*I shall oerteinly be stung.' I now be- 
gan to shout like A wounded Ajax. In 
the ^rkness, I upset the table; several 
boxes that stood on it were <to)wn down 
and broken, and I beard with increased 
agony bow a new biting world was let 
loose. 1 raved like a madman; — it was 
aU one to me wheth^ any one in the 
house wished to sleep or not. At last 
tiie counsdlor was awakened. He came 
with a tight in his dressing-gown to my 
iDhamber. He saw at once the cause of 
my outcries, and said, *The thoughtless 
girl, she wiU tuin the whole house into a 
cabinet of natural curiosities ! ' I fieemed 
to myself like Adam on the sixth day of 
the creation, where he is painted among 
the beasts. Junghauel transferred me 
to another chamber, which the natoalist 
had spared. 

*Here you have nothing to fear,' said 
my host, consolingly; *you will sleep all 
tb3 better for the disagreeable things you 
have suffered.' 

hope so/ said I, gathering up my 
clothes out of the muider-hole. 

The counselor had spoken no untruth. 
After I had crawled about on my hands 
and feet, and flashed the light into all 
the tx>rners of the ohamber, I became 
pret<7 weftl convinced that there were no 
natural curiosities there, either living or 
-dead; and so I went to bed once again, 
but none the less resolved that this should 
be the last as wdl as the first night that 

I speat in W ^ I determined, all my 

hfmn solicitations to the contr^y, to be 
off at the earliest possible hour, before 
the eharming but dangerous daughters of 
the counsellor should have left their beds. 
After these wise resolves, I stretched my- 
self out, and made myself comfortable, 
while the tortoise in the bed origmally 
intended for me probably did the same. 
The night passed quietly by^ a sound 
sleep feU upon me, so that I had no bad 
dreams, as I had feared. Hardly had 
the first light of morning looked into my 
window, when I sprang freshly from my 
bed, and set about to put my purposes 
into execution, dressing myself with all 
despatch. My purpose was irrevocable. I 
was delighted at having awaked so early. 

* You will make great eyes,' thought I, 
*ye tormenting spirits, when you find the 
bird has suddenly flown. Save me from 
such a wife ! Ob, my Minna, when I 
think of your sweet simplicity, what a 
difference I Soon, beloved girl, shall I 
fold thee in my arms.' 



*The deverest thing,' thought I again, 
*woidd certainly be to adopt the French 
fashion — without a word to any one. I 
foresee the conflict I shall have with the 
counsellor; ho will not listen to a depar- 
ture so touch Uke a flights I will write 
to him at the end of the first day** journey, 
and repres^t to him that, with t^e best 
will in the world, I could not consent any 
longer to be the target of his daughters^ 
humours.' I was resolved to write as 
politely as possible, that I might not 
wound his feelings. My undo also would 
be satisfied, when he should learn all 
I had suffered from the sisterly trefoil 
Amidst these cogitations I came at last 
to the end of my toilet, and was just 
upon the point of starting o% when I 
was stopjied by an unexpected obstade. 
While I was given up to the glad hope 
that the couusellor's daughters, like all 
maidens loving sleep, were still deep in 
the featherS) my door suddenly flew open, 
and to my no small horror in came Kim- 
rod, with two glittering pistols. 

* Avast!' sighed I to myself; *my tor- 
ment is beginning anew. I must confess 
the lovely trio begin their tiay's work be- 
times. Oh, if I only once had this horrid 
pUce behind my back !^ 

Without any compliments^ Nimrod 
coolly began: * i ou have during the past 
night injured the property (ji my sister 
Ernestine in such a way, you have shown 
for several of Ernestine's fftvourites such 
a contempt, as borders upon insult, and 
demands atonement I have considered 
the a&ir; we will exchange three shots.' 

*YoH have lost your senses!' I ex- 
claimed. 

* That you will soon discover,' she coolly 
resumed, * whether I am in my senses 
or not. Oonsider the case. You have 
broken the shdl of a sea-crab, a very 
nu-e spedmen; you have thrown a valu- 
able beetle against the wall, with a vio- 
lence that ruined the poor creature; you 
have further broken certain valuable 
boxes containing insects; do you not ad- 
mit these charges 1 ' 

* Perish the whole crew of spiders and 
reptiles!' cried I, in great excitement, 
upon finding myself called to account for 
my doings. 

*You will please to follow me,' said 
Louise; * injuries of this sort can only be 
cancelled with blood.' 

*Quit these fooleries,' I replied; *I 
fight not with ladies,' 

* Fooleries!* asked Kimrod, stepping 
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up to me with raised pistol, while her 
eye flashed. *Does your courage fail 
you?' 

* For every contest there must be some 
reasonable ground.' 

* Tou are quibbling, sir; follow me ! ' 

* But what if I declare that I will in 
no case fight with you 1 I could never 
hope for peace, were I to level a pistol at 
an V human bemg.' 

* You need not aim at me — shoot into 
the air; I am the injured party — ^letyour- 
aelfbeshotat!' 

* Your obedient servant' 

* I ask for the last time, will you fol- 
low me V 

* In no case.' 

* Well, then, I will publish you for the 
most pitiable coward the sun ever shone 
upon.' 

* You will do as you please.' 

*And I will put a mark upon you, 
whidi you shall carry as long as you live, 
to remind you of your cowardice.' 

* A mark !* I asked myself; * what does 
the horrible creature mean ? She seems 
to me capable of anything.' I was 
exceedingly uncomfortable. Louise ap- 
proached with her pistol cocked; her look 
was fearfully monacing. Horror seized 
me. I began to retreat The perspira- 
tion burst forth. The fury followed me 
step for step with pistol presented. At 
last, excited to the uttermost, I ex- 
claimed, in despair, * Let me alone, you 
hateful creature; I was just on the point 
of leaving this inhospitable house.' 

* You are going to leave W 1 ' asked 

Louise, in a strangely-joyful tone, and 
letting the pistol sink. 

*I never would have come here but 
for the urgent wish of my uncle.' 

* Utter no falsehood,' said Louise, grave- 
ly. * It was not your uncle's wish alone 
that brought you here. You had other 
views.' - - . 

* Indeed, I had not, lady.' 

*Did you not come,' asked Louise, *to 
marry me, or one of my sisters V 

* Marry you ! What an idea ! It never 
entered my head. I am already en- 
gaged.' 

'What!' cried Louise, with delight, 
throwing away the pistol, and almost 
fiftlling on my neck. *You engaged! 
Why did you not tell us so before V 

I knew not what to think as the charm- 
ing maiden embraced me so stormily, and 
looked at me so joyfully with her beau- 
^ tiful eyes. 



* No one ever asked me about it, lady/ 
I replied. 

*And how many unpleasant things 
would you, poor man, have spared your- 
self,' said Louise, much excited. * I should 
not have shot at you, Ernestine would 
not have worried you with her snake, nor 
Emilie taken your blood, and pulled your 
tooth out' 

* It is much to be wished that the lat- 
ter had not happened,' I confessed. 

* You would have found us all very 
amiable children.' 

With all respect I replied, *But, lady, 
I do not exactly understand ^ 

* I will solve the riddle for you,' said 
Louise, every moment growing more and 
more charming; * we,, too, have already 
disposed of our hearts.' 

•AUthreel' 

* All three. In spite of our unwomanly 
passions, I confess it, in matters of the 
heart, we are still girls.' 

* I am delighted to hear it.' 

* Delighted, are you ? Scare we, too. 
But father, good and indulgent as he is, 
is on the point of love immoveable.' 

'Howsor 

*IIe thinks too much of what are 
called good settlements. Unfortunately, 
our gentlemen are not exactly good, in 
the worldly sense. One is a penniless 
lieutenant, another a poor candidate of 
theology, and a third a poor artist ! But 
all three are rich in heart and intellect, 
and real Croesuses in their love for us.' 

* And which of these three happy gen- 
tlemen,' I asked, with a smile, ^ has se- 
cured the heart of the lovely Louise 1' 

* The theologian.' 

*The theologian!' I exclaimed, with 
wonder. 

* You consider me, then, as quite too 
wild for the pious man.' 

* Well ! a preacher of peace, and a bold 
huntress ' 

*Love equalises everything/ said Louise, 
with a winning frankness; * and do you 
think I cannot be gentle 1' 

* What is impossible for you V 

* Oh, I can be as soft as a little Iamb,' 
continued the beauty, *when it gives him 
pleasure. But let me go on with my 
story. Our father insists that he will 
hear nothing of these tender relations. 
We, all three sisters, pray fervently every 
day that the temporal circumstuices of 
our lovers may be improved, so that they 
may come forward and claim our hands. 
For their sakes, we have driven away many 
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a wooer from W— — ^. When any strange 
g^tleman appears, wo sisters instantly 
form an alliance; and if one plot does 
not succeed, wc try a second and a third. 
Confess yourself, would you, had you been 
disengaged — would you have taken one 
of us for a wife, after we had shown our- 
selves to you as we did yesterday?* 

*An old witch sooner,' I exclaimed, 
firankly; * one's life would at least be safer 
with such a one.* 

* Very much obliged,' said Louise, with a 
bow; * a proof of the success of our plan&' 

I had now to describe my lady-love to 
my new friend, and how I stood in the 
same plight with the daughters of the 
counsellor — as my unde had no suspicion 
of my love for WUhelmina. 

While we were chatting thus confiden- 
tiaOy, a blooming head was seen at the 
door, whidi seemed to be not a little sur- 
^sed at our intimaqr* 

*Come in, Emilie!' cried Louise, 
laughing. * Peace is concluded ; our sup- 
posed enemy is engaged: we have nothing 
tofearfirom him.' 

Diefibnbach entered, and likewise ma- 
nifested a gentleness of which I could not 
have dreamed the barbarous dentist ca- 
pable. And soon Oken made her appear- 
ance. They expressed the greatest sor- 
row for the tricks they had pUyed me. 
Thej declared, at the same time, that, if 
they had not discovered that I was en- 
gaged, they had made all their preparations 
to render the day more intolerable than the 
preceding. We made a league of friend- 
ship. I could not desire more amiable 
friends. At the same time, I had to pro- 



mise to remain sevend days at W * 

To show myself worthy of their friend- 
ship, and in order to heap coals of fire 
on their heads, I undertook the office of 
intot^ssor with theur father, and resolved 
not to leave W until the counsel- 
lor had given his consent to the betrothed 
of his three daughters to their respective 
lovers. In this good work I eventually 
succeeded; and, within a fortnight after 
I left W , the three ladies were for- 
mally affianced to the objects of their 
choice. In return for all this happiness, 
the counsellor undertook to get mf uncle 
to consent to my marriage with Wilhel- 
mina, and was sucoessfuL 

I have seldom heard my worthy uncle 
laugh so heartily, as when I related my 

adventures at W , To bring our 

story to a dose. Although I brought no 
bride from W , and although I mar- 
ried the poor widow's daughter, my uncle, 
nevertheless, took me into partnership. 

As to the loss of my grinder, the gen- 
tlemen who were the happy husbinds of 
the three beauties never failed to express 
their sympathy for me; but Dieffenbach, 
the operator, always insisted that I de- 
served to lose a tooth, for appearing to 
woo one of the sisters when my heart was 
no longer my own; and my good Wilhel- 
mina always agreed with her. 

We have all been living for some yean 
in the most friendly relations, and in con- 
stant intercourse. The descendants of 
our four married couples amount now to 
five little gentlemen and seven young 
ladies. Hence bloom new loves and new 
romances. It is the way of the world. 



A WoBD TO BACHBLOB&— If jou intend to 
' marry— if you think your happiness will bo in- 
creased, and yoxxr interest advanced by matri- 
mony— be sure and look where you're going. 
Join yourself In union with no woman who is 
selfish, for she will sacrlfioe you— with no one 
who is fickle, for she will become estranged — 
have nought to do with a proud one, for she will 
demise you — ^nor with an extravagant one, for 
she will ruin you. Leave a coquette to the fools 
that flutter around her; let her own fireside ac- 
commodate a scold, and flee from a woman who 
loves scandal, as you would flee from the evil 
one. 

Things which no Touno Oestleman will 
SvBB DO IT BE CAN HELP IT.— Take a tour on the 
Continent without letting his moustache grow. 
—Allow that he can oxiet for fomMmd-twenty 
hoiu« without his smoke. — ^Betray a penchant for 
pastiy otherwise than secretly in private trips 
to the oonfectio&et^s, alleging in public that 'it 



spoils one's taste for wine so.'— Wear boots of 
any other than the most excruciating polish and 
proportions. — Bo ever caught in the confession 
that he thinks his elder brother is in any way 
his superior — ^age alone excepted. — ^Attend an 
evening party without consuming all the ices he 
can lay his hands on. — Suffer the servant to sit 
up for him, when he thinks he has a chance of 
being trusted with the latch-key. — ^BefliBe a full- 
flavoiured cigar if it be offered, although he more 
than half anticipates it will make him sick. — 
Escort his sisters to a dance, and not make him- 
self intensely disagreeable by interrupting their 
flirtations.— Lose an opportunity of impressing 
it on his hearers that he ' knows a thing or two.' 
— And lastly, ever hear the word 'young' in 
any way applied to him without facially express- 
ing his extreme disgust at it. 

Young ladies are like arrow»— they are all in 
a quiver till the beaux comtf and can't go oflT 
without them. 
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Years-^yeart ago-^re fet my dreams 

Had been of being wise and witty; 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 

Or yawn'd o^er this infernal Ohitty— 
Tears, years ago, while all my joys 

Were in my fowling-pieoe and filly: 
In short, while I was yet a boy^ 

I fell in love with Laura Lilly* 

I saw her at a country ball; 

There when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Qave signal sweet in that old hall, 

Of hands across and down the middle^ 
Hers was the subtlest spell by for 

Of all that sets young hearts romancing: 
She was our queen, our rose, our star; 

And when she danced— oh, heaven, 
her dancing! 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white; 

Her voice was exquisitely tender; 
Her eyes were full of liquid light} 

I never saw a waist so slender; 
Her QYerf look, her every smile, 

Shot right and left a score of arrows; 
I thought 'twas Yenus from her isle, 

I wondered where she*d left her sparrows. 
She talk'd of politics or prayers; 

Of Southey^s prose, or Wordsworth's 
sonnets; 
Of daggers or of dancing boars, 

Of battles or the last new bonnets; 
By candle-light, at twelve o'clock. 

To me it matter'd not a tittle. 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 

I might have thought they murmured 
Little. 

Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

I loved her with a love eternal; 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 

I wrote them for the * Sunday Jonmal»' 
My mother laugh'd; I soon found out 

That ancient ladies have no feeling: 
My father frown'd; but how should gout 

Find any happiness in kneeling? 
She was the daughter of a dean. 

Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic; 
She had one brother just thirteen. 

Whose colour was extremely hectic; 
Her grandmother for many a year 

Had fed the parish with her bounty; 
Her second cousin was a peer, 

And lord-lieutenant of the county. 
But titles and the three per cents. 

And mortgages, and great relations. 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents, 

Oh 1 what are they to love's sensations ] 



Black eyes, fair forehead^ clustering locks. 
Sudi wealth, such honours, Cupid 
chooses; 
He cares as little for the stocks. 

As Baron Bothschild for the muses. 
She sketch'd; the vale, the wood, the 
beach, 

(jfrew lovelier from her pencil^s shading: 

She botanised; I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading: 

She warbled Handel; it was grand- 
She made the Catalina jealous: 

She touch'd the organ; I could stand 
For hours and hour% and blow the bel- 
lows* 

She kept an album, too, at home. 

Well fill'd with all an album's glories; 
Paintings of butterflies and Rome, 

Patterns for trimming, Persian stories; 
Soft songs to Julia's cockatoo, 

Fierce odes to famine and to slaughter; 
And autographs of Prince Laboo, 

And recipes of elder-water. 
And she was flattered, worshipp'(]^ bored. 

Her steps were watch'd, her dress was 
noted, 

Her poodle dog was qtilte adored, 

Her fiayings were extremely quoted. 
She laugh'd, and every heart was glad, 

As if the taxes were abolish'd; 
She frown'd, and every look was sad, 

As if the opera were demolished. 
She smiled on many just for fun — 

I knew that there was nothing in it; 
I was the first, the only one. 

Her heart thought of for a minute; 
I knew it, for she told me so, 

In phrase which was divinely moulded; 
She wrote a charming hand, and oh ! 

How sweetly all her notes were folded ! 
Our love was like most other loves— 

A little glow, a little shiver; 
A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 

And * FJy Not Yet,' upon the river. 
Some jealousy of some one*s heir, 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair. 

The usual vows— and then we parted. 
We parted — months and years roU'd by; 

We met again for summers after; 
Our parting was all sob and sigh — 

Our meeting wasall mirth and laughter; 
For in ray heart's most secret cell 

There had been many other lodgers; 
And she was not the ball-room belle. 

But only Mrs— Something^Bogers. 
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My fiicnd was rather an eccentric and 
self-willed fellow, or he would never have 
taken to the stage. He was not driven 
to it by accident or necessity, as if it had 
been his dernier ressort. Not a bit of it. 
Charles Ooleraine was well bom; his pa- 
rents were wealthy; and he had received 
a first-class education. He was a vexy 
clever fellow, too, and might have made 
muchrf the advantages that surroimded 
him; but, like many another gifted with 
an overflow of talents and an erratic tem- 
perament, he seemed to find it impossible 
to stick to any regular business or profes- 
sion, or to form any methodical theory of 
life. Notwithstanding the many promis- 
ing paths open to him, and in spite of the 
entreaties and recommendations of rela- 
tives and fri^ds, our Hercules would not 
make his choice. 

When in his twenty-second year, he 
took the whim into his head of making 
a long tour through the country, on foot; 
and, after he had been absent from home 
many months, we had news of him as 
having been seen on the stage of the 

H Theatre, performing leading parts 

in genteel comedy and melodrama, to the 
admiration of the good folks of that large 
and populous town. When this intelli- 
gence came to my ears, I went at once to 

H , intent upon seeing for myself 

what sort of figure my old schoolmate 
cut in the livery of Thespis. 

Surely enough I found him, and, from 
my box, saw and heard him rattle through 
a part in one of Sheridan's comedies in 
very capital style. I was not surprised, 
however, to see how much at home he 
was on the stage, and to find him acting 
with a great d^ more of nature, spirit, 
and scholarship, than any of the profes- 
sional artists who were in the cast with 
him. He was one of those clever, mer- 
curial fellows who can do anything well 
to which they take a fancy. Had I 
heard of his coming out with a volume of 
first-rate poetry, or with a pragmatical 
treatise on science, history, politics, or 
3—6 



theology, full of new ideas and theories, 
I should only have regarded it as what 
might have been expected. The only 
thing that would have astonished me 
with respect to him would have been the 
fact of his settling down, in a formal and 
steady manner, to any sort of regular call- 
ing. 

I had not been long in the theatre be- 
fore I imagined I could perceive the se- 
cret of O^ley Ooleraine's taking with 
such enthusiasm to the stage. Not only 
the cast of the parts, but certain glances 
and tones, whicn I detected as being of 
much significance, hurried my suspicious 
to a conclusion which caused me much 
anxiety. While he rattled through the 
part of Captain Absolute, a very hand- 
some and clever young lady * played up 
to him/ as the phrase goes, in the rdle of 
Lydia. Charley has fallen in love with 
that young lady, and has turned actor 
for her sake; that was my confident be- 
lief long before the comedy came to an 
end. What would the old folks at home 
say, if they knew what sort of a pass 
their son was come to ? 

When the curtain was down, and all 
was over, I went round to the stage-door, 
and waited. By and by, Coleraine came 
forth, and, as I expected, the charming 
little actress. Miss Beatrice Jenran, was 
leaning on his arm. 

* Glad to see you, Charley !* 
*What! Ned, is it ever you? I am 

delighted !' There was a rather troubled 
blush on his face, though, notwithstand- 
ing this assurance. * But — but— excuse 
me for a few minutes. Where are you 
putting npV 

* At the Bedford.* 

* Very well, I will be with you in ten 
minutes. I am delighted beyond mea- 
sure to see you, my dear fellow, and we 
must have a long talk before to-night is 
over. Mind, in ten minutes !* 

The pretty actress regarded ns both 
with a very inquiring visage; but Char- 
ley tripped off with her, handed her 
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into a cab, and they were gone in a 
trice. 

Ko one will be surprised, when I say 
the ten minutes were more like thirty; 
but at Icugth Charley came to the Bed- 
ford, and we sat down to supper to- 
gether. 

We talked a great deal, of course. We 
had many mutual iuqmrics to make, 
much news to exchange. It will suffice, 
however, for the purpose of this narra- 
tive, to state that my supposition was fully 
and completely confirmed. Charley con- 
fessed, not only with frankness, but with 
enthusiasm, that he was in love, once and 
for ever. Ho declared that Beatrice Jervan 
was, beyond comparison, the most gifted, 
the brightest witted, the most brilliant 
girl it had ever been his fortune to meet. 
He had felt himself fascinated, drawn as 
by a spell, to the stage, after once seeing 
her perform; and the improved acquaint- 
ance of every successive day had only re- 
vealed to him that she was indeed * all 
his fancy painted her.' Every expecta- 
tion he had formed, upon witnessing her 
demeanour behind the footlights, had been 
— most rare coincidence completely 
verified. 

But our talk ended more seriously, and 
to me less pleasantly. He was thoroughly 
earnest in his passion, and had fully made 
up his mind to carry it speedily to a defini- 
tive and honourable consummation. He 
meant to take Miss Jervan from the 
stage, and marry her, as soon as he could 
gain his parents? consent to that step; 
and, if this should prove impossible, then 
to marry her without, and to keep to the 
stage himself, as an easy and pleasant 
mode of earning a maintenance. But he 
entreated me — and here was the less 
agreeable part of the business — ^to break 
the news at home, to become diplomatist 
betwixt him and father and mother, and, 
as I loved him, on the score of our an- 
cient and sincere friendship, to do all in 
my power to smooth the way for him. I 
uttered many cautions, many protests, 
and said many wise things; but where 
was ever the lover who would listen to 
reason 1 Coleraine pooh-poohed, laughed, 
complained, and talked, until he had won 
me over to such degree, that I said I 
would think about it, and would tell 
him my determination when I saw him 
again. 

Our next meeting was on the following 
morning. Coleraine knocked me up, and 
at noon took me to the rehearsal, to * see 



how things were managed.' They were 
going to play * She Stoops to Conquer' in 
the evening; Miss Jervan and my friend 
being cast for Miss Hardcastle and Touiig 
Marlow, as a matter of course. Charley 
seemed quite at home beneath the flys; 
and though only a month had passed since 
his d^utf he trod the boards and used his 
voice with all the ease and self-possession 
of an old stager. On this occasion I had 
an opportunity of seeing the charmer 
dose at hand and face to face, and of 
witnessing what were her breeding and 
behaviour. I must confess that I thought 
Charley's rapturous encomiums were jus- 
tified to a very fair degree. Miss Jer- 
van was certainly a very superior young 
lady, very different from the class of ladies 
ordinarily met with at rehearsal or behind 
the scenes; and, though her very consi- 
derable histrionic talents, joined to her 
personal advantages, rendered her acting 
showy and striking, she was in herself, I 
could perceive, of a modest and lady-likc 
temperament. I was glad to see that the 
manager and eveiy one else seemed to 
regard her with sincere respect. 

However, I knew what Coleraine's 
family and friends were; and I could see 
nothing in this connection but a dreary 
prospect of troubles and cstrangement& 
Very serious things, my gay young lovers ! 
The honeymoon is by no means a com- 
pensation for them. 

*She Stoops to Conquer' went off in 
first-rate style in the evening; the good 

playgoers of H being so delighted, 

that the leading lady and gentleman were 
called before the curtain to receive their 
plaudits at the termination. Coleraine 
was in high spirits: delighted with every- 
thing and every one, just after the insane 
way of young lovers in their glimpses of 
happiness. After handing Miss Jervan 
into her cab, he took me home with him 
to his own lodgings. And, apropos of 
this, I made a discovery which further in- 
creaised my sense of the young lady's pro- 
priety of feeling and behaviour. I saw a 
very decent-looking elderly lady in the 
cab that had been waiting for the young 
actress; and I learned from Coleraine that 
this was the young lady's aunt, who (Miss 
Jervan beingan orphan) exercised a kindly 
surveillance over her movements, being 
her constant companion and guardian, 
and never allowing her to go to or from 
the theatre alone. 

After supper, when our talk was fast 
and free, Charley drew a little ivory mi- 
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niatore from his breast, and showed it to 
me. It was a coanterfeit preseDtment of 
the charmer, that he had got painted by 
some clever artist for twenty guineas. It 
was a very excellent piece of work — the 
coloaring exquisitely soft and tender in 
tone, and the likeness so faithful as to 
be altogether unmistakeable. Ooleraine 
looked at it again and again, and pressed 
it to his lips in the way common with 
young fellows when they are in his condi- 
tion; and then buret upon me with a 
vehement reiteration of the suit he had 
pressed the preceding evening. In fact, 

before I left II ^ he had exacted a 

promise from me that I would cautiously 
reveal all to his father and mother, and 
would do my best * to bring them round.' 

And when I got back to town I cer- 
tiunly performed this promise, and did 
my best But, alas, for the good offices 
of friendship! Mr and Mra Ooleraine 
were aghast at the turn affairs had taken; 
enraged beyond expression to think that 
the son whom they had brought up and 
educated with such care and cost, and 
whose expectations ought to be so high 
and honourable, had taken to exhibit 
himself for the amusement of the public, 
and had formed an attachment with an 
obscure actress in a provincial theatre. 
They were, indeed, truly and deeply 
erieved that Charles should outrage the 
Mefings he knew they entertained, and 
* throw himself away' in this manner. 
All that I could say, in extenuation of 
their son's youthftil spirit of adventure 
in trying his talents upon the stage, or 
in justification of his attachment to the 
young lady, as being excited by uncom- 
mon talents and great personal gifts, was 
entirely in vain. I wrote to Charley, ap- 

Erismg him of my non-success; and I be- 
eve that his father and mother wrote to 
him also, tellmg him very plainly, if not 
severely, what was their opinion of the 
course he was following, of the associa- 
tion which he had formed, and begging 
him to return home immediately. It was 
their hope that they should be able to 
get him out of the mJ^sdUiance before 
matters had gone too far to render retreat 
easy or possible. 

Undoubtedly, Ooleraine was very much 
disturbed at finding himself thus set in 
reprehensible opposition to his parents; 
but he did not, for a moment, think of 
altering bis own views, or of separating 
himself from the object of his regard 
He wrote home, saying as much; but 



only received in reply a reiteration of the 
parental ooansel— ^he was young, inex- 
perienced, and impulsive, they said; and 
it was their hope, theur prayer, that he 
would not rashly take a step which would 
ruin all his prospects, estrange him from 
his reUtives and friends, and embitter the 
whole of his life. At then: request I 

went to H again, upon the forlorn 

errand of attempting to draw him away 
from that region of sweet danger, and to 
bring the young prodigal back again. 

I went directly to his lodgmgs, and 
discovered him in a state of vehement, 
feverish excitement. I was so struck by 
his pallor and agitation when I first made 
my descent upon him, ttiat I immediately 
thought that, if father and mother could 
have seen his condition, their opposition 
to the young fellow's wishes woiJd surely 
have rdented; but I speedQy found that 
I was altogether wrong in my conception 
of the cause of his excitement. In the 
course of our conversation, he gave me to 
understand that he had not been able to 
conceal from Miss Jervan the fact that 
the scheme of life he had proposed, and 
in which she was to play a part so im- 
portant, had met with the decided oppo- 
sition of his Mends; and, also, that the 
young lady had attached the deepest con- 
sequence to that intimation, had implored 
him to leave her and forget her, for that 
she never would, on any consideration, 
be the means of tklienating him from his 
family and friends. On hearing this, I 
must say that my good opinion of Miss 
Jervan was much improved, and I could 
not help recalling some sweet lines firom 
Gerald Griffin's ballad of ' Gillie Macbree,' 
and putting the sentiment of them into 
the young lady's mouth, though in the poem 
they are so entirely the gentleman's: — 
*I might have said, 
Mv motmtain maid, 
A f&ther s right was never given 
True hearts to corse 
With tyrant force, 
^hat have been bless'd in heaven. 
Bat then I said, In after years. 

When thoughts of home will find her. 
My lore may mourn with secret tears, 

Her friends thus left behind her." 
* " Oh, no," I said, 
"My own dear maid, 
For me, though all forlorn fbr ever, 
That heart of thine 
Shall ne-'er repine 
O'er slighted dnty— neverl 
From home and tbee, though wani'iing far, 

A dreary fate be mine, love, 
I'd rather live in endless war 

Than buy my peace with thine, love." ' 
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' I, of course, wouldn't listen to any- 
thing of that sort,' Coleraine went on. 
*I told her I should never think of 
leaving her, mudi less forgetting her; 
and as for the governor and my dear 
mother, and all the rest of them, why 
they would he sure to come round when 
they knew it was no good to set their 
faces against us any longer; and as for 
a maintenance, we should do well enough. 
But she would not hear of it; she cried 
as if her heart would break, Ned, and 
iniasted that we must separate. And 
now, what do you think she has done ?' 
he asked, with a strong culmination of 
grief and mortification. 

* Indeed I don't know, my dear fellow; 
nothing desperate, I hope and trust 1' 
said I, in much alarm. 

*Why, she has gone away suddenly 
and secretly,' returned Coleraine, with 
despahr. 'No one knows when — ^no one 
knows whither— except the old aunt, and 
she won't give a word or a hint to any- 
body — ^not even to me. Beatrice didn't 
even say a word to the manager; she 
left us all in the lurch; and when the 
manager went to her aunt to complain 
and ask for an explanation, the forfeit- 
money for the breach of engagement was 
put into his hands at once, before it was 
asked for, and without one of his ques- 
tions being answered. It is all their 
doing at home, Ned. I have an idea 
that they must have written to her about 
me, and wounded her feelings. But I 
won't have my afl&iirs interfered with 
and broken up in that way. Mark my 
words, Ned; I will search and find her, 
wlierever she is gone to, and then no- 
thing in this world shall separate us 
again!' 

I had just commenced a grave and 
cooling exordium after this excited out- 
burst, when a visiter was announced, 
and an actor, named Craven, entered 
. the room: a man with a very excellent 
presence for dramatic purposes, I con- 
sidered — a good figure, rather slender, 
dark olive complexion, brilliant black 
eyes, white, well-set teeth, and rich 
black hair. Coleraine had thrown up his 
engagement at the theatre immediately 
upon the flight of Miss Jervan, and this 
gentleman had been summoned from a 
neighbouring city to fill his place. Mr 
Craven, indeed, was now come for certain 
plays and parts which Coleraine had to 
place in his hands. 
*I have just been informed,' said the 



comedian, Hhat Miss Jervan has left the 
theatre. If I had known that before I 
set out, I should not have been here.' 

* Indeed ! Why 1 * asked Coleraine, his 
face flushing on the instant. 

* Why, because of her talents, and be^ 
cause one can get on all the better when 
there is some one to act up to you, you 
know,' answered Mr Craven, not noticing 
Coleraine's excited look. * 1 was playing 

with her at B some time ago, and 

my main inducement for coming here at 
a moment's notice was the hope of see- 
ing her again. She left quite suddenly, 
it appears?' 

* She did, sir — she did,' said Charley, 
his excitement increasing. 

* I have half a mind to go back again, 
and wait until I hear where she has gone 
to,' said Craven, sitting down, moodily. 

* My dear fellow, let me be frank with 
you,' exclaimed Coleraine, with an im- 
petuosity that was natural to his tem- 
perament, as he crossed the room to where 
Mr Craven was sitting, and drew the mi- 
niature hastily from his breast. * Bo you 
see this miniature?' 

Craven started in his chair as with a 
pang, when he set his eyes upon that 
charming little portrait. 

*Mi8s Jervan herself!' he exclaimed, 
with strong, eager interest. 

*Yes; let me be frank with you,' re- 
peated Charley. * This is the counterfeit 
presentment of the lady I love. She 
consented to sit for it at my request; and 
also, it is with her consent that I wear it 
next my heart!' 

* I understand you — I congi-atulate you 
— I appreciate your frankness,' exclaimed 
Mr Craven, quickly, and in a somewhat 
flurried manner, as he rose from his chair 
and shook Coleraine by the hand. * I am 
greatly obliged for your friendly ingenu- 
ousness; possibly it has saved me much 
wasted time — many idle dreams.' 

Charley shook him by the hand, quite 
relieved and delighted by this assurance; 
but all the time there was a certain ex- 
pression beneath the flashy politeness of 
Mr Craven's theatrical smile, which, to 
my perception, was anything but sweet 
and amiable. Somehow, I had a sud- 
den conviction that he was a dangerous 
and vicious man. Coleraine was not 
troubled with any fancies of the sort, 
however. When, after some further com- 
monplace convei'sation. Craven rose to 
depart, he bid him good -morning with 
cordial politeness, and when he was gone, 
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said be was pleased with himself for 
having 'set the fellow right.' 

On the evening of that very day my 
sospicion of the perfidy of the comedian's 
nature gained an unexpected confirma- 
tion. 

Coleraine determined to call once more 
upon Miss Jervan's aunt before he left 

H , to roam through the world in 

quest of her. At his request I accom- 
panied him; and we proceeded to the 
house wherein the beauty had dwelt: a 
very decent, respectable house, and some- 
what secluded. We found the old lady 
at home, but she seemed to have been 
greatly put out of her way. Almost as 
soon as her servant had admitted us, she 
came out of the parlour and along the 
passage, in an impatient flurried manner. 

* Mr Coleraine ! Mr Coleraine ! * she ex- 
claimed, * no questions I beg, for I can't 
answer them. My niece has left me, and 
whither she has gone I have given her my 
sacred promise not to reveal. My sacred 
promise, sir, which, as you are a gentle-<|i'peopl< 
man, you will respect, I hope, and not 
try me with entreaties.* 

* Surely I will respect your sacred pro- 
mise, Mrs Duke,' answered Coleraine, 
flushing with warmth, vexation, and con- 
fusion. 'Since you set the matter on 
that foundation, you shall not break your 
promise on my account, at any rate, how- 
ever diflerent the behaviour I had aright 
to expect in this quarter.' 

' My dear sir, I am sure neither myself 
nor my niece ever thought of you other- 
wise than with respect,' rejoined the 
troubled Mrs ]>uke. 'But, when you 
grow calmer in thinking of us, sir, I am 
sure you will see that we have acted for 
the best. Believe an old woman, sir; it 
is fax better for you to abide by your 
father and mother's wishes than any &ncy 
of your own. Young people don't know 
what the world is, and oftentimes find 
their best pleasure in that which after- 
wards brings sorrow upon every day they 
have to live.' 

Of course I could say nothing on this 
occasion, either on one side or the other; 
but I thought that Mrs Duke seemed to 
be a very sensible old woman. 

' I perceive, ma'am, that your mind is 
perfectly made up,' returned Coleraine, 
striving to assume a light and friendly 
smile. 'I will not ask you any more 
questions, or involve you in any respon- 
sibility whatever. I give you warning, 
however, that I am not exactly of your 



way of thinking, aud that I shall still 
ma^e some endeavours to find out where 
Miss Jervan has taken herself to.' 

'Ah, sir,' said Mrs Duke, shaking her 
head, 'my thoughts are with your father 
and mother, and I wish yours were, too, 
though it's the way with young people to 
be crazy after their own fancies.* 

' Well, well,* exclaimed Coleraine, im- 
patiently, 'we might talk all day, and 
not come a whit nearer each other's way 
of thinking. Let us have the sense to 
stop: and, at any rate, lot us part good 
friends, Mrs Duke.* 

'Indeed, I hope so, sir. But don't go 
off for good and all, like this, Mr Cole- 
raine. Pray step in, gentlemen, and take 
a glass of my old gooseberry- wine and a 
sweet biscuit. Ah! I forgot; there's a 
gentleman in there now, belonging to the 
theatre,* she added, lowering her voice, 
and pointing to the parlour-door. 'I 
warrant you know him, sir; but, troth ! 
it's a trouble and worry to me to have 
le coming with their inquiries after 
Beatrice.' 

A flash of angry suspicion passed 
across Coleraine's face at this intimation. 
He hurriedly accepted the old lady's in- 
vitation, and went forward into the par- 
lour. Mrs Duke followed immediately, 
and I brought up the rear. 

The theatrical personage was Mr Craven 
himself^ and no other; and ho had come 
there to make a few inquiries on his own 
account. Coleraine's impetuous nature 
took fire immediately. 

'After our conversation this morning, 
it strikes me as rather curious that you 
should come here almost immediately, 
making inquiries after Miss Jervan !' he 
exclaimed, looking with pointed scrutiny 
at Craven. 

' My dear sir, don't let any tender fears 
carry you away,' returned Craven, placing 
the newspaper he had been reachng on 
his knee, and looking up with a smile of 
affected surprise. ' Don't be so sensitive 
to love's alarms! So far from coming 
here to make inquiries after Miss Jervan, 
I came expressly to ask Mrs Duke whe- 
ther she had any apartments to let !' 

*Ah!' muttered Mrs Duke, appa- 
rently greatly surprised, as if this were 
the first intimation she had had of the 
visiter's real object. The old lady had 
apartments to let, however, and therefore 
was too polite to make any remark; and 
moreover her woman's instinct warned 
her that the sooner these gentlemen were 
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separated the better. Accordingly, sbe 
b^an to bustle about, and set her excel- 
lent home-brewed gooseberry-wine, and 
her excellent home-baked sweet biscuits, 
on the table, pouring forth, handing 
round, and begging us to partake. 

Oolerainc was coniuderably taken aback 
by Craven's coolness, but he returned no 
answer, save a contemptuous *0b, in- 
deed!' The idea of the man seeking 
lodgings in tiiat quarter was a further 
aggravation; but what could be aaid 
against his going where he chose !' 

When we had emptied the glasses that 
the good lady had filled, we took our de- 
parture, leaving Mr Craven in possession 
of the field — he and Coleraine quitting 
sight of each other with feelings decidedly 
unfriendly. 

I still did what I could to induce the 
wanderer to return to his home, but with- 
out avail: he was fixedly intent upon tra- 
versing the world in quest of the beauty. 
Though the young lady had been prudent 
enough to take herself off, the poor im- 
passioned lover would not hear of letting 
her go her own ways. I myself went back 
to town very speedily, to report the utter 
fiulure of my mission. 

But, before Coleraine could take him- 
self away from H , he went once more 

to the theatre, as if fascinated thither by 
the strength of late associations. In a 
dreamy, unheeding mood, his thoughts 
diiefly buued over past acts and scenes, 
he sat through the comedy, and then wan- 
dered behind the scenes. There he hap- 
pened to meet Craven, on his way to his 
dressing-room. The actor was in a vio- 
jient passion, and was complaining with 
bitter sarcasm of the performance of the 
principal actress, declaring that such act- 
ing would not go down at a child's Christ- 
mas party; that it was a degradation to 
be cast with such an automaton; that 
that sort of thing would not do for him; 
and so on. Scowling at Coleraine, he 
strode on, entered his room, and slammed 
the door. 

* A pretty fellow for a lady to be coupled 
with, at any rate !' thought Charley. 

Stepping slowly and saunteringly on, 
much like a musing lover, he came pre- 
sently to the little chamber where Bea- 
trice had been wont to attire herself for 
those charming personations whioh turned 

the heads of half the folks at H . 

The door was open, and seeing that the 
room was unoccupied, he went in and sat 
down by the table. Here was the full- 



kngtii dressing-glass, and there the 
smaller toilet mirror, that had so often 
reflected that lovely and brUliant face. 

* Can you not show me her features for 
one moment?' he murmured, with the 
lover's proverbial irrationality, as he 
looked into these unconscious pieces of 
furniture. *You are very much unlike 
the world, inasmuch as you never make 
reflections of the absent.' 

Such wise thoughts passing through 
his mind, he drew out the miniature, and 
began to regard it with the accustomed 
tenderness. Suddenly he discovered that 
the chain was broken — one of the links 
having become split He laid it on the 
table, and disengaged the chain from his 
neck, and then, taking some thread from 
his pocket-book, proceeded to attach the 
severed portions together. While he was 
thus occupied, his ears were suddenly 
assailed by the noise of a violent alterca- 
tion without, and almost immediately the 
young lady who had been engaged as lead- 
: fing actress entered the room, followed by 
the manager and Mr Craven. The lady 
was in tears, and evidently greatly excited, 
and the two gentlemen were heated with 
passion. Coleraine instantly divined what 
might be the cause of all this excitement. 
The young actress, it seemed, had gone to 
the manager immediately the first play 
was concluded, to complain of the great 
rudeness with which she had been treated 
throughout the evening by Mr Craven, 
and of the wounding and contemptuous 
language he had addressed to her, in the 
hearing of several members of the com- 
pany, between the acts; and declared that 
she could not submit to such behaviour; 
and that, if it was to be permitted, she 
must throw up her engagement. Upon 
this the manager had instantly summoned 
Mr Craven to his presence, reproached 
him for his ungentlemanly conduct, and 
warned him that there must be no repe- 
tition of it, Mr Craven, however, was 
not the man to take a scolding from any 
one. He answered with scornful inso- 
lence. Ho didn't know what the world 
was coming to. Managers didn't seem to 
think it worth while to study their inte- 
rests, nor actresses their parts, and a man 
of talent found himself lost between them. 
If managers knew their business, they 
wouldn't cramp and foil their best per- 
formers by pairing them with dolls and 
sticks, who rendered every * point' a fail- 
ure. The manager, greatly incensed, re- 
joined warmly, and the young lady, some- 
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what alarmed, retreated towards her 
dressiDg-room, the manager leading Cra- 
Ten after her, and insistmgthat he should 
make her an immediate apology. This 
was contemptnoosly refused, the come- 
dian still exclaiming that the manager 
did not know his duty — that it was for 
the interest of the theatre, and for the 
protection of talent, that he had expressed 
his opinion, and that the idea of an apo- 
logy was preposterous. Seeing Coleraine, 
the manager eagerly appealed to him as 
to the character of Mr Craven's hehaviour, 
and as to the lady's right to an instant 
apology — for he knew Coleraiue to be 
every inch a gentleman, and one who 
would know no hesitation in speaking 
his mind. Our friend, much moved by 
the distress of the poor young lady, and 
by the insolence of Graven, started from 
his seat, and warmly seconded the ma- 
nager's side of the question. Graven re- 
sented this interference, declaring that 
the afiair was purely professional, and one 
with which strangers had nothing to do; 
and, directing a sarcasm at Goleraine and 
the actress together, uttered a wish that 
he had never come near the place, since 
it seemed to have been handed over to 
amateurs and * sticks.' The man had 
considerable talking powers of that sort 
which, in a lower order of life and edu- 
cation, generally appertains to bullies, 
and he continued to scold^ sneer, and 
complain, walking to and fVo in the little 
room, and working up his passion. Mean- 
while Goleraine addressed himself to the 
manager and the actress, and told them 
fearlessly and plainly what sort of course 
he should take with a man who took it 
into his head to behave in such a man- 
ner. Suddenly Graven cried out, * Hark 
e, Mr Manager ! my mind is made up. 
quit your theatre this instant. I throw 
up the engagement, and forfeit what is 
due, rather than experience another 
hour's indignity in such associations. 
You hear me; I throw up the engage- 
ment!' 

So sajring he left the room, and, as it 
appeared, hurried from the theatre. 

Coleraine then addressed himself to 
the young lady, making a kindly attempt 
to encourage and reassure her; and pre- 
sently several ladies engaged in the esta- 
blishment came in, anxious to know the 
cause of the disturbance and the angry 
voices they had heard. There was con- 
siderable bustle in the little room all at 
once; many voices, moving figures, eager, 



j curious faces. Then the manager remind* 
t ed Goleraine that it was a lady's xpait^ 
ment, and they withdrew together. 

Shortly, however, when the excitement 
of the moment was over, Coleraine re- 
membered that he had left the precious 
miniature upon the table, for he had but 
juBt completed the joining of the chain 
when the disputants suddenly broke in 
upon him. He went bade, tapped at the 
door, and begged that one of the jadies 
would hand it out to him. They an- 
swered presently, as if after a search, that 
there was nothing of the sort on the table, 
or in the room! The pocket-book was 
lying open there, and that they delivered 
to him, but as for a miniature, they could 
not see it anywhere ! 

Coleraine, in great indignation and dis- 
tress, communicated his loss to the already 
sufficiently vexed manager; and soon 
there ensued another * scene' in the house. 
But nothing came of either questions or 
answers — the miniature was gone, and 
the exasperated loser knew not whom he 
could accuse of the theft To the mana- 
ger it was a most disagreeable affair, as 
well as to all the ladies who had been in 
the room— for Coleraine, greatly enraged 
at a loss to him so serious^ looked 
around him with angry and suspicious 
glances. 

* The only other person who came into 
the room was Mr Craven; however, it 
isn't likely he would do such a thing as 
that/^ exclaimed the perplexed manager. 

The remark gave a new direction to 
Coleraine's suspicions, and he wu by no 
means so confident as to the unlikelihood 
of such a trick on the part of the indivi- 
dual mentioned. He now remembered 
the singular look of the man when he 
had first shown him the miniature, and 
the several indications of a crooked nature 
that had come under his observation since. 
An immediate conviction strudc him that 
Graven was the thief. Apart from cii> 
cumstantial considerations, who else in 
the world was likely to covet the portrait 
so muchi But what could be done? 
Several persons besides Craven had been 
in the room before the loss was discovered, 
and it would be folly and rashness to ai>- 
cuse him without some reasonable clue to 
his guilt. The a&ir altogether belonged 
to that extremely awkward class, in which 
a number of people are unpleasantly in- 
volved, and in mhkt no one can take any 
decided steps for a solution, without 
bringing annoyance and trouble npoo all 
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the rest. Goleiaine was obUged, as yet, 
to bear his loss in silence. 

In the morning he called upon Mrs 
Duke, and asked to see Graven, intending 
cautiously to probe the man, with a view 
to test the correctness of his suspicions. 
He was informed, however, that Mr Cra- 
ven had left by the six o'clock mail for 

town, as he said his coming to H 

was a dead loss, and he must secure an 
engagement as speedily as possible. 

The old lady spoke in a somewhat 
sharp and peevish manner, as if she 
wished to be rid of her visiter. Ooleraine 
supposed she was in dread of further in- 
quiries after her niece; but this was a 
mistake, it seemed, for, as he was turning 
coldly on his heel, she produced a little 
note, and handed it to him, exclaiming, 
'There! you've got it now! It was 
against my will — I said I wouldn't coun- 
tenance it.' 

And with these flurried and half-pas- 
sionate words, she closed the door upon 
him. 

At half a glance he saw that the direc- 
tion was in the handwriting of Beatrice. 
He went to open the dainty little enve- 
lope, but suddenly put it in his pocket, 
and walked briskly on — presently stopped 
again, and proceeded to open it, and again 
denied himself; and so on, many times, 
until ho took to his heels, to satisfy his 
impatience, to reach the seclusion of his 
own apartments. 

It was very brief— this little note:— 

'DeabSis, — Beatrice knows not what 
may be your opinion of the step she has 
taken, in abruptly and secretly leaving 

H , but she can assure you, that she 

was prompted by a sincere sense of duty. 
Tou may be assured also, if you will, that 
the separation has cost Beiatrice much. 
It is her hope and ambition that she may 
attain a different, and a better position 
in society. May she ask if you have 
enough regard for her to allow her to go 
her own ways for a year or two, until she 
has either accomplished her design, or 
discovered its iibpossibility? Have you 
sufficient love for Beatrice to return to 
your home at her desire, and not to think 
of her, until she may enter that home, 
without bringing discord with her. Can 
you wait for her all that while 1' 

Such was Beatrice Jervan's curious 
little note. Coleraine wrote in reply: — 

* My DABLiNa Beatrice, — Your note 
is just like you. Wherefore are you so 
diffident ? Where is the necessity of your 



striving "to attain a different and a bet- 
ter position in society]" Can I wait? 
No, I cannot wait, my dearest; and it is 
my present intention to go a-hunting for 
you — east, west, north, and south — until 
I find you. Chables.' 

This note he left with Mrs Duke, but 
received no answer to it, though he re- 
mained in H several days, wearily 

hoping for one. He then took his depar- 
ture, and commenced that search which 
he had promised to make — seeking out 
every person, and journeying to every 
place, that he had ever heard Miss Jer- 
van mention as being associated with her 
career or friendships. But not an ink- 
ling did he get as to the direction of her 
retreat. Poor, wild Coleraine! after some 
three months of bootless roving to and 
fro, and countless disappointments, he 
came home—- a thin, restless, dejected 
Werther! The poor fellow was, indeed, 
very deeply in love; the passion possessed 
him to the very core. I remember well 
how his parents grieved over the state 
he was in, and with what tender solici- 
tude they strove to bring him to himself 
again. 

All this had gone past some twelve 
months, during which time our Werther 
remained at home; a steady, serious, but 
lethargic young man — like one, indeed, 
for whom life had lost its grjmd, savour- 
ing impetus, when, at the instance of my 
own stupid self, a turn was given to 
affairs, and a catastrophe— terrible, awful 
— brought about. 

Business had called me to the west of 
England, where a banking-house in con- 
nection with our own was suffering some 
difficulties, which necessitated a strict 
examination of its affairs by one of our 
firm. Luckily, matters were shortly put 
straight, and tdl apprehensions of further 
embarrassment quieted. This successful 
termination of a very trying piece of busi- 
ness elated me very much, so that, on my 
way to town, I stopped for a day or two to 
amuse and recreate myself in the fashion- 
able and beautiful city of B . I went 

to the theatre, there to pass an evening. 
I entered the house carelessly enough, not 
expecting to be much interested, further 
than by a sight of the interior, and of the 
fashionable people assembled; but from 
the moment the red curtain was drawn 
up, to the moment of its descent, my at- 
tention was riveted, with wondering emo- 
tions, to the proceedings on the stage. 

The principal parts in the drama were 
3—5 
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sustained by a Mr and Mrs Houghton; 
and in tbone personages I recognised the 
ci-devant Mr Craven and Miss Bcatiice 
Jervan! 

In spite of theatric smiles and tints, 
the young lady was but a poor likeness of 
the beauty of other days. She was thin 
and careworn; her bright eyes were 
dimmed, and her light steps had lost their 
graceful, happy spring. She played well, 
however: like a woman of intellect, and 
one naturally gifted with unusual dra- 
matic powers. Graven, or Honghton — the 
latter, as was discovered, being his real 
name — also played his part very fairly; 
with a certain decision and professional 
finish; and I noted that, in the scenes 
where he was brought in direct his- 
trionic contact and relationship to h'ls 
fair partner, he seemed to observe to- 
wards her much admiration and tender- 
ness, and the genuine regard which it be- 
comes a husband to evince towards his 
wife. 

I was greatly amazed at this discovery 
— and indeed when I first saw them be- 
fore me could hardly believe my senses; 
but there was no gainsaying the identifi- 
cation of eyes, ears, and memory. After 
the performance had come to a conclu- 
sion, I went to the manager, and, as a 
friend of the drama and general hahitui^ 
of theatres, I delicately gained as much 
information as I could about his leading 
players. It was very slight, however, 
though all that I required. Mr and Mrs 
Houghton had been play ingin this theatre, 
he said, ever since the commencement of 
the season, and enjoyed much public 
favour. Were they married ? Oh dear, 



yes; and were living in great respecta- 
bility and decorum. 

The discoveiy of this extraordinary 
state of affairs astonished me beyond mea- 
sure. I had been the almost daily com- 
panion of Goleraine — ^the reprover and 
consoler of his perpetual sorrows; and this 
eclaircistemetU came like a thuuder-chip 
upon me. 

And then, in my excitement, I sent my 
friend tliat deplorable, ill-advised letter 
— that letter that brought about a wilder 
catastrophe than ever romancist dreamed 
oC In my innocence, I hoped that I 
should be able to cure him for ever of 
the mania that was wasting his life. I 
addressed him at great length, and with 
earnest solemnity, upon the chances of 
fate — upon the futility of basing our 
hopes of happiness upon the fancies and 
dreams of this life — upon the frailty of 
love and friendship — upon the incon- 
stancy of woman — ^upon the duty incum- 
bent upon us to maintain the mastery of 
our feelings and passions amidst all vi- 
cissitudes—of rationality preserving our 
hearts and minds amidst all trials and 
sorrows; and then I bade him free himself 
from the thraldom he had known so long 
— I bade him have done with that lan^ 
guishing business:— 

'Plough not the sea«, sow not the sands. 

Give o'er your idle pain; 
Seek other mistress ior^our mind, 

Love's service is in vam !' 

In fine, I warned him to forget Miss Jer- 
van, for that all his love had been thrown 
away — not one jot returned or respected; 

since I had seen at B , not only the 

kdy herself— her husband also I 



OHAPTEB II. 



My communication, instead of inducing 
Charley to throw off his dreams and pin- 
ings in quiet and proud disgust, brought 

him immediately down to B in hot 

haste. He looked pale, and greatly 
wrought up, but assured me that he was 
quite calm about the affiur, and had only 
come down to *see them with his own 
eyes.' Hitherto it had not been revealed 
to him who the husband was, but now, 
of course, concealment was out of the 
question. He was quite aghast when he 
heard that Honghton, or Graven, as he 
had called himself, had gained possession 
of the young lady; and, grasping my arm 
with intense excitement, be declared that 
the man must have been guilty of some 
3— J 



diabolical perfidy before he could have 
turned her heart from him. Her heart 
could not be that wretch's — no, no! — 
he must have exercised some subtle vil- 
lany to have giuned her hand. Didn't 
I remember the losing of the miniature t 
Depend upon it, Houghton was the thief, 
and that he had turned his possession of 
that trinket to villanous account. 

Nothing could keep him from the 
theatre in the evening. Afraid, how- 
ever, of any show of excitement, or of any 
direct observation from the stage, I per- 
suaded him to accompany me to the gal- 
lery, rather than go to more oonq)icuous 
seats in the boxes or pit 

The play this evening was a curious 
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sort of melodrama^-flomething after the 
dreary fashion of Eotzebue*B * Stranger' 
— ^forlorn and tragic, with little action, 
but incessant emotion. As before, Mr 
and Mrs Houghton sustained the prin- 
cipal characters. 

My poor fiicnd buried his face in his 
hands, and ground bis teeth, as his one- 
time charmer came on, pale, thin, and 
worn, but speaking with her old sweet 
voice. His agitation throughout the even- 
ing was, indeed, a source of constant ap- 
prehension to me; but, after all, there 
was no loud outbreak. There was a mo- 
ment of peril, however, in the last act. 
By that time the action of the piece had 
plunged the hero (Houghton) into all 
sorts of misery, separating him from the 
object of his affection (only to be re- 
joined to her in the very last scene), and 
piling an Olympus of wo upon his bead; 
and in tho midst of his extremities he 
bad to produce from his breast the like- 
ness of the loved one, and pronounce 
an impassioned soliloquy over it As the 
actor performed this passage, Coleraine 
pressed my arm sharply. His face was 
white with the excitement of many pas- 
sions — white even his compressed lips. 
* Do you recognise the setting 1' he asked, 
in a hissing whisper. * I knew firom the 
first that fellow was the thief; but who 
could have imagined such audacity of 
impudence) He must be mad to pa- 
rade the stolen goods before the world 
like that!' 

AH the while the player was speaking 
his soliloquy, holding his breast, raving 
at the top of his voice, or lamenting, in 
the low, choked whisper of grief; and still 
keeping his bright, flashing eyes fastened 
upon the miniciture, niy poor friend was 
almost beside himselt Rage and despair, 
furious indignation and bitter disap- 
pointment, swayed him with cruel severity 
— with exquisite suffering. 

The performance over, in spite of all 
expostulation, he went directly round to 
the stage- door, and handsoniely bribing 
the too-acquiescent porter, made his way 
behind the scenes. I followed on his 
heels, feeling as if I must keep near him, 
though I might just as well have taken 
myself home, and sat myself down to sup- 
yer in quiet, for not a caution or entreaty 
that I uttered was listened to. 

As it happened, we met Mr and Mrs 
Houghton face to face, as we were hur- 
rying along the passage that led by the 
^cen-room towards the stage. To this 



moment I can remember the wild start 
and gasp the poor young lady gave, as 
she first perceived her former lover ad- 
vancing directly on her path, and tho 
strong effort with which she strove to dis- 
guise her agitation in proud and cold indif- 
ference, clutching her hucband's arm, and 
turning to him her pallid face. But 
Houghton himself, when he saw who was 
approaching, turned white, and stopped 
short, as it seemed to me, with a mean 
and guilty fear. He recovered himself 
in some measure, however, as it were, 
with a jerk, and evidently intended to 
brush quickly past us, dragging his wife 
with him. But Coleraine planted himself 
directly in their way, took off his hat with a 
sardonic smile, and compelled recognition. 

* I will thank you to inform me, Mr 
Craven, or Mr Houghton, whichever you 
please to call yourself,' said my poor 
firiend, with a determined air — *I will 
thank you to inform me how you obtained 
possession of that miniature which I ob- 
served in your hands this evening?' 

* What !' exclaimed Houghton, looking 
all round as if in search of some one to ap- 
peal to— some one to bear witness in what 
an extraordinary manner he was being 
insulted. ' What ! do you know whom 
you are addressing 1 Have you lost your 
memory, or your reason, sir?' 

*The miniature!* exclaimed Coleraine, 
stamping with impatience, * how came it 
into your hands ? It wa^ stolen from me 
some twelve months since, and I desire 
to learn how it came into your possession; 
and surely you will tell me, for it cannot 
be your wish to conceal and screen the 
thieif? Never mind my memory or rea- 
son, but give me an answer to my plain 
question.' 

* Your plain question, my friend, puz- 
zles me exceedingly! Let me a&k you 
again, have you lost your memory or rea- 
son V returned Hougliton, looking fiercely 
and pointedly in Culeraine's face, but 
giving evidence of great agitation and 
wild perplexity. 

'Come, sir!' cried Coleraine, stamping 
again; 'your answer, or I shall be forced 
to consider that you are the thief — that it 
wasyou yourself who stole that miniature !' 

' Oh ! what means this 1* cried Beatrice, 
shrinking back, and clasping her hands in 
a strange, sickened, and affrighted man- 
ner, and looking from the husband to the 
lover, from the lover to the husband, as if 
she feared some blasting revelation. 

' What does the man mean by crossing 
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my path and assailing me thus)* cried 
Hoaghton, drawing his wife towards him 
again, and preparing, with flnrHed preci- 
pitation, to resume his way. * If you are 
his friend, sir, why do you not take care 
of him, and check his vagaries? — why do 
you lethiro run intodanger thus, insulting 
people with his outrageous accusations?* 

* Do not think that you will escape 
me,* said Coleraine. 'If yon refuse to 
answer the question here, 1 will take care 
that you shall have to answer it else- 
where, and at a tribunal before which re- 
fusals and evasions will be in vain.' 

•Out of the way with you; we have 
had enongh of this * 

* But why does he accuse you, and why 
do you decline to answer him? What 
does this mean, I say?' cried Beatrice, 
refusing to pass on, though her husband 
urged her forward violently; and looking 
at him and at Coleraine with the despair- 
ing suspicion of one who suddenly finds 
tfaAt a whole life's peace and happiness 
has been sacrificed through a deception. 

•Stuff! — he is mad ! Gome along this 
moment !' returned Houghton, with a fu- 
rious scowl. 

' Perhaps, at any rate, you will give me 
your address?' said Coleraine. 

' Anything to be rid of yon,* exclaimed 
Houghton, throwing him a card. 'Take 
that' 

•But,* cried Beatrice, still holding back, 
and looking at Coleraine, while her voice 
seemed like a suppressed scream, 'did 
yon not give him tlie r.jiniature, saying 
that you prized it no longer?* 

• Certainly not,' said Coleraine, turning 
still paler at the comprehension of the 
villany this innocent question betrayed. 
•The miniature was stolen from me, and 
all that I wish is to trace the thief. And 
wherefore should your — ^your— husband 
refuse to aid me?' 

• What ! and you never gave it to him ! * 
repeated poor Beatrice. 

•Certainly not,' said Coleraine again; 
•I could not have given it to any man; 
I would not have parted with it for all 
the 'treasures in the world!* 

'Oh God!* cried Beatrice, hiding her 
face in her hands, in an overwhelming 
ecstasy of grief and horror. 

•Come, I say !' exclaimed Houghton. 

•Oh ! how can I go with you ? — how can 
I ever think of you again ? What have you 
done, sir? — what have you done?* gasped 
the pooryoung lady, absolutely beside her- 



•Come ! I think—- 1 think I shall be 
angry presently,* said the actor to her, in 
a low miirmur, that had a threatening and 
ominous sound. 

• I will wait upon you to-morrow,* stud 
Coleraine. 

• Yes, yes, to-morrow,* returned Hough- 
ton. 'And take care that you are not 
forestalled — take care that /do not wait 
upon you ! Come ! * 

He grasped the arm of his wife, and 
hurried her unwilling, uncertain steps 
away. As they retreated, we heard her 
still repeating, in the same bewildered 
voice, • What have you done ? — what have 
you done ?' 

At that moment a troop of ladies, and 
two or three gentlemen, connected with 
the theatre, came along the passage, and 
Coleraine drew my arm within his, and 
we strode away out of the building. 

' Did I not say so ? * he asked. ' Did I 
not guess at once that he must have 
played some villanous trick upon her? 
Do you not see how he won her? — that 
he showed her the miniature, saying that 
I gave it to him, not wishing to keep it, 
as I loved her no longer ? Her veiy 
words! — ''Did you not give him the mi- 
niature,** said she, "saying that you 
prized it no longer?" I will be even 
with him ! If he will not answer to me, 
be shall to the law. The thief shall be 
convicted!* 

'But you foiget,* I remonstrated, 'you 
would entirely ruin the man for life; and 
though, perhaps, he may deserve it, still 
he is married; think of his wife.* 

Coleraine stopped short, startled and 
abashed. 

'0 Beatrice! I have been forgetting 
you all this time!* he exclaimed, with 
sudden remorse. 'Ned! what mischief 
may I not already have done her! Qod 
forgive me ! — I covld not think of her 
asXw wiftP 

It was, indeed, a grave thought ! What 
mischief might not already have been ef- 
fected ! — the utter alienation of the wife 
from the husband — ^the conversion of a 
bearable marriage state into an intole- 
rable one — the thorough ruin of the peace, 
comfort, and perhaps safety, of the wo- 
man's life-:-if, however, her nuptial days 
had known such. 

The more he reflected upon this phase 
of the affair, the more Coleraine repented 
what he had done; and, in his changed 
humour, entirely gave up the thought of 
farcing the matter to the termination he 
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had intended — indeed, resoWed to return 
home immediately, bear his griefs as he 
could, and strive to foi^getboth theoriginal 
and the history of the miniature. There 
was nothing to be done, he said. Fate 
had wrought the mischief, and it could 
not be undone. And that was the truth 
of the whole miserable piece of work. 

In pursuance of this new resolution, we 

made arrangements to leave B the 

first thing the next momii^, if we could 
find a vacant place in or upon one of the 
coaches. As we were on our wt^ to the 
coach-office, however, we ba»me conscious 
that there was news in the city. People 
were asking each other quec^ons, with 
serious faces and low voices; and numbers 
seemed to be bending their eager steps 
in the same direction. The people that 
we passed, standing at doorways and 
comers, seemed all to be occupied with 
the same solemn theme; and when we 
got to the coach-office, the busy grooms 
were passing words to each other about 
it, as they moved to and fro. 

*They had words when they came firam 
the theatre,' said one. 

* He*d been a-scolding of her about her 
acting,' said another. 

* But she did act a sight better than 
he,' remarked a third. 

* But he mightn't think so,' returned 
the second. 

*No, no,' said a fourth ; ' 'twern't about 
her acting, nor nothing of the sort. 
'Twere about an old sweetheart as she'd 
a seen.' 

*What — an old sweetheart — and she a 
married 'oman ? Come, then, that vfere 
aggravation.' 

* Yes, an old sweetheart, as had ought 
to have had her,' rejoined the fourth; 
* only he was done out of her by him as 
is her husband. Mary Ann Baker heard 
every word as they spoke.' 

* That's the young 'oman as he do keep 
company with,' said one to another, sotto 
voce, *Mary Ann Bakei^s one of the 
servant-gals in tlie very house. Here, 
Jim, let's hear all as she've told 'e.' 

As may be imagined, we soon felt a 
most powerful interest in these boding 
scraps of talk. Coleraine became pain- 
fully agitated, and as he was absolutely 
too timorous to ask any questions, I made 
inquuries of one and another myself. The 
gossip concerned Houghton and his wife. 
The general account was, that they had 
quarrelled vehemently on returning from 
the theatre— that the lady declar^ she 



would leave her husband, and dared him 
ever to come into her presence — that a 
struggle took place between them, result- 
ing in the lady being precipitated to the 
bottom of a steep flight of stairs. Some 
stated that she was dead— K>thers that 
she was dying. It was said that, when 
the inmates of the house, hearing the 
crash, rushed from their rooms, Hough- 
ton had stood in the midst of them, raving 
that it was her own deed — that she had 
so excited herself that she knew not what 
stie was doing — ^that he tried to hold her, 
but could not. It was her own deed, he 
had repeated many times; but when the 
alarm had spread, and the police made 
their appearance on the scene, he had 
become silent, and presently, when they 
thought of him again amidst the excite- 
ment of tending the poor lady, ho was 
not to be seen, and it was speedily disco- 
vered that he had got away from the 
house — none knew how, when, or whither. 

Quided by the concourse, we wended 
our way towards the scene of this dread- 
ful occurence. A very dense crowd had 
gathered before the house, which was a 
superior lodging-house in a good quarter 
of the city. 

The lady was not dead, but was not 
expected to live, they said. 

Nothing could withhold Coleraine — 
and being myself intensely, terribly inte- 
rested, I kept behind him, or by his side, 
according to the swaying of the crowd. 
We pushed our way to the top of the 
door-steps, and stating that we were 
friends of the injured actress, gained ad- 
mission to the house. 

The landlady informed us that Mrs 
Houghton hod received concussion of the 
bram — had been unable to speak since 
the occurrence — and, in fact, had been 
perfectly insensible all the while. The 
doctor bad declared that she would die, 
the moment he examined her: she might 
linger for a day or two, or she might go 
off in an hour— but all thought of saving 
her life was, alas! out of tlie question. 
The doctor had seen her three times 
during the night, and, in fact, he was 
with her now. Hearing this, Coleraine 
entreated to be allowed to see her in the 
presence of the physician, saying that he 
had long known her, and that she had 
been dearer to him than a sister. 

The landlady crept into the apartment 
to which the patient had been carried, 
and presently returned, bearing the re- 
qmred permission from the physician. 
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She 'was stretched upon a bed: all 
the upper part of her beautiful head was 
concealed by an ugly bandage— her fea- 
tures were greatly flushed — her eyes were 
half-open, but were vacant, and void of 
speculation — ^herlipsmoyed at times, and 
she uttered now and then a low, sad wail, 
but never a single word. 

The silent doctor put his finger on his 
lip, and shook his head. Ooleraine's 
frame heaved and trembled, as his reuded 
heart forced forth its grief in sobs. Kneel- 
ing by the bedside, he took her hand, that 
soon was wet with his falling tears. Pre- 
sently it opened, limp and flaccid, and 
something fell from its grasp into his 
own. I observed him start with sudden 
excitement, and then go quickly and 
noiselessly to the other side of the bed. 
He seemed to make some discovery there 
also, for he came immediately towards 
me and the doctor, and in an agitated 
whisper bade us bear witness what he had 
found. 

* Her hands were closed,' he said. *This 
was in her right, and this in her left.' 

The first object to which he drew our 
attention was a portion of a fine and 
handsomely-wrought gold chain; the se- 
cond a piece of a shirt-rulfle or breast- 
Mil. 

* Bo you see,' he said, particularly en- 
gaging my attention to the ten or twelve 
links of chain; * it has been severed on 
this side at the exact place where I once 
mended it with thread, as I have told 
you; and here, in fact, are firagments of 
that thread.' 

There were, indeed, fragments of thread 
still holding on to the hist link — the 
black thread wherewith my unhappy 
friend had mended his chain in the dress- 
ing-room at the H Theatre, as he had 

so often narrated to me. 

*ThiB chain he wore round his neck,' 
pursued C!olerame; *and I observed, when 
I saw him last night, that he had a frill 
at his breast. This shows how it hap- 
pened. Depend upon it that he pushed 
her down, and she, striving to save her- 
self, caught hold of him, but still falling, 
carried away that which her hands hap- 
pened to grasp. I say, she is a mur- 
dered woman !' 

*Hush, hushl' murmured the physi- 
cian, pla(nng his fingers on his lip again. 
*We must not hurry to such conclusions. 
There are strong suspicions, and the 
piece of evidence you have discovered 
may be valuable; bat the matter is in 



the hands of the police and the autho- 
rities, and we must leave the question of 
guilt to be determined by the searching 
operations of the law.' 

In the course of the second night after 
the infliction of her injuries, the once 
beautiful and gifted !Beatrice Jervan 
breathed her last, without a single in- 
terval of sensibility. The excitement in 
the city was immense: she had been a 
favourite and a celebrity with the public; 
and, up to a late hour on the night of 
her death, hundreds made anxious inqui- 
ries, in all quarters, as to how she was 
progressing. 

This excitement was greatly increased 
when a ooronei^s jury returned a ver- 
dict of * Manslaughter' against Edward 
Houghton, the husband of the deceased — 
when the coroner's and the magistrate's 
warrants were issued for his apprehen- 
sion to answer for that crime — and when, 
that end not being speedily accomplished, 
the government offered a reward of £200 
to whomsoever would discover and secure 
him. 

The remarkable cuxmmstances of the 
case attracted an unusual amount of 
interest and excitement; and the evi- 
dence of Ooleraine, who, in order that 
the exact relations existing betwixt the 
deceased and her alleged destroyer should 
be made duly manifest, related the whole 
history of his acquaintance with the for- 
mer, and his experience of the latter, in- 
vested it with the thrilling fascination of 
a dark romance of love, deception, and 
crime. 

The police of those days did not pos- 
sess the powers and organisation which 
render them so terrible to evil-doers in 
these. The railroad was only in an un- 
certain infancy; the electric telegraph 
was not dreamed of^ save, perhaps, by the 
many *avarUs who have since laid claim 
to its invention. In spite of every effort 
that could be made, the arrest of Hough- 
ton could not be effected. All the exer- 
tions of the police, and the temptations 
of the government reward, were in vain. 
The man — probably favoured by the 
actor's talent at personal disguise — ^ma- 
naged to defeat the efforts of justice, to 
maintain himself and his whereabouts in 
inscrutable mystery. 

Four years passed away. The tragedy 
had gradually faded out of the public 
mind, and become forgotten, save by the 
still watchful police, and a knot of still 
more watchful reward-hunters, by the 
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ivitnesses still upon their recognisances, 
and, above all, by Charles Coieraine. 
Apart from Coieraine himself, the most 
important witness before the coroner and 
ms^istrates had been one of the servants 
at the lodging-bouse, named -Mary Ann 
Baker, already alluded to in passing. 
6hc, it appeared, was the only parson 
who distinctly heard the altercation be- 
twixt the deceased and her husband just 
previous to the fatal event — an alterca- 
tion in which she had bitterly upbraided 
him for perfidy, and declareii that she 
could remain by his side and bear his 
name no longer, and to which he had 
mockingly retorted, that she could not 
help herself, and so had better resolve to 
make herself agreeable, and make the 
best of it, and finally had proceeded to 
furiously bidding her bold her tongao, 
and to threats that if she said another 
word it might be the worse for her. The 
words reported by this witness clearly 
established the fact that Houghton had, 
after obtiuning possession of the minia- 
ture, discovered the retreat of the de- 
ceased, and pursued her with his ad- 
dresses, showing her the portrait, and as- 
suring her that Coieraine had presented 
it to him, as he wished to banish the 
remembrance of her from his mind; and 
that it was while the anger and disap- 
pointment were fresh in her heart from 
this supposed treachery of her lover, that 
she listened to the assiduous addresses of 
the new suitor, and shortly consented to re- 
turn to the stage as his wife. For this wit- 
ness Coieraine procured a situation in his 
father's household, for the express purpose 
of holding her within sight and call, should 
anything be discovered of the accused. 

As those four years passed quietly by, 
it happened that I saw less of Coieraine 
than during any period since we iiad first 
become acquaintances and friends. I had 
been admitted a junior partner in onr 
bankmg-house, and had become more and 
more anxiously engrossed in business; 
while Coieraine himself had joined his 
father in his large and profitable mercan- 
tile pursuits, but had become a complete 
Bolkaire as far as society was concerned, 
shunning company, paying no visits, and 
receiving none. 

When that period had elapsed, he sud- 
denly presented himself beforo me one 
autumn day, and begged that I. would 
accompany him in a continental tour of 
a month or six weeks. As it happened, 
I had been for some days contemplating 



seeking relaxation in some quarter or 
other, and so, without much difiiiculty 
or persuasion, I agreed to accompany him 
into Belgium and France. Before he 
left me, he said he had no really personal 
wish to travel; that he did not want, 
did not care for, change of air or scene, 
or anything of that sort; but that he had 
a special object in view, which object he 
would reveal to me if I would betake 
myself to his dmmber the following even- 
ing, and bring my meersdiaum and my 
patience with me. 

Almost the first thing he did, after I 
had entered his apartm^t at the ap- 
pointed hour, was to unlock a little 
cabinet, and, from one of its drawers, to 
produce a memorable object, which I re- 
cognised with a painful start. It was 
the miniature. 

'When did you find it?' I asked, with 
strong curiosity. 

*Only fonr days ago.' 

*And where? — how? Pray let me 
hear.' 

*Yoa shaU. Light your pipe, and sit 
down.' 

He handed me his tobacco-pouch, his 
own pipe being already lit, and we sat 
down over against each other at one cor- 
ner of the table, the fiital miniature be- 
twixt us. 

*Four days ago,' he began, *our ship, 
the Black Swan, with a cargo from Callao 
and Lima, was put into the docks, and I 
went on board to give instructions. The 
captain, a very intelligent seaman, showed 
me the log-book, and gave me a long, and 
I suppose accurate, account of all the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the voyage. 
I am always interested in travelers' talk, 
weak enough, in fact, to believe nearly 
aU they tell me, so I lit a cigar, 4sat down 
upon a barrel, and consented to drink 
the glass of grog he pressed upon me. I 
listened to him a long while, until he 
proposed to go ashore, tying up his neck- 
erchief afresh, and changing his waist- 
coat and coat. As he was performing 
this operation j a piece of this chain caught 
my ^e, and at a glance X sttw that it was 
either a chain which had been once mine, 
ora&o-simileofit. * What's that!' I hal- 
loed so loudly that the fellow was startled. 
* Where did you get that chain, and what 
is there at the end of it ?' More startled 
still, our captain blushed, and looked at 
me with amazement *Let me see it, I 
beg; let me see it this instant 1' For you 
may guess how exdted I became, Ned, 
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after lOl that has happened. *Wby/ 
said he, with a hesitating manner and a 
bashfal smite that irritated me eonsider- 
ablj, *I can assure you it*8 nothing in the 
workl bat a hit of a likeness.* — *A bit 
of a likeness i Ah ! let me see it/--Oh, 
to be sure, sir, if you wish so.' He passed 
the chain over his head, drew the object 
it WAS attached to from his breast, and 
lo! myiong^t miniature was before my 
eyes. *Oome, you must not go a^^ore 
yet!' said L *Sit down here, and tell 
me how you came by this— tell me every- 
thing about it* By this time the poor 
fellow was perfectly astounded at my 
eagerness and excitement; and seemed, 
also, to be a little bit offended. 'I didn't 
steal it, at any rate!' said he. — *Ko, no; 
who dreamed of aoch a thing!' and then, 
as I knew my man, that he was intelli- 
gent, sympalhetie, and honest, I recount- 
ed to Mm in a few words the whole his- 
tory of the * bit of a likeness,' and of my 
acquaintance with the original of it, in 
order that he inight comprehend matters, 
and see the necessity of affording me all 
the information he could. When he was 
sufficiently brought round, he told me his 
story — such as it was. Four years ago, 
he said, he was in England for a month 
or two betwixt his homeward and out- 
ward voyages, and roamed to B , 

which was some twelve miles from his 
p<»t of d^Mirkation. There he went to 
the theatre, and bang greatly charmed 
the beautiful acting of a young lady 
named Houghton, he repeated the visit 
several timos. She was the very lady I 
had been speaking of, of course. He saw 
her, and admired her more than over, on 
the Yery last night on which she per- 
formed. Then immediately followed the 
dreadful affair of her death, and it had 
made such an impression on him, that he 
had never been able to banish the image 
of her from his mind. Well, this being 
the case, what was his surprise when, 
some twelve months after— on the other 
side of the world, at Gallao— he per- 
ceived, in a jeweller's shop, a miniature 
bc»nng an exact reaemblance to the ill- 
fated lady ! The man was chained to 
the spot by surprise and emotion, he 
assured me, and could not take himself 
away until he had made a proposal to the 
jeweller for the purchase of the article, 
and some inquiries as to how he became 
possessed of it The jeweller stated that 
he had just returned from Europe, whi- 
ther he had been to select an assortment 



of watches, trinkets, and jewellery, from 
various places on the Continent; and the 
miniature had been included in a lot 
purchased from a tradesman at Brussels, 
a man named PoUtton; a fact, as our 
friend saw by the invoice that was shown 
him in the course of the chaffering that 
ensued as to what price it would be fair 
for him to pay for it; for, though not 
impelled by any considerations as to cir- 
cumstantial evidence, he was very eager 
to become the possessor of it— on purely 
reminiscent and sentimental reasons of his 
own. Well, to come to the end of the 
story, I proved to him that he was bound 
to let me have the trinket, for the a^o 
of justice — and a tolerably handsome sum 
in hard cash. He was vety unwilling for 
a long time, but finally I got the bettor 
of him; and now, the next thing to be 
done is to go over to Brussels, search out 
this Politton, and find out in what man- 
ner he obtained it' 
# * # ♦ ♦ 

In a few days we found ourselves in the 
hotUiqm of M. Politton at Brussels, a Jew 
dealer in an enormous variety of articles, 
from diamonds of the finest water, to such 
unconsidered trifles as meerschaum pipes 
and silk pocket-handkerchiefs. Somehow 
or other we found it very difficult to ob- 
tain any information from him. Doubt- 
less he had deemed it politic to cultivate a 
habit of reserve as to the manner in which 
anything came into his possession. But 
at length Colcraine's ei^erness and per- 
sistence, and the munificence with which 
he made purchases, vanquished him; and 
then wo learned that the miniature had 
been sold to him by an Englishman who 
had come to Brussels as a teacher of the 
English language, but who was in very 
poor circumstances at the time. He did 
not know his name, nor had he seen him 
since; but he referred us to a Professor 
Wienkel, in whoso academy the indi- 
vidual had been engaged as English 
teacher. 

From M.Politton's we repaired straight- 
way to Professor Wienkel — a Qerniau by 
birth, but a Belgian by natumlisation. 

The professor did not seem well pleased 
to be reminded of his former assistant 
(Mr Crawford h^ supposed we were al- 
luding to); looking at us suspiciously and 
sternly, and asking us if we were his 
friends. * Crawford?' It was the first 
time we had heard that name; and con- 
sequently there was an interchange of 
personal descriptions, which, however, 
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speedily established, to a tolerable de- 
gree of assurance, the identity of * Craw- 
ford* with Craven, or Houghton. We 
were both eager to disclaim any degree 
of 'friendship* for the object of our in- 
quiries; but assured the professor signifi- 
cantly that we had very powerful reasons 
for desiring to discover him. The pro- 
fessor then told us, with wrathful indig- 
nation, all he knew about Crawford. The 
man had come to him offering his ser- 
vices as English teacher, and, pleading 
the position of cruel necessity to which 
he, a gentleman of education and attain- 
ments, had been reduced, entreated em- 
ployment, if only for a short time. 

*His manner was very plausible and 
insinuating— such as the manner of the 
vilest scoundrels most frequently is,' con- 
tinued the professor, with a crescendo of 
wrath; *and I consented to try him. He 
entered upon his duties in the academy, 
and certainly seemed to be an accom- 
plished master of his langui^e; his elo- 
cution was particularly good — bad quite a 
professional air — so much so that I should 
imagine him to have been an actor at one 
time. Yes ? Ah ! I thought so. He went 
on well enough for a few weeks, but soon 
began to exhibit certain intolerable pecu- 
liarities. He had fits of excitement, fits of 
despondence; fits of laughing, fits of cry- 
ing; nightmare fits, sleep-walkingfits; and 
I don*t know what: keeping the whole es- 
tablishment on the rack day and night. 
In fact, had I not discovered him to be a 
villain, I should have charitably supposed 
that his misfortunes had driven him mad. 
But he was a scoundrel, a thief, a swindler, 
gentlemen — ^no madman. I was just 
thinking of the best means of getting rid 
of him, in consequence of his unendurable 
infirmities, when the fellow saved me the 
trouble, by taking French leave in the 
middle of the night; and after that I 
speedily discovered that he had been most 
industriously improving his time — swind- 
ling some dozen tradespeople in the city 
—obtaining goods and money in my name! 
That*s the gentleman you are inquiring 
for, sirs ! If I only had the time and the 
means, I would go a pretty long distance, 
and through any amount of trouble, sirs, 
to see the fellow punished !* 

*And smce,' interposed Coleraine — 
•have you discovered — have you heard 
nothing of him since?' 

' Nothing ! I only wish I had.' 

*And have you no clue whatever to 
the direction he took?' 



*None! He completely baffled oui 
police.' 

* Have yon any reason to imagine that 
he returned to England)' 

•Well, I am disposed to think he re- 
mained on the Continent. At all events, 
some months after his departure, I re- 
ceived a most wild and insolent letter 
from him, written, it would seem, sirs, 
for the mere pleasure of abusing and 
irritating me; but he was careful enough 
not to supply any date or address.' 

' But the post-mark !' 

' It had the Paris post-mark; but no- 
thing was to be gained by that; he might 
have sent it there from any other place.' 

Such was all the information we could 
gain from Professor WienkeL 

It would take too much time and space 
to record all the endeavours Col^^e 
made to find some further clue before we 
left Brussels. Suffice it to state that, in 
a few days, wo proceeded to Paris. There 
Coleraine immediately put himself in 
communication with the police; but 
though those accomplished espioneurs 
knew every English resident, and espe- 
cially every teacher of English, in Paris, 
the minutest description failed to recall 
to thefr memories either the name or 
person of Craven, Houghton, or Craw- 
ford. They, however, on being given to 
understand that the person in question 
was a frigitivo from justice, indicated to 
us three or four especiid places where such 
undesurable residents had been frequently 
known to take refuge. 

Assuming various disguises, but g^e-i 
rally the blouse and cap of the ouvriery 
we made various perilous pilgrimages to 
these places, passing through many wild 
and hideous scenes and experiences, which 
I shall never be able to forget. All were 
in vain, but the excursion that we had 
determined should be the last 

Between four and five o'clock, the early 
dawn of a Parisian autumn morning found 
us issuing from a large but wretched house 
in a very narrow street in the neighbour- 
hood of the Barrike du Trdne, where we 
had stationed ourselves through the whole 
of the night, watching the skulking or 
blustering comers and goers. Despairing 
of our object, we little dreamed how near 
we had been to it all the time. At the 
door of the house next but one to that 
in which we had stationed ourselves, a 
number of men and women, of dandyish 
but wretched and dissipated appearance, 
were lounging, notwithstanding the un- 
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seasonable hour. They were laughing, 
jeering, and passing remarks ouo to the 
other, seeming to be commenting, as far 
as wo could gather, upon some perfor- 
mance that was going on within. We 
were hardly past them, when the loud 
tones of a high-pitched voice saluted our 
ears, causing us both to stop short, and 
Golendne to tremble violently. 

* Give me another horse ! 
Bind ap my woonds ! Have mercy, Jesu 1 ' 

Without exchanging a word, we turned 
back, made our way through the group, 
entered the house, and proceeded to a room, 
BufEiciently indicated for our guidance, in 
which the performance was going on. 

As soon as we could see or breathe in 
tlie vUe atmosphere, we made out that 
we were in the presence of as unprepos- 
sessing and dangerous an audience as one 
could possibly find collected in the * sinks 
and stews ' of a large capital ; and that on 
a sm^m stage at the end of the apartment 
an excited individual was giving speci- 
mens of the Shaksperiau drama, for the 
amusement of his GalUc company. 

The actor was Houghton ! But how 
changed 1 What wonder our descriptions 
Med ! It seemed as if, in the four years 
that had passed since we had seen him, he 
had lived forty of vice and misery. His 
face was wrinkled, his hair grey, his step 
uncertain, his glance like that of one on the 
verge of lunacy; and as he went round 
with apewter salver to collect the contribu- 
tions of the company, his hand trembled 
so violently, that the coins rattled aloud. 



We had seen enough. 

From that fearful haunt, we proceeded 
direct to the bureau of the Prefect of 
Police. Within two hours Houghton was 
arrested, and placed in custody, to await 
the result of a communication with the 
police authorities of London. 

Before a week was over, two detectives 
arrived from one of the London police 
courts, and the prisoner was conveyed 
to England, ourselves accompanying the 
officers. 

As it happened, the Gloucester Assizes 
were just about to commence, and the 
venue of the indictment necessitated the 
trial of the case thereat; so that, after a 
preliminary committal by the magistrates, 
the trial followed almost immediately, and 
amidst such a degree of public excitement 
as only the most remarkable cases can 
arouse. 

But it was fated that the justice of 
this world should be defeated. 

It appeared that the wretched prisoner 
had, during his expatriation, resorted to 
stimulants with desperate extravagance. 
For some days previous to his arrest, he 
had lived almost on brandy alone. Ddi- 
Hum tremens ensued. In the midst of 
the trial, a violent and appalling fit 
seized him; and while screaming his de- 
nunciations of Ooleraine, as the murderer 
both of his wife and himself, he fell to 
the ground in a swoon, which was only 
terminated by his death, some few hours 
after. 

Such is the strange story of my friend's 
Miniature. 



One Sunday, an Irishman made a sudden rush 
into a druggist's shop in town. Drawing from 
his pocket a soda-wuter bottle, iUled to the brim 
with some pure liquid, he handed it across the 
counter, and exclaimed* 'There, doethor, snuff 
that, would you?' The doctor did as directed, 
and pronounced the liquid to be genuine whisky. 
'Thank you, doctor,' said the Irishman ; ' hand 
me it back again.' The doctor again did as 
directed, and asked Patrick what he meant. 
•Och, then,' said Pat, 'if you will have it, the 
praste told me not to drink any of this imless I 
got it from the hands of a doethor. So here's 
your health, and the praste's health, and the 
health of Moses r 

Vkbt Tryino.— To see a wnsp-walsted young 
lady in ringlets and abundance of floimces grace- 
folly sail to the head of the table, and, with a 
voice as angelic as a tenor flute, call to the waiter 
for a plate of cold pork and beans, is the most 
trying thing romance can encoimter. 

'Have you read my last speech 1 ' said a prosy 
orator the other day to a friend. <I hope so,' 
was the satiBfEtctory reply. 



A TBUTH'Bad as the world is, respect is 
always paid to virtue. In the usual course of 
human affairs, it will be found that a plain un- 
derstanding joined to acknowledged worth, con- 
tributes more to posterity than the brightest 
parts vrithout probity and honour. 

Takinq it Litebally.— a boy who was sent 
to know how an old lady, named Vilkins, was 
in health, delivered his message thus : 'Please, 
marm, missus wants to know how old Mi-s Wil- 
kins is?' To which she replied, 'She is just 
seventy-four.' 

Chabactieristic Definixiok.—A few Sabbaths 
ago, a minister who was giving an address in 
one of the schools near Halifax, asked the ques- 
tion, 'What is a feast?' when a chubby-faced 
boy gave the following answei*: 'A &tty cake 
wi' currans in't.' 

MoDEBATioN IN Smokino.— A clergyman was 
rebuked by a brother of the cloth for smoking. 
The culprit replied that he used the weed mo- 
derately.— ' What do you call moderately?' in- 
quired the other.— 'Why sir,' said the offender, 
* one cigar at a time.' 
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THE BACHELOB'S OANE-BOTTOMED OHAIB. 

In tattePd old slippers tbat toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world, and its toils and its cares, 
Tve a snng little kingdom np four-pair of stairs. 
To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 
But the fire there is bright and the air rather pore; 
- And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 
Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 
This snug little chamber is cramm'd in all nooks^ 
With worthless old nicknacks and silly old books. 
And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 
Orack'd bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from friends. 
Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all crackM), 
Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-back*d; 
A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see; 
What matter? 'tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 
Ko better divan need the Sultan require. 
Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire; 
And 'tis wonderfiH, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet* 
That praying-mg came from a Turcoman's camp; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp; 
A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn: 
'Tis a murderous kmfe to toast muffins upon. 
Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends and old times; 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 
This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 
But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my ness. 
There's one that I love and I cherish the best; 
For the finest of couches that's padded with bur, 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottom'd chair. 
'Tis a bandy-legg'd, high-shoulder'd, worm-eaten seat| 
With a creaking old l^k, and twisted old feet; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 
X bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottom'd chair. 
If chairs have but feelmg in holding such charms, 
A thrill must have passed through yonr withered old arms ! 
I look'd, and I long'd, and I wish'd in despair; 
I wish'd myself tum'd to a cane-bottom'd chair. 
It was but a moment she sat in this place. 
She'd a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her foce \ 
A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair. 
And she sat there, and bloom'd in my cane-bottom'd chafr. 
And so I have valued my chair ever since. 
Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince; 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare. 
The queen of my heart and my cane-bottom'd chair. 
When the candles bum low, and the company's gone. 
In the silence oi night as I sit here alone^ 
I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair — 
My Fanny I see in my cane-bottom*d chau*. 
She comes from the past and revisits my room; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair. 

And yonder she sits in my canexbottom'd chair. W. M. Thackbiult. 
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TO mi lADY nr thx CHXMmrra with black 

BOTXOSa. 

I know not who thou mrt, thoa lorely one: 
Thine eyes were droop'd, tby IJpe half eorrowftd, 
Tet didst thou eloquently nnile on me. 
While handing up thy sixpence through the hole 
Of that o'er-freighted omnibus I— ah, me !— 
The woiid is full of meetings such as this ; 
A thrill — a voiceless challenge and reply. 
And sudden iMirtings after— we may pass. 
And know not of each other's nearness now. 
Thou in the Knickerbocker line, and I 
Lone in the Waverley I Oh I life of pain; 
And even should I pass where thou dost dwells 
Nay, see thee in the basement taking tea — 
80 cold is this inexorable wor^d, 
I must glide on, I dare not feast mine ^e, 
I dare not make_artioQ]ate my lore, 
Nor o'er the iron rails that hem thee in 
Yenture to throw to thee my innocmt card, 
Not knowing thy papa. 

Hast thou papa f 
Is thy progenitor alive, ftdr gii4 ? 
And what doth he for lucre? Lo again I 
A shadow o'er the face of this fSedr dream I 
Vor thott may'st be as beautiful as Love 
Can make thee, and the ministering hands 
Of milliners, incapable of more, 
Be lifted at thy shi^lessness and air. 
And still 'twixt me and thee, invisibly. 
May rise a wall of adamant. My breath 
Upon my pale lip fireeses aa I name 
Manhattan's orient verge, and eke the west 
In its flu* down extremity. Thy sire 
May be the signer of a temperance pledge^ 
And clad all decently may walk the earth — 
Nay, may be numbered with that blessed few 
Who never ask for discount— yet^ alas I 
If; homeward wending from his daily cares, 
He go by Murphy's Line» thenoe eastward tend- 
ing— 

Or westward from the Line of Kipp A Brown— 

My vision is departed 1 Harshly falls 

The doom upon the ear, * She's not genteel I ' 

And pitilesa is woman who doth ke^ 

Of 'good society' the golden key I 

And gentlemen are bound, as are the stars, 

To stoop not after rising I 

ButfhreweU, 
And I shall look for thee in streets where dwell 
The passengers by Broadway Lines aloue I 
And if my dreams be true, and thou, indeed. 
Art only not more lovely than genteel — 
Then, lady of the suow-white chemisette. 
The heart which veut'rously croes'd o'er to thee 
UpoD that bridge of sixpence, may remain— 
And, with up-town devotedness and truth. 
My love shall hover round thee I If. P. WiB^. 



Low. — No one has ever painted love so as fUlly 
to satisfy another. To some the description is too 
florid— to others it is too commonplace. The 
god, like other gods, has no likeness upon earth; 
and every wave ui>ou which the star of passions 
beams breaks the lustre into different modlfica- 
ttons of light.— 5ir E. Bulwer. 

What a Qubbtiok.— * Did you ever see Porti t ' 
asked a city gent of a lady ftrom the country, at 
the opera, the other night. — 'See forty?' ex- 
dahned she^ with an indescribable air; 'I ain't 
thirty-five yet r 



woman. 

O woman I lovely woman I thou 
Sha't share in the bard's divinest vow— 
Shalt share, for thy weal in this life of wo, 
The warmest prayer that his heart can know, 
Till cold be the heart that shall never find 
A kindness, as thine, so deeply kind ; 
And shrouded this eye that shall brighter be 
In its ray to the la?t to look upon thee I 
Without thy tear— thy approving smile. 
The heart to melt, and its cares beguile— 
Thy form of beauty to meet the eye. 
And fill the soul with enchantment high— 
Oh ! what were the scenes we here survey. 
And what the minstrel, and what his lay? 
Sweet floweret of beauty, of bliss, and bloom, 
How warm is thy heart, and cold its doom- 
How tender thy form, and thy being how gay, 
'Mid the many snares that thy steps belay I 
Sweet woman I this eye has wept for thee 
When only the angeh and Ood could see : 
This bosom has bled, and must bleed again. 
To know of thy fVailty, thy sorrow, and pain. 
And all the evils of fialsehood and art 
That wither thy warm and thy wareless heart ! 
But the soeneshall diange, and the time shall be 
That angels and seraphs shall smile on thee. 
Oh I yet shall it be, though thy chanas must 
&de. 

And thy form in the coldness of death be laid. 
That thine eye of light and thy bosom of snow 
No sorrow slmll feel and no darkness know- 
In climes where thy robes shall be ev&r new. 
Thy food the flower, and thy diink the dew ; 
And thy thoughts the bliss of the bowers abov^ 
Inwove with the truths of Eternal Love. 
And yet shall it be that the hearts of guile 
That have marr'd thy beauty and dimm'd thy 
smile, 

Shall look on thee with anguish more keen 
Than that which in thine hath ever been. 
And seek from thy glances of power to hide; 
Though regions of darkness and sorrow betide. 
Yet then— even then, thy bosom of love, 
Methinks, shall its wonted sympathy prove; 
And the feelings and yearnings of pity live. 
That their wrongs to Heaven and thee would 
forgive. 

Frail woman I for thee was the earth accursed. 
But the One shall save that thy breast hath 
nursed; 

Thy couch shall be cold, and thy slumber deep^ 
But thy eye any more shall not wake to weep^ 
Nor thy heart to bleed with a wild dismay. 
Or thy form of beauty to know decay. 
But spring as a bud ftom the drear abode^ 
And blossom anew in the bowers of Ood. 

H, 8. Ridddl. 



Thb S0HOOLBCA8TBB AT HoiCB. — A yoimg lady 
recently returned from boarding-school, being 
asked at table if she would take some more cab- 
bage, replied, ' By no means, madam ; gastrono- 
mical satiety admonishes me that I have arrived 
at the ultimate of culinary deglutition consis- 
tent with the code of of .fisculopiua.' 

What a Bogus. — 'John, how I wish it was as 
much the &shion to trade wives as it is to trade 
horses.'— 'Why 80 r—' I'd cheat somebody shock- 
ing bad afbre night.' 
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What makes Marriaobb Uhhappt.— Let it 
be remembered that marriage is the metem- 
psychosis of women; that it turns them 
into different creatures fh>m what they were 
before. Livelines«i in the girl may have been 
mistaken for good temper-^e little pervivadty 
which at first is attractively provoking, at last 
provokes without its attractiveness; negligence 
of order and propriety, of duties and civilities, 
long endured, often deprecated, ceases to be 
tolerable, when children grow up and are in 
danger of following the example. It often hap- 
I>ens that^ if a man unhappy in the married 
state were to disclose the manifold causes of his 
uneasiness, they would be found, by those who 
were beyond their influence, to be of such a nature 
as rather to excite derision than sympathy. The 
waters of bitterness do not flail on his head 
in a cataract, but through a colander ; one, how- 
ever, like the vases of the Danaides, perforated 
only for replenishment. We know scarcely the 
vestibule of a house of which we fancy we have 
penetrated into aU the comers. We know not 
how grievously a man may have suffered, long 
befora the calumnies of the world befel him as 
he reluctantly left his house-door. There are 
women from whom incessant tears of anger swell 
forth at imaginary vrrong; but of contrition 
for their own delinquencies not one. — Walter 
Savage Landor. 

Matrimony — A cler-gjrman, who had in the 
lottery ofmatrimony drawn a share that proved 
tohimworsethanablank, wasjustexperiendnga 
severe scolding from his Xontippe, when he was 
called upon to imite a pair in the blessed state of 
wedlock. The poor priest, actuated by his own 
feelings and experience, rather than by a sense of 
his canonical duty, opened the book and began, 
'Man that is bom of woman hath but a short 
time to live, and is fUll of trouUe,' &c., repeat- 
ing a part of the bmlal service. The astofidshed 
bridegroom exclaimed, 'Sir, sir, you mistake 
— I came here to be fnarried, not buried,* — 
'Weill' replied the clergyman, 'if you insist 
on it^ I am obliged to marry you, but believe 
me, my Mend, you had better be buried,* 

A i>erson looking over the catalogue of profes- 
sional gentlemen of the Nashville Bar, with his 
pencil wrote against the name of one who is of 
the bustling order — ^Aot been accused qfpostessing 
great taknti.* Jack Boper, seeing the accusation, 
immediately wrote under the charge — *?uu been 
tried, and unanimouay acquitted.* 

A Puzzled Irishman.— Mr O* Flaherty under- 
took to tell how many were at a party: — 'The 
two Grogans was one, meeself was two, Mike 
Finn was three, and— and— who the mischief 
was the fourth? Let me see'— counting his 
fingers — ' The two Orogans were one, Mike Finn 
was two, meeself was three, and — ^be dad, ! there 
was four of us; but St Patrick couldn't tell the 
name of the other. Now, it's meeself that has 
it. Mike Finn was one, the two Orogans was 
two, meeself was three, and — and— be the 
powers, I think there was but three of us after 
alL' 

Vert Useful.— In a pool across a road in the 
County Tipperary is stuck up a pole, having af- 
fixed to it a board, with this inscription : * Take 
notice that when the water is over this board 
the road is impassable.' 



Some time ago, a Cincinnati paper received 
and printed the first diapter of what promised 
to be a thrilling romance, wikli the expectation 
of being ftimished with tiie concluding portions 
as might be needed. The chapter was ingeni- 
ously written, and concluded by leaving the 
principal character suspended by the pantaloons 
tram the limb of a tree, over a i>eipendicu]ar 
precipice. It attracted the attention of the 
press, and inquiries were made about the con- 
tinuation of the story, and the fate of the hero. 
Day after day the victimised publishers looked 
for the remaining chaptei^s, but in vain; they 
never came to hand. Finding that they had 
been sold, and wishing to put a stop to the jokes 
their contemporaries were cracking at their ex- 
pense, they briefly concluded the story thus:— 
'Chapter II. After hanging to the treacherous 
tree for foiur weeks, his pantaloons gave way, 
and Charles Melville rolled headlong over the 
yawning precipice. He fell a distance of five 
miles, and came down with the small of his 
back across a stake, which so jarred him that he 
was compelled to travel in Italy for his health, 
where he is at present residing. He is engaged 
in the butchering business, and is the father of 
a large family of children 1 ' 

A Bachelor on Matrimony.— Matrimony is 
like masonry— AO one knows the secret until 
ho is initiated. It is like an eel-toap— very easy 
got in, but plaguy hard to get out. It is, in 
its first stage, like a wind that fans the flame 
of love; but, unfortunately, too much fluming 
blows it out. 

An honest Hibernian, in recommending a 
cow, said she would give milk year after year, 
without having calves; 'because,' said he, it 
runs in the brade ; for she came of a cow that 
never had a calf.' 

Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; waste 
of health seldom ; waste of time never. 

Dante's famous line, 'All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here!' has been recommended as a 
motto for American railroad cars. 

Boring Square Holes. — ' I want to see some 
of your gimlets,' said a greenhorn one day, as 
he entered a hardware shop. The dealer took 
down several i)arcels, neither of which suited. 
' Well, then, what kind do you want? Here is 
almost every variety.' — 'Why, I want tbem 
that bores square holes ! ' 

Sharp Boy that. — ^Boy: A-x-el Axe. Teacher: 
What is an axe? Boy: An instrument used 
for cutting. Teacher: How many kinds of axes 
are there ? Boy : Broad axe ; narrow axe ; i>ost 
axe ; axe of the Legislature, axing price, and 
axe of the Apostles. Teacher : Good ; go to the 
head of the class. 

A Hard Trade. — ^Muggins says that rogues 
ought to be well paid ; it gives a fellow so much 
trouble. He once cheated a man in the hoi-se 
trade, he says, and was in law about it' after- 
wards for over fourteen years. Unless you 
have got lots of patience, therefore, never set 
up for a rascal 

The way to make water taste better than 
champagne, is to eat salt fish about six hours 
previous to imbibing it. 

An eyeglass is a toy which enables a ooxoomb 
to see others, and others to see that he is a cox- 
comb. 
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THE GRANDE BRETECHE. 



About a hundred paces from Yenddme, 
OQ the banks of the Loir (which must 
not be confounded with the river Loire), 
there is an old brown-complezioned house, 
surmounted by very high roofs, and so 
completely isolated as to have neither an 
ill-savoured tannery nor a shabby public- 
house beside it, as is the case in the off- 
skirts of almost all small towns. In 
front of this mansion is a garden looking 
upon the river, wherein the box, which 
was once kept close clipped, and which 
marked the outline of the walks and 
flower-beds, now grows roughly at liberty. 
A few willows, the natural ofi&pring of 
the Loir, have made a vigorous and rapid 
growth, as a hedge of enclosure, so as to 
half-conceal the house. The plants which 
we designate as weeds decorate the slope 
of the river with their handsome vegeta- 
tion. The fruit-trees, neglected for the 
last ten years, have ceased to bear; the 
suckers urom their roots form a perfect 
oopsewood. The espaliers resemble rows 
of hornbeams. The paths, formerly strewn 
with gravel, are overgrown with purslane; 
but, in truth, all trace of paths has dis- 
appeared. From the summit of the hill 
on which hang the ruins of the old 
chateau of the Dukes of Yenddme (the 
only point of view from which the eye 
can penetrate into this secluded spot), it 
strikes you that, at an epoch difficult to 
determine, this plot of ground must have 
been the paradise of some gentleman who 
devoted his time to roses, to tulip-trees, 
to horticulture, in short, but who was 
especially fond of first-rate fruit. You 
can perceive an arbour, or rather the 
ruins of an arbour, in which still stands a 
table that time has not entirely devoured. 
At the aspect of this garden, which no 
longer exists, the negative joys of peace- 
fril provincial life are divined, exactly as 
yon divine the existence of a worthy 
tradesman when you read the epitaph 
upon his tombstone. To complete the 
flofb and melancholy ideas which take 
possession of the soul, one of the walls 
presents a sun-dial adorned with the 
4—6 





, citizen-like Christian inscription, ulti- 
; MAM coaiTA ! The roofs of this house 
are horribly dilapidated; the Yenetian 
shutters are always closed, the balconies 
are crowded with swallows' -nests, the 
doors remain constantly shut. Long 
grass has traced, in strips of green, the 
outline of the cracks in the masonry; the 
ironwork is rusty. The moon, the sun, 
winter, summer, snow, have hollowed the 
timbers, have warped the planks, corroded 
the paint. The heavy silence which 
reigns throughout is broken only by the 
birds, the cats, the weasels, the rats, and 
the mice, who are at perfect liberty to trot 
about, to fight, and to devour each other. 
An invisible hand has everywhere written 
the word * Mystery.* H urged by curio- 
sity, you go to inspect the house at the 
side which fronts the street, you will 
perceive a tall gate with a curcular top, 
in which the children of the town have 
made numerous holes. I afterwards 
learned that this gateway had never been 
opened for ten years. Through these 
uregular breaches, you are able to ob- 
serve the perfect harmony which exists 
between the garden-front and the front 
looking into the courtyard. The same 
disorder reigns throughout. The pave- 
ment is bordered with a framework of 
tufts of grass. Enormous crevices furrow 
the walk, whose tops are garlanded by 
thousandfold festoons of rank parietary. 
The entrance-steps arc dislocated, the 
bell-pull is rotten, the rain-gutters are 
broken. What fire from heaven has 
fallen here ? What tribunal has ordained 
the foundations of this residence to be 
sown with salt ? Has blasphemy towards 
God, or treason to France, here been per- 
petrated? Such are the questions you 
ask yourself. The reptiles crawl on with- 
out giving a reply. 

This mansion, empty and deserted, is 
an enigma whose answer is known to no 
one. It was formerly a small fief, and 
bears the name of the Grande Bret^he. 
During the time I staid in Venddme to 
take charge of a rich patient, the sight of 
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THE GRANDE BRBTECHlfi. 



this singular building was one of my 
principal pleasures. Was it not better 
than any ruin? A ruin has some few 
recollections belonging to it, of unques- 
tionable authenticity; but this habita- 
tion which still remained standing, al- 
though undergoing slow destruction by a 
vengeful hand, contained a secret, an un- 
known thought; at the very least it 
betrayed an act of caprice. More than 
once, iu the evenmg, I stormed the wild- 
growing hedge which fenced the enclosure; 
I braved its scratches; I entered this 
garden without a master, this property 
which was neither public nor private. I 
remained there whole hours, contemplat- 
ing its disorder. I would not, for the value 
of the story to which this strange spectacle 
was doubtiess due, have askeid a single 
question of any gossiping Yenddmois. 
There, I composed delicious romances; I 
abandoned myself to seductive oigies of 
pensiveness. If I had known the motive 
— perhaps a vulgar one— of the desolate 
state of things, I should have lost the 
unpublished poesy in which I revelled to 
intoxication. To me this threat repre- 
sented the most varied images of human 
life, overshadowed by misfortune; some- 
times it was the atmosphere of a cloister, 
minus the monks and the friars; some- 
times the peace of thie cemetery, without 
the dead, who talk to you in their epi- 
taphic language; now it was the house of 
the leper, next day that of the Atrides; 
but above all. it was provincial life, with 
its restricted ideas and its hour-glass 
existence. Often have I wept there, but 
never laughed. More than once have I 
felt involuntary terrors, when I heard 
overhead the muffied whistle given out 
by the wings of some fekst-hurrying wood- 
pigeon. The soil is damp; you must 
have a care of lizards, vipers, and frogs, 
which wander about in the savage liberty 
of nature; you must be fearless of cold 
especially, for at certain moments you 
feel an icy mantle resting on your shoul- 
ders, like the Oommaudant*s hand on 
Don Juan's neck. One evening there, I 
shivered and shuddered; the violence of 
the wind had made an old rusty weather- 
cock turn round and romid, and its 
creaking resembled sighs uttered by the 
mansion, at the moment when I was 
completing a tragic drama in explanation 
of this species of monumentalised sorrow. 
I returned to my inn, a prey to sombre 
ideas. Afker I had finished my supper, 
the landlady entered, with a mysterious 



air, and said, * Monsieur, M. Regnault is 
here.* 

*WhoisM. Begnadtr 

* What ! Does not monsieur know M. 
Regnault 1 How very strange ! * she added, 
as ahQ left the room. 

A long, thin, weakly man made his 
appearance without further delay; he was 
dressed in black; he held his hat in his 
hand, and presented himself like a ram 
ready to butt his rival, displaying a re- 
treating forehead, a little pomted head, 
and a pale face, not unlike a glass of 
dirty water. You would have said he 
was a sheriff-officer. He wore an old 
coat, very threadbare at the folds and 
seams; but he had a diamond on the 
bosom of his shirt, and gold ear-rings. 

* Monsieur, whom have I the honour of 
addressing r I asked. 

He took a chair, sat himself down be- 
fore my fire, laid his hat upon my table, 
and, rubbing his hands, replied, *Ah! 
it is very cold. Monsieur, I am M. 
Regnault' 

I bowed, muttering to myself, *Ridd]e- 
my-ree! Handy-dandy! Quess which 
hand it is in.' 

*I am,* he continued, *a notary at 
Yenddme.' 

4 am delighted to hear it, monsieur,' 
I exclaimed; * but I am not in a condi- 
tion to make my will, and that for rea- 
sons best known to myselt' 

* Excuse mo for a moment,' he pro- 
ceeded, raising his hand, as if to impose 
silence. * Excuse me, monsieur — pray 
excuse me! I am informed that you 
sometimes walk in the garden of the 
Grande Bret^he.' 

* Yes, monsieur; I do.' 

*One instant!' he said, repeating his 
gesture — an action which constituted a 
veritable misdemeanour. * Monsieur, I am 
come in the name, and as testamentary 
executor, of the late Madame la Gom- 
tesse de Merret, to beg you will discon- 
tinue your visits. One instant ! I am not 
a Turk, and have no intention of accus- 
ing you of any crime. Certainly you may 
be sdlowed to be ignorant of the circum- 
stances which oblige me to let the hand- 
somest hotel in Yenddme fall into ruins. 
Still, monsieur, you seem to be a person 
of education, and you must be aware that 
the law prohibits, under severe penalties, 
trespassing upon enclosed property. A 
hedge is as good as a wall in the eye of 
the law. But the state into which the 
house has fallen may serve to excuse your 
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curiosity. I should like nothing better 
than to let you ramble freely throughout 
the house; but, charged as I am with the 
execution of the testatrix's wishes, I have 
the honour, monsieur, to request you not 
to enter the garden again. Ever since 
the opening of the will, monsieur, I have 
myself never once set foot within the 
place, which is part of the inheritance 
bequeathed by Madame De Merret, as I 
have already had the honour to inform 
yon. We merely took a note of the doors 
and windows, in order to assess the 
taxes, which I pay annually from a fund 
devoted to that purpose by the late com- 
tesse. Ah, my dear monsieur ! her will 
made a great deal of noise in Yenddme.' 

Thereupon, he paused to blow his nose, 
worthy man ! I respected his loquacity, 
comprehending to a marvel that the be- 
quest of Madame de Merret was the most 
important event of his life — ^that it com- 
prised his whole reputation, his glory, his 
restoration. I had to bid adieu to my 
charming reveries, to my romances; I 
therefore did not rebelliously resist the 
pleasure of leluming the truth in an offi- 
cial way. 

'Monsieur,' I said, 'would it be indis- 
creet to ask you the reason of such a 
strange state of things 1 * 

At these words, an air which expressed 
all the pleasure felt by persons accus- 
tomed to mount their hobbyhorse passed 
over the notary's visage. He pulled up 
his shirt-coUar with a sort of fatuity; 
took out his snuff-box, opened it, offered 
its contents to me, and, at my refusal, 
seized a plentiful pinch himsdl He was 
happy. A man who has no hobbyhorse 
knows not what pleasures life has in store. 
A hobbyhorse is the exact mean between 
a passion and a monomania. At that 
moment I comprehended Sterne's happy 
expressions to their full extent, and had 
a complete conception of the delight 
with which Uncle Toby bestrode his 
charger with Trim's assistance. 

'Monsieur,' said M. Renault, 'I was 
head clerk to Master Boguin in Paris — 
an excellent office, of which you have 
perhaps beard speak ? No ! It never- 
theless was much talked of, in conse- 
quence of an unfortunate bankruptcy. 
Not being rich enough to purchase a 
practice in Paris, at the price to which 
those appointments rose in 1816, 1 came 
here, and made arrangements for taking 
my predecessor's office. I had relations 
in Yenddme, and amongst others, a very 
4— i 



rich aunt, who has given me her daughter 
in marriage. 

'Monsieur,' he continued, after a short 
pause, 'three months after having been 
admitted by Monseigneur the Garde-des- 
sceaux, I was sent for one evening, just 
as I was going to bed (I was not married 
then), by Madame la Comtesse de Merret, 
to her Oh&teau de Merret. Her femme 
de chambre, an honest girl, who at pre- 
sent is serving in this hostelry, was at 
my door with Madame la Oomtesse's 
calash. Ah, one instant! I ought to 
tell you, monsieur, that M. le Oomte de 
Merret had died at Paris two months 
before I came here. He killed himself 
miserably, by giving himself up to every 
kind of excess. You understand? The 
very day of his departure for the metro- 
polis, Madame la Comtesse quitted tiie 
Grande Bretkhe, and unfurnished it. 
Some persons even say that she burned 
the furniture, the tapestry, and, in short, 
the all and sundry articles which apper- 
tained to the tenement hired by the afore- 
said Sieur Good gracious! what 

am I talking about ? I thought I was 

dictating a lease which she burned,' 

he continued, 'in the Prairie de Merret 
Have you been to Merret, monsieur? 
No !* he said, answering for me himself. 
'Ah, it is a very pretty place ! 

'For about three months,' ho went on, 
with a slight toss of his head, 'M. le 
Oomte and Madame la Comtesse had led 
a singular life. They received no one. 
Madame lived on the ground floor, and 
moiisieur occupied the first storey. When 
Madame la Comtesse was left alone, she 
went out nowhere, except to church. 
Afterwards, at home, at her own chateau, 
she declined seeing both the male and 
the female friends who came to visit her. 
She was already greatly changed when 
she left the Grande Bret^he to go to 

Merret. That dear woman I call 

her dear, because this diamond comes 
from her; otherwise I never saw her but 
once m my life. This good lady, then, 
was very ill; she had doubtless given up 
all hopes of getting well, for she died 
without calling in the doctors; and, there- 
fore, many of our ladies thought that she 
was not exactly right in her mind. Mon- 
sieur, my curiosity was consequently sin- 
guarly excited on hearing that Madame 
de Merret stood in need of my services. 
I was not the only person interested in 
her story. That very night, although it 
was late, the whole town knew that I. 
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was going to Merret. The femme de 
chambre would give nothing but vi^e 
replies to the questions which I put to 
her on the road; nevertheless she told 
me that her mistress had received the 
sacrament from the Our6 of Merret dur- 
ing the day, and that she was not likely 
to get through the night. I arrived at 
the chateau about eleven o'clock. I 
went up the grand staircase. Afker 
having traversed several rooms, as black, 
as cold, and as damp as a dungeon, 
I reached the state bedroom where 
Madame la Comtesse was. According to 
the reports which circulated respecting 
the lady — monsieur, I should never have 
done, if I told you all the tales that were 
current about her — I had pictured her 
to myself as a sort of coquette. Fancy 
that it gave me considerable trouble to 
find her in the great bed where she lay. 
It is true that, to light this enormous 
chamber, with its friezes and cornices of 
the ancient r^ime^ so powdered with 
dust as to make you sneeze only to look 
at them, she had one of the old argand 

lamps. Ah! but you have never 

been to Merret. Well, monsieur, the 
bed is one of those beds of former times, 
with a lofty top, and figured chintz hang- 
ings. A small table stood near the bed, 
and on it was a devotional book, the 
^Imitation of Jesus Christ,' which, by 
the way, I have bought for my wife, as 
well as the lamp. There was ateo a large 
easy-chair for the confidential maid, and 
a couple of common chairs. Not a bit of 
fire, moreover. That was the furniture. 
It would not have filled two lines in an 
inventory. Ah, my dear monsieur! if 
you had seen, as I saw then, that vast 
chamber hung with brown tapestry, you 
would have believed yourself transported 
into a veritable scene of romance. It 
was chilling, and more than that, fune- 
real,' be added raising his arm with a 
theatrical gesture, and making a pause. 

*By looking hard, and going close to 
the bed, I saw Madame de Merret at 
last, thanks to the lamp, whoso rays 
shone upon the pillow. Her face was as 
yellow as wax, and resembled your two 
hands clapped together. Madame la 
Comtesse wore a lace cap, displaying her 
beautful hair, but as white as thread. 
She sat up in the bed, and seemed to 
havo great difficulty in maintaining her 
position. Her large black eyes, doubtless 
limmed by the fever, and already half- 
lead, scarcely stirred beneath the bones 



on which are the eyebrows. Her fore- 
head was moist. Her fleshless hands 
looked like bones covered with a delicate 
skin — the veins and muscles were per- 
fectly visible. She must have been very 
handsome; but at that moment I was 
seized with I know not what sentiment 
at her aspect. Never, according to those 
who buried her, did any living creature 
become so thin as she was, without dying. 
In short it was a fearful sight to see. 
Suffering had so completely eaten up this 
woman, that nothing but a phantom re- 
mained. Her lips, of a pale violet, 
seemed motionless when she spoke to me. 
Although my profession had familiarised 
me with similar spectacles, introducing 
me occasionally to the bedside of dying 
persons, to receive their last commands, 
I confess that the families in tears, and 
the agonies, which I have seen, were 
nothing in comparison with this solitary 
and silent woman in her vast chateau. 
I heard not the slightest sound; I saw 
no movement which the respiration of the 
sick lady ought to have communicated to 
the sheets that covered her; and I re- 
mained stock-still, gazing at her with a 
sort of stupor. It seems to me as if I 
were there this moment At last her 
large eyes moved; she tried to raise her 
right hand, which fell back upon the bed, 
and these words issued from her mouth 
Uke a whisper, for her voice was no longer 
a voice — "I awaited you impatiently." 
Her cheeks became flushed: speaking, 
monsieur, was an effort for her. " Ma- 
dame ^" I said. She signed me to be 

silent. At that instant her attendant 
rose, and whispered in my ear, "Don't 
speak ! Madame la Comtesse is not in a 
condition to bear the slightest noise; and 
what you say might agitate her." I sat 
down. Shortly iSter, Madame de Merret 
summoned all her remaining strength to 
move her right arm; she put it, not with- 
out infinite difficulty, under her bolster; 
she paused an instant, then she made a 
last effort to draw back her hand; she 
clutched a hidden sealed paper; drops of 
perspiration fell from her brow. "I con- 
fide to you my will," she said. "Ah, 
mon Dieu ! Ah !"— That was all. She 
seized a crucifix that lay on the bed, 
raised it quickly to her lips, and died. 
The expression of her fixed eyes makes 
me shudder still when I think of it. She 
must have suffered greatly. There was 
joy in her last look — a feeling which re- 
mained imprinted on her eyes in death. 
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I carried away the will; and when it was 
opened, I found that Madame de Merret 
had made me her executor. 

*She bequeathed the whole of her pro- 
perty to the hospital of Yenddme, with 
the exception of a few private levies; 
but her arrangements with respect to the 
Grand Bret^he were these: — She or- 
dered me to leave the house for fifty 
complete years (reckoning from the day 
of her death) in the state in which it was 
found at the moment of her decease, 
forbidding entrance to the apartments to 
all persons, whosoever they might be, and 
prohibiting the slightest repairs to be 
made, and even allowing an income to 
pay keepers, if any necessity for it arose, 
to insure the complete fulfilment of her 
intentions. At the expiration of that 
term, if the wishes of the testatrix shall 
have been 'accomplished, the house will 
become the property of my heirs; for you 
know, monsieur, that a notary cannot 
accept a legacy. Failing them, the 
Grande Bret^e will revert to the next 
legal claimant, but on condition of ob- 
serving certain provisos made in a codicil 
annexed to the will, and which codicil is 
only to be opened at the expuration of the 
said fifty years. The will has not been 
disputed, and consequently * 

At this word, without completing his 
phrase, the oblong notary regarded me 
with an air of triumph, and I rendered 
him perfectly happy by paying him a few 
compliments on his good fortune. * Mon- 
sieur,' I said, in conclusion, * you have 
so vividly impressed me, that I fancy I 
have the dying woman before me, paler 
than the sheets she lies on ; her glitter- 
ing eyes frighten me ; and I shall dream 
of her to-night. But you must have 
formed some conjecture as to the motive 
of the dispositions contained in so strange 
a will.' 

•Monsieur,' he replied, with comic re- 
serve, 'I never permit myself to pass 
judgment on the conduct of persons who 
have honoured me by the g£ft of a dia- 
mond.' 

I soon untied the tongue of the scru- 
pulous Yenddmois notary, who commu- 
nicated, not without long d^ssions, 
sundry observations due to the profound 
politicians of both sexes whose decisions 
have the force of law in Yenddme. But 
those observations were so contradictory 
and so diffuse, that I nearly fell asleep, 
in spite of the interest which I took in 
this authentic history. The heavy tone 



and the monotonous accent of the no- 
tary, doubtless accustomed to listen to his 
own voice, and to be respectfully listened 
to by his clients and compatriots, tri- 
umphed over my curiosity. Fortunately 
he took his leave. ' Ah — ah ! monsieur ! ' 
he said, as I escorted him down the stair- 
case, * a good many people would like to 
live fivc-and-forty years longer. But one 
instant!' And, with an air of cunning, 
he put the forefinger of his right hand to 
the side of his nose, as much as to say — 
Mark well what I tell you. *To go as 
fiur as that — as far as that — he added, 
*a man ought not to be sixty years of 
age.' 

I shut my door, after having been 
awakened from my apathy by this last 
sally, which the notary considered re- 
markably clever. I then sat down in 
my arm-chair, putting my feet on the 
two dogs on each side of the fireplace. I 
plunged into a romance, in the style of 
Mrs Badclifie, founded on the legal data 
supplied by M. Begnault, when my door, 
manipulated by the adroit hand of a 
female, turned on its hinges. I beheld 
my hostess enter — a stout, merry woman, 
with a good-natured countenance, who 
had mi^ed her vocation: she was a 
Fleming, bom to figure in one of Te- 
niers' pictures. 

*Well, monsieur!' said my landlady. 
*So M. Regnault has doubtless been 
boring you with his worn-out story about 
the Grande Bret^hel' 

*Yes, Mfere Lepas.' 

•What did he tell you?' 

I repeated in few words the gloomy 
and freezing history of Madame de Mer- 
ret. At every sentence, my hostess pro- 
truded her neck, gazing at me with an 
innkeepei^s perspicacity, which is a sort 
of ^jtute mtlieu* between the instinct 
of the gendarme, the astuteness of the 
spy, and the cunning of the commercial 
man. 

•My dear Dame Lepas!' I added, in 
conclusion, *you seem to know more 
about it than I do. If not, why have 
you come to my room V 

•Ah ! on the faith of an honest woman, 
and as true as my name is Lepas ' 

• Don't make asseverations ; your eyes 
are brimful of a great secret. You knew 
M. de Merret. What sort of a man was 
her 

• By our lady ! M. de Merret, you see, 
was a handsome man, whom you ha^ 
never done looking at, he was so tall. A 
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worthy gentleman, who came from Pi- 
cardy, and who had, as we say here, his 
head close to his cap' — [i, e., who was of 
a passionate temper]. ^He paid ready 
money for everything, to avoid disputes. 
He was hasty, look you. Our ladies 
thought him a very amiable man.' 

^Because he was hasty 1' I asked my 
hostess. 

* Perhaps so,' she said. *You quite 
understand, monsieur, that a man must 
have had something in his favour to 
marry Madame de Merret, who, with all 
respect to the others, was the handsomest 
and the richest young person in the Ven- 
ddmois. Her income was something like 
twenty thousand livres a-year. The whole 
town went to her wedding. The bride 
was a charming little creature — a real 
jewel of a woman. Ah ! they were a 
handsome couple in their time.' 

*Did they live happily together!' 

* Heu, heu ! Yes — and no— as far as 
one can presume. For such as we, you 
know, didn't live at " hail-fellow-weli- 
met" with them. Madame de Merret 
was a good woman, very nice and pretty, 
who perhaps had sometimes to put up 
with her husband's hot temper ; but we 
liked her, although she was a little proud. 
Bah ! It was part of her business to be so. 
When people are noble, look you -' 

* Nevertheless, some catastrophe must 
have happened to make M. and Madame 
de Merret separate so abruptly]' 

* I never said there was a catastrophe, 
monsieur : I know nothing about it.' 

* Good ! I am certain, now, that you 
know everything.' 

*WeU, monsieur! I will tell you all. 
When I saw M. Regnault go to your 
room, I guessed that he would talk to 
you about Madame de Merret, di/propos 
of the Grande Bret^he. That gave me 
the idea of consulting monsieur, who 
seems to be a man of discretion, and inca- 
pable of betraying a poor woman like me, 
who have never injured a creature, but 
whose conscience is not easy, in spite of 
that. Up to the present, I have never 
dared to open my mind to the people 
here; they are a set of gossips, with 
tongues of steel. In short, monsieur, I 
have never had a traveller stop so long in 
the house as you, and to whom I could 
tell the story of the fifteen thousand 
francs ^ 

*My dear Dame LepasI' I replied, 
trying to stop her flush of words, *if your 
confidence is likely to be of a nature to 



compromise me, I would not be burdened 
with it for the whole world.' 

* Don't be alarmed,' she said, interrupt- 
ing me. ' You shall see.' 

Her eagerness made me believe I was 
not the first person to whom my good 
landlady had imparted the secret of which 
I was to be the sole depositary. I list- 
ened. 

* Monsieur,' she said, *when the Em- 
peror sent hither the Spanish prisoners 
of war, or others, I had to lodge at the 
government expense a young Spaniard, 
who was ordered to Venddme on his 
parole. Notwithstanding the liberty the 
parole gave him, he thought proper to 
present himself to the Sous-pr6fet every 
day. He was a grandee of Spain ! No- 
thing less ! His name was something 
ending with os and dia, such as Bagos de 
FIrldia. I have his name written in my 
register book; you may read it if you like. 
Oh ! he was a handsome young man for 
a Spaniard ; people say they are all ugly. 
He was not more than five feet two or 
three mches high, but he was well made ; 
he had small hands, which he kept so 
beautifully, you should have seen them ! 
He had as many brushes for his hands, as 
a woman has to fit up her complete 
toilet-table ! He had rich black hair, au 
eye of fire, and a complexion with a slight 
coppery tinge, but which was pleasing to 
look at all the same. I never saw any 
one wear linen so fine as his, although I 
have had princesses in the house; and 
amongst others, General Bertrand, the 
Duke and Duchesse d'Abrant^s, M. De- 
cazes, and the King of Spain. He ate 
no great things ; but his manners were so 
polite, so amiable, that it was impossible 
to be angry with him on that account. 
Oh ! I liked him very much, although he 
did not speak four words in the course 
of the day, and it was impossible to enter 
into conversation with him. If you spoke 
to him, he did not answer; it was a tic, 
a mania, what they aU have, as I have 
been told. He read his breviary like 
a priest ; he went regularly to mass, and 
to aU the services at church. And where 
should he fix himself—- we remarked that 
afterwards — but within a couple of paces 
of Madame de Merret's chapel! But, 
as he took his place there the very 
first time he went to church, no one 
suspected that it was done purposely. 
Moreover, he never looked up from his 
prayer-book, poor young man ! At that 
time, monsieur, he used to walk on the 
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hill in the ereiuDg, strolling amongst the 
rains of the chateau. That was the poor 
fellow's only amusement; it reminded 
him of his own country. They say 
there's nothing but mountains in Spain ! 
From the thinning of his captivit^, he 
kept late hours. I was uncomfortable at 
his not coming in before the stroke of 
midnight, but we all got used to his pe- 
culiarities : he took the key of the door, 
and we did not sit up for him. His lodg- 
ings were in the house which belongs to 
us in the Rue des Casernes. At that 
time, one of our ostlers told us that one 
evening, as he went to water his horses, 
he thought he saw the grandee of Spain 
swimming in the river a long way o£^ 
like a veritable fish. When he came 
back, I told him to take care of nettles 
amongst the grass ; he seemed annoyed at 
having been seen in the water. 

* At last, monsieur, one day, or rather 
one morning, he was not to be found in 
his chamber: he had not come back. 
After searching everywhere, I saw a writ- 
ing in the drawer of his table, where 
there were fifty Spanish gold pieces which 
the/ call Portugaises, and which were 
worth about five thousand francs; and 
besides, ten thousand francs'-worth of 
diamonds in a little sealed box. The 
writing was to the efiect, that, in case he 
should not return, he left us the money 
and jewels, on condition of founding 
masses to thank God for his escape, and 
for his salvation. At that time my hus- 
band was still living, and he tried to 
hunt him up. And this is the strangest 
part of the story. He brought home the 
Spaniard's clothes, which he discovered 
under a great stone in a sort of wooden 
pier on the river's bank, on the same side 
as the ruined chateau, nearly opposite to 
the Grande Bret^che. It was so early in 
the morning when my husband went 
there, that nobody saw him. He burned 
the clothes aft^ reading the letter, and 
we declared, according to Comte F6r4dia's 
desire, that he had made his escape. The 
Sous-pr€fet sent the whole of the gendar- 
merie on his track; but, briutf they did 
not catch him. Lepas believed that the 
Spaniard was drowned. I, monsieur, do 
not think so at all; I rather fancy that 
he had something to da with Madame 
de Merret's affairs, because Rosalie told 
me that the crucifix which her mistress 
was so fond of that she had it buried with 
her, was of ebony and sOver. Now, at 
the beginniDg of M. F^r6dia's stay, he 



had a silver and ebony crucifix, which I 
never saw afterwards. And now, mon- 
sieur, don't you think I may ma^e my 
conscience easy about the Spaniard's 
fifteen thousand francs, and that they 
are honestly mine?' 

* Certainly. But have you never tried 
to question Rosalie ?' I ai^ed. 

* Oh yes, monsieur, to be sure I have. 
But what can one do? The girl is as 
dose as a wall She knows something, 
but it is impossible to get her to talk.' 

After chatting with me a few moments 
longer, my hostess left me in a state of 
vague and gloomy thought, possessed by 
romantic curiosity, by a superstitious 
terror, resembling the deep feeling which 
masters you when you enter by night a 
dark church, in which a feeble lamp is 
visible in the distance beneath its lofty 
arches — an indistinct figure glides along, 
a rustling of gown or cassock is heard, 
and you shudder. The Grande Breteche, 
with its rank weeds, its blockaded win- 
dows, its rusty railings, its closed doors, 
its deserted apartments, was fantastically 
pictured on a sudden before me. I en- 
deavoured to penetrate into this myste- 
rious dwelling, by seeking for the clue to 
its soleom story, its drama ending with 
the death of three personages. Rosalie 
became in my eyes the most interesting 
being in all Yenddme. 

On examining Rosalie's countenance, I 
discovered the traces of a private thought, 
in spite of the brilliant health which 
shone on her plump visage. She held 
within her bosom the principle either of 
remorse or of hope; her attitude an- 
nounced a secret, like that of the devotee 
who abandons herself to excessive prayer, 
or that of the infanticide mother who for 
ever hears her infant's last cry. Her de- 
meanour, nevertheless, was unaffected and 
rustic; her simpleton's smile was the re- 
verse of criminal; and you would have 
judged her to be innocent, only to look 
at the great red-and-blue chequered hand- 
kerchief which covered her vigorous bust 
— ^framed, tightened-in, and laced by a 
gown with white and violet stripes. * No,' 
I thought to myself, *I will not leave 
Yenddme without knowing the whole 
history of the Grande Bretltohe. To ar- 
rive at my ends, I will try hard to get 
into Rosalie's good graces, if needs must.' 

* Rosalie i' I said to her one evening. 

* If you please, monsieur V 

* You are not married ?' 

She trembled slightly, and then an- 
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Bwered, laughing, *0b, I shall not want 
for husband^ whenever I take it into my 
head to make myself miserable?' She 
promptly recovered from her inward emo- 
tion; for every woman^ from the great 
lady to the chambermaid inclusive, has a 
presence of mind peculiar to the sex. 

*You are young enough and pretty 
enough to have plenty of sweethearts. 
But tell me, Bosalie, why did you turn 
servant in a hotel when you quitted the 
Chateau de Merret? Did not madame 
leave you anything?* 

*0h yes, monsieur; but my place is 
the best in all Venddme.' 

The reply was one of those which judges 
and advocates call evasive. Rosalie's 
position in this romantic story appeared 
to me like that of the middle square of 
a draught-board. She occupied the cen- 
tre of interest and of truth. She seemed 
to be entwined in the very knot itselt 
It was not an ordinary conquest to at- 
tempt The last chapter of a novel was 
enshrined within that girl Rosalie, there- 
fore, became forthwith the object of my 
predilection. 

As I studied her, I discovered, as in 
all women who principally occupy our 
thoughts, a host of good qualities. She 
was neat and careful; she was pretty, of 
course; she was soon gifted with all the 
attractions which our own inclinations 
bestow on women, no matter in what si- 
tuation they may happen to be. A fort- 
night after the notar/s visit, one evening, 
or rather one morning, for it was very 
early, I said to Rosalie, * Tell me all you 
know about Madame de Merret.' 

*0h,* she replied, in terror, * don't ask 
me that, Monsieur Horace ! ' 

Her handsome face became clouded, 
her lively wd animated complexion turned 
pale, and her eyes lost their innocent and 
humid brightness. 

* Well,' she resumed, * since you insist 
upon it, I will tell you; but pray, strictly 
keep my secret.' 

* Get along with you, silly girl ! I will 
keep all your secrets with the honour of 
a thief — the most loyal which exists.' 

* If it is all the same to you,' she said, 
*I had rather it should be your own 
honour.' 

Thereupon she smoothed her kerchief, 
and placed herself in a proper position to 
relate her story; for certainly an attitude 
of security and confidence is necessary for 
the due utterance of a narrative. 

The best tales are told at certain hours. 



No one ever told his tale well in a stand- 
ing position, nor fasting. But, if I were 
reqmred to reproduce faithfully Rosalie's 
diffuse eloquence, an enture volume would 
hardly suffice. Now, since the event of 
which she gave^me a confused knowledge 
is intermediate between the notary's com- 
munication and Madame Lepas's, as 
exactly as the mean terms of an arith- 
metical proportion come between the two 
extremes, I have only to relate it to you in 
a few words. I therefore give an abridg- 
ment. 

The chamber which Madame de Mer- 
ret occupied at the Bret^he was situ- 
ated on the ground floor. A little cabi- 
net, some four feet square, let into the 
wall, served as her wardrobe. Three 
months before the evening whose events 
I am about to relate to you, Madame de 
Merret had been so seriously indisposed, 
that her husband left her to herseL^ and 
slept in a chamber on the first floor. By 
one of those chances which it is impos- 
sible to foretell, he returned that evening 
two hours later than usual from the 
Oercle, where he went to read the papers, 
and talk politics with the gentry of the 
town. His wife believed him to be at 
home, in bed, and fast asleep. But the 
invasion of France had been the subject 
of a very animated discussion; parties 
had got warm over the billiard-table, and 
he had lost forty francs — an enormous 
sum at Venddme, where everybody turns 
capitalist, and where habits are restricted 
within the bounds of a praiseworthy mo- 
desty — ^the source, perhaps, of much solid 
happiness, of which no Parisian takes the 
slightest thought 

For some time past, M. de Merret had 
simply asked Rosalie whether his wife 
were gone to bed. At her reply, always 
in the affirmative, he immediately went 
to his own room, with the frank good- 
nature which is the result of habitual 
confidence. On entering the house, the 
fancy took him to go into Madame de 
Merret's room, to acquaint her with his 
bad luck, perhaps also to seek omsolation 
fbrit 

At dinner he had remarked Madame 
de Merret to be very tastefully dressed. 
He said to himself, on leaving the Cercle, 
that his wife was well again, that her 
convalescence had improved her looks; 
and he perceived the fact, as husbands 
perceive everything, a little late. Instead 
of calling Rosalie, who at that moment 
was busy in the kitchen, watching the 
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cook and the coachman playing a difScult 
move at hriaque, M. de Merret went 
stnught to his wife's room, by the light 
of his lantern, which he set down on the 
first step of the staircase. Uis step, 
easy to recognise, resound^ beneath the 
vaulted corridor. At the moment when 
the gentleman tamed the key of his 
wife's chamber-door, he thought he heard 
the shutting-to of the door of the cabinet 
which I have mentioned; but when he 
entered, Madame de Merret was alone, 
standing in front of the fire-place. The 
husband simply thought to himself that 
Bosalie was in the cabinet; nevertheless, 
a suspicion which rang in his ears like 
the tinkling of bells made him distrustfuL 
He gazed at his wife, and remarked in her 
eyes a slight uneasiness and timidity. 

* You are very late home,* she said. 

Her voice, ordinarily so pure and pleas- 
ing, seemed to him to falter slightly. M. 
de Merret made no reply, for at that mo- 
ment Rosalie entered. For him it was a 
thunder-st^ke. He walked backwards 
and forwards in the chamber, firom one 
window to another, at a regular pace, and 
with folded arms. 

* Have you heard any bad news, or are 
you unwell?' timidly asked his wife, 
while Rosalie was undressing her. 

He kept silence. 

* Retire,' said Madame de Merret to 
her femme de chamhre ; * I will put on 
my papiUotes myself.' At the sole as- 
pect of her husband's countenance, she 
divined some impending misfortune, and 
desired to be alone with him. 

When Rosalie was gone, or supposed 
to be gone (for she remained several 
minutes in the corridor), M. de Merret 
went in front of his wife, and said, coldly, 

* Madame, there is some one in your 
cabinet.' 

She looked at her husband calmly, and 
replied, in a quiet and simple manner, 

* No, monsieur.' 

This 'No' wounded M. de Merret. He 
did not believe it; and yet, never had his 
wife seemed more pure and more conscien- 
tious than she appeared at that moment. 
He rose to go and open the cabinet. 
Madame de Merret took him by the hand, 
stopped him, gazed at him with a melan- 
choly look, and said, in a singularly-agi- 
tated voice, 'If you find no one there, 
remember that there will be an end of 
everything' between us two.' 

The incredible dignity impressed on her 
attitude revived the husband's profound 



esteem for her, and inspired one of those 
resolutions which only require a vaster 
theatre to become immortal. 

*No, Josephine,' he said, 'I will not 
go in. In either case, we should be se- 
parated for ever. Listen; I know your 
purity of soul, and that you lead a holy 
life. You would not commit a mortid 
sin, were it to save your life.' 

At these words, Madame de Merret 
gknced at her husband with a haggard 
look. 

*Here; take your crucifix,' he added. 
' Swear to me, before God, that there is 
no one in the cabinet. I will believe you; 
I will never open that door.' 

Madame de Merret took the crucifix, 
and said, 'I swear!' 

'Louder,' said the husband, *and re- 
peat the words, VI swear, before God, 
that there is no one in the cabinet." ' 

She repeated the phrase without hesi- 
tation. 

' Very well,' said M. de Merret, coldly. 
After a moment's silence: 'You have a 
very pretty thing here, which I had not 
noticed before,' he said, examining the 
crucifix, which was of ebony incrusted 
with silver, 'and very artistically carved.' 

'I met with it at Duviviefs, who 
bought it of a Spanish monk, when the 
troop of prisoners passed through Ven- 
ddme last year.' 

' Ah !' said M. de Merret, hanging the 
crucifix on the nail in its place. He rang 
the beU. 

Rosalie was not long in answering the 
summons. M. de Merret hastily met her 
as she entered, led her into the embra- 
sure of the window which looked out on 
the garden, and said, in a low voice, * I 
know that Govenflot wishes to marry you, 
that want of money alone prevents your 
settling in life, and that you have told 
him you would not be his wife till ho 
could manage to start as a master-mason, 
Well ! go and fetch him; tell him to come 
here with his trowel and his tools. Con- 
trive to awaken nobody in his house but 
himself; his fortune shall surpass your 
desires. Above all, leave the house with- 
out prating; otherwise ' 

He nipped bis brows. Rosalie went. 
He called her back again. *Here; take 
my master-key,' he said. 

'Jean!' shouted M. de Merret in the 
corridor, with a voice of thunder. 

Jean, who was at the same time his 
coachman and his confidential servant 
left his game of brisque, and came. 
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* Go to bed, all of you/ said his master, 
beckoning him to come nearer; and then he 
added, but in a whisper — * When they are 
all asHe&p^asleep — do you understand? 
^you wUl come down, and let me know.' 

M. de Merret, who had never lost sight 
of his wife while giving his orders, re- 
turned quietly to her side before the fire, 
and began talking to her about the game 
of billukrds and the discussions at the 
Ocrcle. When Rosalie came back, she 
found M. and Madame de Merret con- 
versing very amicably. The gentleman 
had recently had new ceilings put to the 
whole suite of his reception-rooms on the 
ground-floor. Plaster is very scarce at 
Yenddme, the price being greatly aug- 
mented by the cost of transport; he had, 
therefore, obtained a larger quantity; 
knowing that he should find plenty of 
customers for any surplus that might be 
left. It was this circumstance which in- 
spired him with the design which he put 
into execution. 

'Monsieur, Govenflot is here,' said 
Rosalie in a whisper. 

* Let him come in ! ' replied the resolute 
Picard, aloud. Madame de Merret turned 
slightly pale when she saw the mason. 

* Govenflot,' said the husband, *go and 
fetch some bricks from the coach-house, 
and bring enough to build up the door of 
this cabinet. You will afterwards cover 
the fresh wall with the plaster which is 
loffc.' Then, drawing Rosalie and the 
workman towards him: * Attend, Goven- 
flot,' he said in an under tone; *yoa will 
sleep here to-night. But to-morrow 
morning you will have a passport for a 
foreign country, to a town which I will 
indicate. You shall have six thousand 
francs to pay your journey. You will re- 
main ten years in that town; if you do 
not like the place, you may change for 
another, provided it be in the same coun- 
try. You will pass through Paris, and 
awut my arrival there. Then I will in- 
sure to you, by a written agreement^ an- 
other six thousand francs, which shall be 
paid on your return, if you have fulfilled 
the conations of our bargain. You will 
keep the strictest «lence as to what you 
may do here to-night To you, Rosalie. 
I will give ten thousand francs, to be paid 
on your wedding-day^ and «n condition 
of marrying Govenflot; but, to get mar- 
ried, you must hdd your tongues. If 
not — ^not a sou of dowery.' 

* Rosalie,' said Madame de Merret, 
* come and dress my hair.' 



The husband tranquilly paced back- 
wards and forwards, watching the door, 
his wife, and the mason, but without al- 
lowing any insulting suspicions to ma- 
nifest themselves. Govenflot could not 
help making a noise. Madame de Mer- 
ret took advantage of an instant when 
the workman shot down the bricks, and 
hor husband was at the other end of the 
chamber, to say to Rosalie— 

* A thousand francs a-year for you, my 
dear girl, if you can tell Govenflot to 
leave a crack at the bottom of the door.' 
Then she coolly added aloud — *Go and 
help him!' 

M. and Madame de Merret continued 
silent all the while Govenflot was busy 
bricking up the door. The husband's 
silence was matter of policy, to avoid giv- 
ing his wife any pretext for dropping ex- 
pressions of double meaning; with Ma- 
dame de Merret, it was prudence, or 
pride. When the wall was finished to 
about half its height, the cunning mason 
took advantage of an instant when the 
gentleman's ^k was turned, to give a 
blow of his mattock through one of the 
two glass panels of the door. The ac- 
tion informed Madame de Merret that 
RosaUe had spoken to Govenflot They 
all three then saw the dark and sombre 
face of a man, with black hair, and a 
glance of fire. Before the husband had 
turned round, the poor woman had time to 
nod to the stranger, to whom the signal 
meant to say — * Hope ! ' At four o'clock, 
towards break of day (for it was the 
month of September), the work was fi- 
nished. The mason remained in charge 
of Jean, and M. de Merret filept in Ins 
wife's chamber. 

When he got up in the morning, he 
said, carelessly, 'Ah, diablei I must go 
to the Maine for a passport' 

He put his hat on his head, advanced 
three steps towards the door, considered 
a moment, and took the crucifix. His 
wife trembled with joy. * He is going to 
Duvivier^s!' she thought 

As soon as the gentleman had disap- 
peared, Madame de Merret rang for 
Rosalie. 

'The mattock 1 the mattock!' she ex- 
claimed, in a terrible voice, 'and to work ! 
I noticed how Govenflot handled it yes- 
terday: we shall have time to make a hde 
and rtop it again.' 

In the twinkling of an eye, Rosalie 
fetched her mistress a sort of marling- 
spike; with inconceivable ardour she 
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began demolifihing the wall She had 
already polled down several bricks, when, 
making a sweep to give a more violent 
blow, she saw M. de Merret behind her. 
ShefiBunted. 

* Put madame to bed,' said the gentle- 
man, apathetically. 

Foreseeing what might happen during 
his absence, he had laid a trap for his 
wife. He had sim^y written to the 
Maine, and sent for Duvivier to come to 
him. The jeweller arrived the moment 
after the disorder of the apartment had 
beeai set to rights. 

* Duvivier/ asked the gentleman, *did 
you not buy some crucifixes of the Spa- 
niards who passed through the townV 



*No, monsieur.' 

* Qood: I am much obliged to you,' he 
said, exchanging with his mfe the look of 
a tiger. ^ Jean,' he added, turning to his 
confidential valet, *you will send up my 
meals to Madame de Merret's room; she 
is iU, and I do not mean to leave her tUl 
she is better.' 

The cruel man remained twenty days 
without leaving his wife. At the firat 
part of that period, when any noise was 
heard in the walled -up cabinet, and 
Josephine seemed going to implore him ' 
for ^e dying stranger, be answered, with- 
out allowing her to utter a single word— - 

*You swore on the cross that there 
was no one there.' 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF BOAEDING-HOUSES.* 



Thx experiences of the author of the 
book firom which we now quote being de- 
rived from New York boarding-houses, 
tiiere is consequently much in the vo- 
lume peculiar to the denizens of the 
*mo6t free-and-easy place conceivable— 
where the democratic right to do as 
you please is nowhere so universally re- 
cognised, or less curbed by authority.' 
Apart from this^ however, chapters are to 
be found of general application. Indeed 
the author seems to have had this par- 
ti^y in view, his work being dedicated 
*to ALL Inmates of MetropoUtan Board- 
ing-Houses— especially SUfOLE TOUITG 
MBN.' In order that our * Single Qen- 
tlemen' may profit by the lessons fur- 
mshed (purchased 1) by their Yankee bre- 
thren, we purpose from time to time 

S'ving a few chapters, divested, so for, of 
cal application. 

OF LOOKUTG OUT FOB ▲ BOABDINO- 
HOUSE. 

'Where, now, to begin ? As one who 
for the first time enters upon Boarding- 
House existence is desuous of discover- 
ing the abode of all others most suited 
to his necessities and inclinations, so, 
here, we experience a temporary difficulty 
of choice. The subject is so vast, so com- 

• *The Physiology of New York Boarding- 
[oase& By Thomas Bu3!LBb Qxnm, New 
kfork: Mason Brothers.' 



prehensive, *The world' (of BoaJding- 
Houses) 'is all before us— where to 
choose.' We will take advantage of our 
simile, and commence by describing the 
proceedmgs of the seeker for a Boarding- 
House. 

He dther inserts an advertisement 
specifying his particular requirements, or 
consults those addressed to humanity in 
general through the medium of the newa- 

Spers — ^perhaps adopts both measures, 
the former case, the next morning 
puts him in possession of a vast amount 
of correspondence, from the daintily- 
penned and ddicately-enveloped billOg to 
the ill-spelled, pencil-scrawled, uncovered 
notes. It matters not that he has in- 
dicated any definite locality; sanguine 
householders in remote districts clutch at 
him, and the writer of a stray epistle is 
'confident that an arrangement can be 
made, if he will favour her with a visit.' 
After laying aside as ineligible as many 
letters as there are Smiths in a Direc- 
tory, he devotes a morning to the pur- 
poses of inspection and selection. 

He becomes acquainted with strange 
localities and bell-handles. He scruti- 
nises informatory scraps of paper wafered 
up beside doorways. He endures tedious 
waitings at tlnresholds — ^it being a curious 
fact in connection with Boarding-Houses 
that a single application for admission 
through the usual medium never pro- 
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cures it. And according as his quest be 
high or low, so will his experience vary. 

If the former, he may expect to be 
ushered into spacious and luxuriously- 
furnished parlours, where^Ksscated in com- 
fortably-padded rocking-chairs, and con- 
templating marble tables, on which gor- 
geously-bound volumes are artisticaUy ar- 
ranged, thousand-dollar pianofortes, and 
mirrors capable of abashing a modest 
man to utter speechlessness, he will tarry 
the advent of stately dames, whose dresses 
rustle as with conscious opulence. He 
will precede them — ^they being scrupu- 
lous as to exposure of ankles — up broad 
staircases to handsome apartments, and 
listen with bland satisfaction to the enu- 
meration of *aU the modern improve- 
ments' which their mansions comprise; 
nor, perhaps, be startled at the 'figure* 
for which they may be enjoyed. If 
' money be no object,' he will not have 
to seek far, or fare badly. 

But the researches of him whose as- 
pirations are circumscribed by a shallow 
purse will produce different results. By 
Irish girls, with unkempt hair and un- 
cleanly physiognomy, he will be inducted 
into sitting-rooma where the Venetian 
blinds are kept scrupulously closed, for the 
double purpose of excluding flies and pre- 
venting a too close scrutiny of the uphol- 
stery. He will have interviews with 
landladies of various appearance, ages, and 
characteristics — landladies dubious and 
dingy, landladies severe and suspicious 
(inflexible as to 'references or payments 
in advance'), landladies calm and con- 
fiding, landladies chatty and conciliatory 
— the majority being widows. He will 
survey innumerable rooms generally 
under that peculiarly cheerful aspect at- 
tendant on unmade beds and unemptied 
washing-basins — and, if of sanitary prin- 
ciples, examine the construction of win- 
dows in order to ascertain whether they 
be asphyxiative or moveable. He will 
find occasion to admire how apartments 
may be indifferently ventilated by half- 
windows, and attics constructed so that 
standing erect within them is only prac- 
ticable in one spot. How a three-feet- 
by-sixteen-inches strip of threadbare car- 
pet, a twelve-and-a-half-cents-Chatham- 
square mirror, and a disjointed chair, may, 
in the lively imagination of Boarding- 
House proprietresses, be considered fv/r- 
mture. How double, triple, and even 
quintuple beds in single rooms, and 
closets into which he only succeeds in 



effecting entrance by dint of violent com- 
pression between the 'cot' and wall, are 
esteemed highly eligible accommodations 
for single gentlemen. How partitions (of 
a purely nominal character) may in no 
wise prevent the occupants of adjoining 
rooms from holding conversations one 
with the other, becoming cognisant of 
neighbouring snores or turnings in bed. 
Ho will observe that lavatory arrange- 
ments are mostly of an imperfect descrip- 
tion, generally comprising a frail and 
rickety washing-stand — which has appa- 
rently existed for ages in a Niagara of 
soap-suds, a ewer and basin of limited 
capacity, and a cottony, web-like towel, 
about as well calculated for its purpose 
as a similar sized sheet of blotting-paper 
would be. In rooms which have not re- 
cently submitted to the purifying brush 
of the whitewasher, he will notice the 
mortal remains of odoriferous and objeo- 
tionable insects ornamenting ceilings and 
walls, where they have encountered 
Destiny in the shape of the slippers or 
boot-soles of former occupants. All this 
and much more will be revealed to the 
individual in search of a cheap Boarding- 
House. 

OF BOABDING WITH A PBIVATE FAHILT. 

Very often, when circumstances com- 
pel an individual to find eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping accommodation among 
strangers, he compromises the Boarding- 
House question by securing lodgings with 
a private family. Probably he entertains 
a wholesome distrust of the establish- 
ments to which our book is devoted, per- 
haps hopes for a nearer approach to do- 
mestic felicity for eschewing them. If 
prudent, however, he will religiously 
avoid such tenements as put forth ad- 
vertisements offering 'all the comforts of 
a home' at low, or indeed any prices. 
For, as few persons receive boarders from 
inclination, it logically follows that the re- 
sources of those who are unable to cater 
for more than one must be very limited, 
and it is more than probable that they 
are simply cannibals, desirous of securing 
somebody to feed upon. You may in 
such houses find yourself a dish for an 
entire family; served up regularly at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, and also 
fleeced to supply clothing for a brood of 
juvenile ogres. Domestic economy of 
this kind can be as easily imagined as de- 
cribed, and for this reason, as well as to 
shun the charge of invidiousness in se- 
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lection, wo shall not go into detail about 
it We prefer, rather, a household of 
better qusdity— of whidi you have some 
preceding knowledge, and where you con- 
sent to become *one of the family.' 

Your landlord, Brown— we choose that 
name as comparatively clear of libeUous 
application — has, then, a wife and small 
£uuily of three — ^we will not take unfair 
advantage by supposing more. Perhaps 
business relations and mutual conveni- 
ence have induced you to become his 
boarder. Mrs B. is a prettyish woman, 
amiable, and well meaning; her children, 
a boy, a girl, and a baby. You possess 
that repugnance to, and dread of, all in- 
&nts of tender years natural to unmarried 
men— except very mildly developed ones, 
who, we verily believe, do succeed in get- 
ting up a timid sort of interest in them— 
bat, apart from this, anticipate a reason- 
able amount of comfort in your new 
quarters, and, for a short time are not 
disappointed. Mrs B.is anxious to please 
and be pleased, her husband, a good- 
humoured, everyday kind of man, and 
you popular witii both. But, presently, 
certain disadvantages incidental to your 
position b^n to disclose themselves. 

Being treated * exactly as one of the 
family,' it is tacitly expected that you 
will let pass, without comment or objec- 
tion, whatever may conflict with your own 
tastes and inclinations Mrs B.'s cookery 
is not worse than that of the majority 
of young wives married from Boarding- 
Houses— which is to say she knows no- 
thing at all about it — and the Celt con- 
ducts herself according to her natural ig- 
norance and proclivity to dirt — ^you must 
*take things as they are/ and make the 
best of them. Little irregularities as to 
meal hours — always common where there 
is a baby, who is apt to intimate his par- 
ticular wants in a not-to-be-choked-off 
manner — ^family mako-shifts and expedi- 
ents, you cannot suppose will be dropped 
er amended in cqpsequence of your pre- 
sence. Brown is used to them ; you must 
become so. 

When breakfast is delayed for half- 
an-hour — you fidgeting all the time 
with thoughts of the counting-house or 
office— you can't bo brutal enough to 
complain, when you learn that *poor Mrs 
B. didn't get a wink of sleep all night, 
the child cried so,' nor would you be 
guilty of the discourtesy of commencing 
the meal in her absence. If you come down 
later than usual, and find reserved for 



you a mugful of coffee, black, bitter as 
aloes, and boiling on the stove, a frag- 
ment of overcooked steak adhering to its 
plate through the medium of congealed 
grease, a patch of liquifymg butter pep- 
pered with flies, and a sodden biscuit- 
why *you can't expect the things to be 
about all day.' Eat your breakfast in 
silence, and show your appreciation of 
*the comforts of a home' by not disturb- 
ing Bridget, who's * washing up.* 

Mrs B., too, and her husband, have 
the occasional tiffs and differences natu- 
ral to the married state on unimportant 
questions, at table or elsewhere, when 
they appeal to your judgment. You are 
gallant, and side with the wife; upon 
which Brown thinks you a humbug, and 
hints as much. Venture on the opposite 
line of conduct, with ever so guarded a 
proviso, Mrs B. is * disappointed in you, 
as she thought you had a better opinion 
of the ladiea' So you hold your tongue, 
are considered sulky, and the boy and 
gu:l told not to go near you. 

These innocents, also, are scarcely a 
source of unmixed gratification to your- 
self and those about them. For the boy 
surreptitiously borrows your knife, breaks 
the smaller blade short off in endeavour- 
ing to whittle out a boat, and cuts his 
fingers severely — ^in consequence of which 
you get into disgrace with his mother. 
And the girl addresses you by an abbre- 
viation, of your Christian name — having 
heard her father do so — ^favours you with 
'sharp' answers, and announces the calls 
of your friends in a shrill yell up the 
staircase. You incline toward both dar- 
lings at first, but finding their affection 
become so rampant as scarcely to leave 
you a quiet moment, and the small coins 
at first received as a favour, soon clamo- 
rously demanded as a right, you endeavour 
gradually to break off— upon which they 
turn spiteful, and persuade Mrs B. that 
you are an undeveloped Herod. She 
would like to know what the *poor chil- 
dren' have done to displease you. 

Nor is this all. The Browns are soci- 
able people, and give little parties. Mrs 
B. has unmarried sisters, and young lady 
acquaintances. You enjoy yourself very 
much, and do not object *to see the girls 
home,' even though the distance be con- 
siderable. Perhaps exhilarated by their 
pleasant society, and wilfully unmindful 
of the fact that there is another young 
lady who claims the monopoly of such at- 
tentions, you propose stepping into Tay- 
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lor^s for an ice-cream or so. She hears of 
it, be sure, and you are tartly informed 
that if you go out for walks with Miss 

s, she shall retaliate in company 

with Mr Smith. (Smith is your rival, and 
you have a suspicion that his whi^ers 
are more diairiguJ^ lx^ang than yours.) 

Or, on rainy nights, the young ladies 
accept their brother-in-law's proffered 
hospitality; when, in consequence of li- 
mited accommodation, you give up your 
room to them, and sleep on the sofa. 
Bachelors' apartments are not prover- 
bially tidy, and it is just possible that 
you have left certain unsealed letters, 
from her, in drawers, or the pockets of 
the old coat which serves you for a dress- 
ing-gown. Of course you wouldn't for 
the world suspect the young ladies of 
reading them. Yet you think of Ma- 
dame Bluebeard in the story, and are 
haunted with a lively recollection of par- 
ticular passages in the said letters, where- 
in the Misses s' personal appearance 

and demeanour are commented very severe- 
ly upon, and such epithets as * forward 
minxes,' * bold-faced hussies,' applied 
them. These reflections, combined with 
the hardness of the sofa, are quite suffi- 
cient to keep you in a vivacious state of 
unrest till the morning, when you make 
your toilet in the back kitchen among 
dirty plates, household utensils, and 
eruptions from Bridget. And, innocent 
as *the girls ^ look when you bid them 
good-morning, you could swear they have 
counted the number of your dickeys, and 
know that your socks are awfully in need 
of darning. 

Brown, too, has his friends who some- 
times stop all night, and, cowm, share 
your bed. Perhaps they get to sleep first, 
and snore. Perhaps they never can do 
either in a strange couch, and so lie 
tumblmg, tossing, and kicking, till you 
become equally incapable of repose. We 
have had bedfellows who couldn't par- 
take of 'the balmy' unless in strange posi- 
tions, such as on their backs, with their 
knees makmg a pyramidof the bedclothes. 
We have also known them to moan all 
night like broken-hearted ringdoves.* 

Mrs B. returns her sisters' visits, and 
occasionally stays a day or two with her 
mother. (Nobody could be hard-hearted 

♦ On such occasions— and indeed on others, 
such as snoring, snorting, gmnting, &c. — 
we have found whistlmg an efficacious check. 
It probably disturbs the unconscious sere- 
naders into abandoning their involuntary ac- 



enough to wish to keep her dLways at 
home.) During such absences, Brown 
and yourself are turned over to the ten- 
der mercies of Bridget, who don't make 
the beds till the evening. Perhaps, by 
special order she institutes a genend 
clean-up. In which case, on returning 
home, you find the floor of your apart- 
ment damp from a recent inundation, 
your hat in the shower-bath, your boots 
hung near the ceiling, your pipes, hidr- 
brush, and tobacco-jar jumbled among 
your shirt-collars, and the rest of your 
property carefully put away in equally 
appropriate localities. You may, how- 
ever, discover this in progress^ and have 
the gratification of carrying the furniture 
from the passage into your room. Of 
Bridget's cookery we shall say nothing, 
having abready intimated that she is an 
Irishwoman, and therefore but one degree 
above the Hottentot zero of the culinary 
thermometer. 

You are also liable to the performance 
of the part of the cavaUer to Mrs B., in 
accompanying her to theatres, fetching 
her home from balls, &c., when Brown — 
it's just like him — won't. This, of it- 
self, would be no great hardship^ but 
there's *your' young lady, who wonders 
married women (with an emphasis on 
the^adjective) ' are not really a^amed of 
themselves' to be seen at such places 
with gentlemen, and * hopes their hus- 
bands' eyes will soon be opened.* Your 
refusal, though veiled under never so in- 
genious a pretext, is perceived and re- 
sented by Mrs B., perhaps by her hus- 
band. Or, on the other hand, you — ^hav- 
ing no tendresse elsewhere — ^accord these 
attentions so readily as to excite his 
jealousy. Between these two stools you 
will need to be a dexterous moral acro- 
bat not to come to the ground. We re- 
member an instance in which a husband's 
feelings were so wrought upon by the 
fact of a boarder esquiring his wife from 
a party — ^which he himself had expressly 
declined doing — ^that they instigated him 
to taking his revenge on the hat of the 
offender. He was discovered, subsequent 
to their return, kicking it about the pas- 
sage in a most vindictive manner. 

Now and then you may be weak 
enough ta suffer yourself to be inveigled 

companiment. We therefore advise suffering 
wives, when their lords commence nasal me- 
lody, to sit up in bed and whistle like so 
many insane keyholes. Of course the counsel 
is unnecessary to husbands — ladies never 
snore. 
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into assisting at Mrs B.'s Saturday even- 
ing marketings^the inducement,* choos- 
ing something you like' for Sunday's 
dinner; the result, carrying the basket. 
Indeed, if you are of easy nature, there's 
no knowing what may be required of you. 
Whitewashing, putting up beds, con- 
veying orders to trades-people, acting as 
proxy in disputing their 'little bills' — 
and occasionally advancing the money to 
pay them — hearing the children's lessons, 
keeping the garden in order — for all 
these tasks, and many more, you are 
available. If a May-day moving be in 
contemplation, you'd better at the out- 
set despatch a doctor's certificate of sick- 
ness to your employers, for you'll have 
to come to it, finally, after losing a day 
and a-halfl Should your coat or pants 
suffer in any of these operations, Mrs B. 
meets your application for repairs with a 
laugh, calls you an *oId bachelor,' and 
commends you to Bridget, who, in her 
turn, thinks you're *betther able to at- 
thind to such matthers yerrself thinsheis.' 

When Brown wants to smoke, he na- 
turally uses your cigars and apaui^ment; 
hence you are suspected of inoculating 
him with low tastes, and seducing him 
firom the bosom of his family. Unmis- 
takeable hints are thrown out as to the 
necessity of taking down the window-cur- 
tains, and having them washed, 'to get 
the smell out,' and 'poor dear baby's 
cough' is attributed to 'that horrid to- 
bacco.' Baby, indeed, becomes a very 
formidable personage. If not on good 
terms with the mother, you cannot raise 
your voice above a whisper, sneeze, laugh, 
cough, whistle, sing, open or shut the 
door, without disturbing it. Terrible to 
reflect upon are those evenings on which 
Mrs B. goes out, leaving baby to the care 
of Bridget. Perhaps she takes her keys 
with her, when you and Brown sup on 
crackers, cheese, and beer (fetched and 
paid for by yourself, from the corner gro- 
cery). He doesn't remain in-doors, but 
you must, having to write a letter, dur- 
ing the composition of which baby wails 



incessantly. On the infantile clamour 
reaching a crisis suggestive of blackness 
in the foce, protruded eyes, and generally 
convulsive appearance, you descend, and 
discover Bridget endeavouring to quiet 
her charge by filling its tiny mouth with 
lumps of pork fat. Half-an-hour subse- 
quently you start, on your own responsi- 
bility, to fetch Mrs B. home. About the 
time, too, that you have become so mis- 
anthropic on the subject of babies as to 
strongly recommend Godfrey's Cordial, 
and other opiates — ^in the hope of fatal 
results — ^you are requested to act as god- 
father. 

To detail a^ the minutiae of annoy- 
ances ordinarily included in Boarding 
with a Private Family, would £e^ tran- 
scend our limits. Another incident — 
warranted genuine — and we have done. 
We knew a lodger, who, coming home 
one night keyless, and finding the street- 
door locked, effected an entrance—being 
a bit of a gymnast — ^into his bedroom 
by means of the balcony and window. 
Next morning, when the servant was 
stirring about the house, he called to her, 
bidding her take the key from the top of 
the door (where it was generally deposited, 
to be out of the way of the dear children) 
and release him. She, startled at such 
an inscrutable occurrence, set up an ap- 
palling howl, rushed up-stairs into the 
apartment of her master and mistress, 
and frightened the baby into a fit. In 
consequence, our friend Brown told him 
at breakfEist-time that this was a course 
of conduct he really couldn't think of 
putting up with, and perhaps he had 
better find accommodations elsewhere ! 
Incontinently he did so. 

The Boarder in a Private Family 
usuaUy quits it on general grounds of 
discontent and incompatibility of temper. 
He has, in fact, been so much 'one of 
the family,' that he has lost claim to his 
own individuality. His entertainers' pre- 
sumed property in him can only be re- 
pudiated by flight, and that social hegira 
takes place accordingly. 



An Apt Reply.—' Madam,' said a doctor one 
day to the mother of a sweet, healthy babe, ' the 
ladies have deputed me to inquire what you do 
to have such a happy, uniformly good child? ' 
—The mother mused for a moment over the 
strangeness of the question, and then replied, 
simply and beautifully. 'Why, God has given 
me a healthy child, and I let it alone.' 



Advtob to Preachers. ~Rev. Dr Woods, of 
Andover, was once giving his class some in- 
structions about preaching in such a manner 
as to gain attraction and applause. 'Young 
gentlemen,' said he, 'it's aU contained in a nut- 
shell. When you go to preach in the city, take 
your best coat ; but when you go to preach in 
tho country, ts^e your best sermon. 
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Keadeb, my friend, didst thou ever fall 
in love with a fair face which i^peared 
from time to time at an opposite window ? 
Didst thou never, gazing, wonder whe- 
ther this apposition, or coincidence of 
residence, was not a special admonition, 
mystically heralding an ultimate union of 
hearts ? Didst thou never feel that daily 
increased thrill, or smart, 

* Which was felt ahout the heart/ 
as gazing ripened into acquaintanceship, 
and acquaintanceship into love — the first 
bold 'how-do-you-do, good-morning nod,' 
and its ultimate return — ^the deaf and 
dumb alphabet--(if you knew it) — and 
the intense queerity usually attendant 
upon your first conversation, whether 
held in street or salon f If not, thou 
hast ( crede experto Roberto ) never expe- 
rienced the most piquant method of bo- 
ginning or managing a love chase — a 
method, I may venture to assert, which, 
in point of true romance, as far sur- 
passeth all masked ball and carnival ad- 
ventures, 'aslovelie Mayis morrowe doth 
midnighte.' 

The beauty of ' windowe-love' has, of 
course, not escaped the notice of the race 
of rhymers. Every bard of true feeling 
has experienced it, from the ' New Or- 
leans Minstrel,' 

* Who saw her at the window, 

With all her fixings on, 
As lovely and as tender 
As a lily-bud in J une.' 

to the exquisite Uhland, who thus briefly 
chronicles his own experiences:— 

* I quit my narrow room hut rarely, 

I et even here is labour sore : 
My books are open late and early, 

Still o'er the self-same page I pore. 
For, ah, that flute so softly pealing, 

First leads my willing soul astra^r, 
And now one glance I must be stealing, 
At my fair neighbour o'er the way I 

It is needless to mention that, from 
the occult and mysterious nature of win- 
dow-love, it has been most assiduously 
cultivated and sung m Germany, though 
Italy be the true country of its birth, and 
most peculiar home— on the same prin- 
ciple, we presume, that art and music, 
though originally Italian, are generally 
admitted to be better understood, or, 



at least, more energetically expounded, 
in the Teutonic Fatherland. Bukerfs 
sweetest and most popular poem sings the 
praises of 'Die Schoene Nachbaririnn/ or 
his own window-love with a fair neigh- 
bour; while a well-known ballad declines 
that 

' The brightest gem on earth below, 
The fiurest maiden earth can show. 
The beauty most admired by me^ 
Dwells from my windows, vis-a-vis ! ' 

Schiller, the lofty and ideal, has em- 
ployed window-love, as being naturally 
the highest and purest form with which 
^Love Plaiomcal^ could be invested. 
Witness his ' Ritter Toggenburgh: '— 

' Gazing on that window staid he^ 

Hours he there would hang. 
Till the lattice of his ladye 
Oped with welcome clang; 

Till her lovely looks, entrancmg 

All his sense the while. 
Calm adown the dale were glancing. 

Sweet as angel's smile. 

And so sat he there, one morning, 

Lifeless^without fiiil. 
To that lattice loved still turning 

His cold face so pale.' 

This, reader, it must be admitted — as 
the French lady remarked, when she 
embroidered the fingers of her gloves an J 
the tips of her slippers with darts ana 
Cupids — was ' Love — in extremis !* 

And this last illustration from Schiller, 
oh ! reader, suggests yet another in the 
'Come to thy lattice, love,' school of 
poetry; which is nothing more nor less 
than some rhymes of mine own, written 
while under the influence of a heartrend- 
ing attack of window-love ; and which I 
here subjoin, as in a degree expressing its 
power: — 

' Methought I lay beside the dark blue Rhine. 
In that old tower where once Sir Boland 
dwelt. 

Methought his gentle lady-love was mine. 
And mine the cares and pain that once M 
felt. 

Dim, cloudy centuries had roU'd away — 
E'en to that minstrel ag& the olden time. 
When Roland's lady bid nim woo no more, 
Ajid he, aweary, sought the Eastern clime. 

Methought that I, like him, had wander'd 
long 

In those strange lands of which old legends 
tell; 
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Then home I tom'd to my old glanciog 
Rhine, 

And found my lady in a convent-oell. 
And like him, had watch'd long years 
away, 

And dwelt nnseen, hard by her conyent's 
bound. 

In that old tower, which yet stands pitying 
The cloister-isle, enclosed by water round. 

I long had watch'd — ^for in the early mora, 
To ope her lattice came that lady oft ; 
And earnestlir I gazed— yet naught I saw 
Save one small hsoid and arm — white, fair, 
and soft. 

And when, at eve, the long, dark shadows 
feU 

O'er rock and valley, vineyard, town, and 
tower, 

Again she came^gain that small white 
hand 

Would close her lattice for the vesper hour. 

I lingered still — e'en when the silent night 
Had cast its sable mantle o'er the shrine^ 
To see her lonely taper's sofben'd light 
Gleam, far reflected, o'er the quiet Rhine. 
But most I loved to see her form at times 
Obscure those beams— for then her shade 

would fall, 
And I beheld it evenly portray'd, 
A living profile, on that window small. 

And thus I lived in love — though not in 
hope, 

And thus I watch'd that maiden many a 
year. 

When, lol I saw, one mom, a funeral 
tnun — 

Alas ! they bore my lady to her bier ! 
And she was dead— yet grieved I not 
therefor. 

For now in heaven she knew the love I felt. 
Death cannot kill affection — nor destroy 
The holy peace wherein I long had dwelt. 

Oh ! gentle lady, this was but a dream I 
And in a dream I bore all this for thee. 
If thus, in sleep f love's pan^ assail my soul, 
Think, lady, whcU waking hours must be. 
The golden age of chivalry hath fled ! 
Its glory gone — its splendour pass'daway. 
Well, be it so. Romance expires with vouth. 
But love — true spirit love — can ne'er decay 1' 

Who has not read the beautiful legend 
of * Musseus on Dumb Love,' wherein a 
young gallant loses his heart, after themost 
approved fashion, to the lovely vis-a-vis 
of a neighbouring window. Sooth to say, 
the matter is more readily arranged in 
South Germany than with us; since, in 
that country, every curious matron and 
fair maiden hath attached to the outer- 
edge of her window-frame a mirror, 
which, when adjusted at a proper angle, 
shows all that is passing in the neigh- 
bourhood, without exposing the observer ! 

Tom Hood has been said to exhibit 
more true feeling and deeper pathos in 
his poems than any bard of the present 



century — an assertion fully established 
by the fact that he appreciated the su- 
perior power of window-love, and the 
intense emotion of him exhibited in 
setting it forth. Hear, ye advocates of 
regular parlour and church-going court- 
ships, how exquisitely the vis-a-vis affec- 
tion inspired him: — 

* Alas ! the flames of an unhappy lover 
About my heart and on my vitals prey; 
I've caught a fever that I can't get over- 
Over the way ! 
I've gazed too often, till my heart's as lost 
As any needle in a stalk of hay: 
Grosses belong to love, and mine is cross'd. 

Over the way! 
I cannot read or write, or thoughts relax — 
Of what avail LordAlthorp, or Earl Grey 1 
They cannot ease me of my window-tax — 

Over the way ! 
Even on Sunday my devotions vary. 
And from St Bennet Fink they go astray 
To dear St Mary Overy-^he Mary 
Over the way. 
But how to breathe to her my deep 
regards, 

Or ask her for a whisper'd jrea or nay — 
Or offer her my hand— at thirty yards- 
Over the way 1 
Cold as the pole she is to my adoring- 
Like Captain Lyon at Repulse's Boy, 
I meet an icy end to my exploring— 
Over the way I ' 

There is no doubt but that love caught 
from a window is infinitely more over- 
powering than that inspired from any 
other source. We see but the beautiful 
face — ^perhaps the lovely bust or entranc- 
ing three-quarter length — imagination 
supplies the rest. 

The terrible intensity of window-love, 
and the facility with which it turns aside 
even the powerful influence of avarice, is 
beautifully illustrated in a nail-'iiefio (as 
the Germans say) and perfectly authentic 
anecdote of Meyerbeer. When this great 
composer last resided in Paris, occupied 
with his opera of * Count Cry,* he was 
not unfrequently shocked to hear, in the 
room immediately over his own, what ap- 
peared to his practised ears to be the most 
abominable jangling and piano thump- 
ing which ever disgraced the name of 
music. On inquiry, he found that these 
insults to St Cecilia — which generally 
endured all day, and occasionally the 
greater part of the night — were caused 
by a young medical student, who was — au 
reste — poor as a crow. Wishing to insure 
peace and quietness for the more advan- 
tageous prosecution of his own studies, 
the generous musician offered his young 
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tormentor 200 francs per month, on con- 
dition that he would abstain from all 
noise whatever, which the latter at once 
readily accepted. For three weeks a deep 
calm reigned in the hotel But on the 
afternoon of the Sunday succeeding this 
blessed period, M. de Meyerbeer was 
startled from a deeply-inspired fit, by a 
brain-distracting sweep, and a series of 
fearful discords on the pianoforte above. 
Half mad at the interruption, Meyerbeer 
rushed frantically up-stairs, and burst 
into the room of his musical enemy. 
But he found the latter in, if possible, a 
still greater fit of excitement. 

*Hero! take back your gold!' ex- 
claimed he, holding out to Meyerbeer a 
package of 150 francs, in bank-notes* 
'Millions would not now tempt me to bo 
silent.' 

*What — what is the master, my 
friend]' exclaimed Meyerbeer, awed by 
the enthusiasm of the student. 

* In the opposite house, where you be- 
hold yon latticed window,' replied the 
latter, * dwells a beautiful young lady. 
Formerly, when I touched the piano, she 
would appear, smile, and listen. During 
the past three weeks, she has not once 
been visible, probably imagining from my 
silence that I was dead or departed. 
This afternoon, I again played — and 
broke our contract. But, oh! happi- 
ness, she came to the window, hearing a 
houquetf and threw it in her joy to me.' 

The good Meyerbeer at once perceived 
that nothing could be done in such a case, 
and contented himself with providing the 
young student at his own expense with an 
excellent teacher of music, that his own 
ears might in future be less jarred by 
the discord of harsh sounds. 

If we search into the antiquities of win- 



dow-love, we find that the * Lady-Love of 
the Squyer of Lowe-Degre' was seated in 
her oryaU or bow-window when she first 
became aware of the state of her lover's 
heart: — 

* Tbvs ladye hearde bys monmysg all 
In ner or^all where she was^ 
Enclosed it was with royal glass.' 

And it was from the window that she re- 
ciprocated his affection. 

Window-love has given many a young 
lady a beau when other expedients have 
failed — ^though in sooth much depends 
upon the beauty of the lady herself. 
Witness the old song of 'Number One:'— 

' Miss S., yon know, has got a beau. 

Her fortune still is kind ! 
By sitting in the window-bow 

Without a bit of blind; 
But / sit in the balcony. 

Which she has never done; 
Yet arts that thrive at Number Five 

Don't take at Number One.' 

Very true, but if that young lady had 
remained, like 

' My own dear Lucinda, 
A-seated at the window,' 

she would, doubtless, ere long, have found 
some gentle swain with taste sufficient to 
discover that 

*She look'd so bri^t, and her eyes so light, 
That he'd give his soul to be in door.* 

And apropos of this last illustration, 
reader, permit me to remark that it 
gloriously confutes the absurd assertion 
so prevalent of late years in the news- 
papers, that there is no possible rhyme to 
the word window. 

What I—eight o^doch ! Gentle reader, 
we must part — thou whither fate calls 
thee; and I — soft be it spoken — to visit 
one, whom* I well know will at this hour 
' Be gazing from the window !' 



THE BEUSSELS VEIL. 



My cousin Joe's crony, Sam Wilson, some 
months ago, had a superb Brussels lace 
veil thrown upon his hands for a bad 
debt. As it cost him next to nothing, he 
thought he might as well have some good 
out of it, so he enclosed it and his com- 
pliments in a box, and sent them to a 
young lady he was in the habit of visit- 



ing. Miss Charlotte Stringham. Hardly 
aware of the value of his present, and not 
dreaming of the construction that would 
be put upon it— for Sam was then fresh 
from the country— he was quite unpre- 
pared for the warmth of the young lady's 
thanks, or the consctottsness of the man- 
ner with which they were tendered. Before 
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two months had elapsed, he was, without 
knowing it, estahlii&ed as cavalier en 
/xir^i^t^of MissStringham. It seemed 
quite a matter of course for him to ac- 
company her frequently to the opera, 
wait upon her to parties, and spend two 
or three evenings a-week at her house. 
He was quietly included in all her en- 
gagements; Mrs Stringham assumed a 
confidential tone towaitl him; and the 
young lady herself appealed to his opi- 
nions, consulted his tastes, and deferred 
to his wishes as gracefully as possible. 
He was flattered with the distinction 
with which he was treated, and with his 
rustic ideas of politeness, feared that if 
he did not meet her half-way, she would 
think he felt his present had laid her 
under obli^tions. This gave his fair 
friends a hold upon him. Miss String- 
ham was happy in a mother who took her 
daughter's interest under her own care. 
Every ball and reception that winter was 
made subservient to her grand design of 
making a match between Charlotte and 
Samuel. He had made the first advances, 
indisputably. The * old lady' might have 
supposed she was only furthering his 
bashful wishes. 

The thingwas skilfully managed. There 
seemed to be a kind of necessity laid upon 
him to send Miss Charlotte tickets to hear 
Julien, pidk out the prettiest bouquets 
for her^ and keep her supplied with new 
books and periodicals. All these atten- 
tions were received with such bewitching 
blushes, and paid for with such fascinat- 
ing conversation, that Sam, finding all 
very pleasant, looked no farther. Very 
soon his daim to flutter Miss String- 
ham's fan, or hold her plate of motto^ 
b^n to be recognised by others. Her 
former beaux drew back, and exchanged 
significant glances. Her brothers assumed 
quite a fraternal manner toward him. 
Then, and not till then, Sam awoke. 
He found himself furly in the toils, but 
knew not how he came there. Carefully 
he studied back till he got to the Brussels 
veD. ' That's it,' he exclaimed, Hhaf s it. 
That was the beginning of it. It was my 
cwn fiiult. Confound the veil ! ' 

Then he came to my cousin, and in- 
flicted the whole story on Joe. *So you 
fecy' he said, in conclusion, * Fm in an 
•reean of trouble. How shall I get out ?/ 
aiid then he threw half a French roU 
across the room, and bestowed a round of 
imprecations on lace veils in general, and 
that one in particular. 



'Sam,' said Joe, 'I wish you hadn't 
told me. I don't want to m^dle in the 
matter. Whenever there is a lady con- 
cerned, a man's sure to get his fingers 
burned if he interferes.' 

'But, Joe, I just want you to teU me 
what to do.' 

*Well, now, Sam, couldn't you really 
marry herl She's a very agreeable, 
pretty girl ^ 

* No, no, I can't ; I don't want her; 
and if I wanted her ever so much, I 
shouldn't wish to be forced into having 
her.' 

'You haven't committed yourself in 
words, have you V 
'No.' 

'You might back out without any 
explanation. It wouldn't be very ho- 
nourable, I confess, nor, considering idl 
the circumstances, very safe. Miss Char- 
lotte has two * big brothers,' hasn't she ? ' 

'0 Joe, what can I dol' And poor 
Sam pulled his cravat awry, threw half- 
a-dozen lumps of sugar into the milk- 
jug, and jumping up from his chair, just 
missed pulling the tablecloth with him. 
He strode up and down the room in tme 
Edward Eean style, kicking Joe's boots 
into the corner, which the waiter had 
carefully placed in the first dancing posi- 
tion just within the door. Then he 
came back with a very rueful face. 'Joe, 
it's of no use crying over spilled milk, 
as we say in the country, but I'd give a 
good deal if what's done could be un- 
done.' 

Then he began to be romantic, and 
enlarged upon the sin of trifling with 
female affections, and thoughtlessly win- 
ning youthful hearts. 

Joe helped himself to another egg, and 
interrupted him by saying, ' 111 tell you 
what would do the business. If you 
would spread a report that you had 
failed, and were not worth a penny, you'd 
have no more trouble.' 

Sam looked offended. The idea that 
he was valued only for his money or pro- 
spects hurt his pride. Commend me to 
the vanity of country youths ! They talk 
of that of city-bred fellows, but there is 
no comparison between the two. 

'I think you are mistaken,' was his 
reply, in a tone of hauteur. 

Joe looked at him, and laughed. 

'Never mind,' said Joe, ' we won't dis- 
pute the point. There are other objec- 
tions to that plan. Such a report might 
do you a serious injury.' 
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There was a pause. * Can't you quar- 
rel with her r Joe suggested. 

* I don't belieTe it would be possible 
for me to pick a quarrel with her. Ah ! 
Joe, remember, she does the amiabilities 
of the fiunily! her black-eyed sister, 
Maria^ takes the impassioned r61e.' 

The coffee grew cold and the toast 
clammy before Sam and Joe finished 
their conference that morning; but they 
contrived a scheme at last. The develop- 
ment began the next day by Sam's going 
into the country for the rest of the week. 
When he reappeared in town, his left 
eye was covered with a laige Uack patch. 
It was said that an accident bad disfi- 
gured him for life by the loss of one eye. 
He was believed to be sensitive on the 
subject, so that the particulars were not 
asked. No one suspected the ruse, Sam 
complained that the patch was inconve- 
niently warm, and the single glance he 
would cast at the mirror was laughably 
mournful, as he viewed the ^fect upon 
his once handsome face. 

It had be^ debated between Joe and 
Sam, whether he should intimate to Miss 
Stri^ham his regret at the sad necessity 
of r^quishing his hopes, or leave it to 
be understood. To decide the point, Joe 
called on her. 

* Have you heard of the misfortune of 
our friend, Mr Wilson V he said. 

*No, indeed^ and the young lady cast 
down her eyes very properly. 

*0f what nature 1' inquired Mrs 
Stringham. 



*An accident to his eye, madam. There 
is no hope. The oculist can do nothing 
for him. He wears a large black patch 
over it now.* 

Miss Charlotte shuddered, and both 
ladies expressed their commiseration. 
There was something of real concern in 
the daughter's manner, but Joe thought 
he could see that Mrs Stringham was 
feUcitating herself that the thing bad 
gone no farther. Miss Charlotte fell 
into a musing mood, so Joe made his visit 
short. 

Sam played his part admirably the 
first time he met Miss Stringham. The 
half-sigh, and air of suppressed somethmg, 
with which he took her hand, was per- 
fect. No explanation was necessary. She 
was as willing as he to let bygones be 
bygones. He dropped at once into a mere 
acquaintance. 

So poor Sam had to go about for more 
than two months with one eye in mourn- 
ing. At the end of that time he disap- 
peared, and after awhile returned, his 
former self, To all inquiries, he an- 
swered all was right again — the fbreign 
eye-cobblers were far superior to those at 
home, who were mere bunglers. Perhaps 
Miss Stringham would have been glad 
to welcome back her former admirer, but 
the tie had been broken, and Sam did not 
renew it. 

Sam always shudders at the sight of a 
lace veil as he would at a viper, and his 
left eye closes instinctively, as he utters, 
*BfiWABB OF Bbussels Yeils !' 



A Special Oabmemt.— The Rev. Mr was, 

and is 8till> celebrated for the exquisite cut of 
his trousers. One of the Lord -Lieutenant's 
aides-de-camp, also a great dandy, went to the 
parson's tailor, and begged he would make him 
just such another pair of inexpressibles as Mr 

's were. The tailor compUed, and the aide 

was superbly fitted ; but lo 1 when the yoimg 
soldier called aa some people, and was in the 
act of sitting down, the garment tore right 
across. Indignant at this failure, he returned to 
the fEu^oner, and blew him up for his bad work. 
— * Oh, sir,' said the tailor, on learning the na- 
ture of the accident, 'you should have told me 
you wanted trousers to sit down in : these were 

the Rev. Mr ^"s waiking trousers; he never 

sits down in them.' 

People who ass mever Pitied.— We have no 
sympathy for a railway speculator who is re- 
duced to his last shilling; &one for an ill-tem- 
pered man with the toothache; none for a stout 
•man running after his hat; none for a dandy 
splashed by a mud-cart; none for a man who 
loses his umbrella. 



Excuse tok Counsel. — 'I am astonished at 
your honour's decision I' said a young lawyer to 
a judge who had decreed against him. — 'This 
remark cannot be permitted,' said the judge, 
' and an apology will be necessary on your yoxt* 
— 'Permit me^' said the senior counsel, 'to offer 
an excuse for my young friend; he is new in 
these matters, and when ho has practised as 
long before your honour as I have, he will be 
astonished at nothing.' 

An old deacon in Yankeeland was standing 
one day beside a frog pond, and saw a garter 
snake attack an enormous bull-frog. The snake 
seized one of the bull-frog's hind legs, and the 
frog,, to be on a par with his snakeship, caiight 
him by the tail ; when both commenced swal- 
lowing one another, and continued this opera- 
tion until nothing was left of either of them. 

A Hibernian Advertisement. — ^Missing from 
KUlamey, Jane O'Fogerty ; she had in her arms 
two babies and a Guernsey cow, all black, with 
red hair, and tortoise-shell combs behind her 
ears, and laige black spots all down her back; 
which squints awfully. 
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Thb&b are moments in life when a kindly 
oombioalaon of drcomstanoes nx^ us 
into a feeling oi happiness. The silenoe 
of the passions and the absence of eveiy 
care raider us particularly alive to en- 
joyment. If now to this comfortable re- 
pose of mind there is added a comfort- 
able condition, so that our pleasant sensi- 
bilities are not disturbed, the hours flow 
delightfhlly along^ and our whole being 
decks itself in the most smiling colours. 

In this situation were three beings, 
whom I had before my eyes. Kothing in 
their looks betrayed the slightest trouble, 
the least unrest, or any sad rememl»ance; 
the easy movement of thebr necks spoke 
rather of that virtuous pride which springs 
from inward peace; the gravity of their 
^t announced the repose of their hearts, 
tne moral purity of thdr thoughts; and 
even when they ju&t now slumbered in 
the mild light, a sweet atmosphere of 
innocence and peace seemed to float 
around them. 

As to myself (evil thoughts sometimes 
get the better of our human nature), I 
held a stone in my hand for a moment. 
At last the wicked pleasure overpowered 
me, and I threw the stone into the pond. 
Suddenly the three heads started forth 
from under their wings. 

They were three ducks — ^I forgot to 
mention. They were taking their mid- 
day rest there, while I sat on the edge 
of the pond, dreaming almost as hi4)pily 
as my peaceful companions. 

In the country, the noonday hour is 
the hour of silence, of repose, and of 
dreaming. While the sun throws down 
its bright arrows almost perpendicularly 
on the fields, man and beast suspend 
their labour, the wind is still, vegetation 
droops; only the insects drone in the hot 
air which they love, and make a sound 
like distant music, which seems only to 
de^n the stillness. 

What was I thmking of ? Of all things 
great and little, indifierent and agreeable. 
I listened to the grasshoppers^ or watched 
5— ft 



the sky and the various forms of the 
clouds; then I turned to the trunk of a 
hollow willow, and considered the damp 
moss which was covered with almost in- 
visible flowers. In this little world I 
discovered mountains, and valleys, and 
shady paths, in which some golden in- 
sect or busy ant wandered along. With 
all these objects connected itself in my 
mind the thought of a mysterious power, 
and so I felt myself gradually lifted from 
earth to heaven. The presence of the 
Creator became visible, and my heart 
yielded to elevated emotions. 

Sometimes my eyes fastened themselves 
on the distant mountains, and I thought 
of what lay beyond them — far lands, 
sandy deserts, and broad seas; and then 
some other thought broke in upon me in 
my wanderings; and again, I willingly lot 
myself be torn away from it; and from 
the ocean, I suddenly came back to the 
neighbouring hills or into my immediate 
surroundings. 

1 happened to cast a look on the old 
parsonage, which stood some fifty steps 
from the pond behind me. This occurred 
every time, especially, that the hand of 
the steeple-clock had almost completed 
its hour's course, and I was, every second, 
expecting to see, in the bow-shaped open- 
ings, the hammer ascend back against the 
blue sky, and fall back on the brazen belL 
I listened with especial pleasure to the 
gradual dying away of the bell-stroke, 
until it wholly ceased with its harmonious 
vibration in the still air. 

Then I thought of the parsonage and 
its peaceful inmates, and on Louise. 1 
let my head sink down on my arm, and 
rioted in a thousand recollections of a 
world known only to my own heart. 

These recollections concerned only the 
plays, pleasures, and rural pastimes in 
which our childhood had passed away. 
We had made gardens, kept birds, made 
bonfires, driven the cows to pasture, rid- 
den the donkey together, gone a-nutting. 
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and tambled in the hay. There was not 
a cherry-tree in the ordiard, nor a peach- 
tree on the south wall of the parsonage, 
which was not distinguished from all 
others in the world by a thousand re- 
membrances which it brought with it 
with every yearns fruits. For the little 
girl (a child will yield to temptations 
sometimes) I had purloined the first ripe 
fruit in the gardens of the neighbourhood; 
I had contended with dogs, and watch- 
men, and the village police. I was in- 
corrigible, for she loved the fruitlings of 
the orchard. At that time I lived only 
in the present, scrambling about, and 
climbing eveiy tree. I laughed little, 
and dreamed still less, unless, perhaps, 
now and then at night about the con- 
stable. 

But, on the day of which* I speak, I 
certainly was not occupied with the old 
watchman. Besides, he was dead; and 
as his successor had oftener met me wan- 
dering by myself on the shores of the 
pond, than spying after the first ripe 
fruit, he had formed a very favourable 
opinion of me. The man had concluded 
that my foti'^ness for the inhospitable 
shore of the duck-pond had quite another 
ground than a longing for the fruit in- 
trusted to his care. 

Indeed, in spite of the barrenness of its 
shores, I had conceived an affection for 
this little puddle with its forlorn willow. 
By and by, this little spot became indis- 
pensable to me, for I had satisfied my- 
self that, at the noonday hour, I should 
meet no one there but the three ducks, 
whose quiet society suited me much, 
since their presence had become associ- 
ated with my dreamings, which would 
have been incomplete without them. 

I must say, too, that a singular change 
had come over me. For some time I had 
found greater pleasure in thinking of 
Louise than in being with her. 

This change had taken place I know 
not how; we were still ever the same 
beings, who hitherto had known no other 
aim than to seek each other out, and 
chat, and play and run about together, 
only I had sometimes seen a sudden blush 
fly over her countenance, a greater shy- 
ness, more earnestness even in h^r laugh, 
a graver look; and a certain reserve had 
taken the place of her careless gladness 
and childish abandonment This mys- 
terious alteration had gone to my very 
heart. Although I had known her ever 



since I was able to think, I felt now as 
if I had onlyjust now become acquainted 
with her. Hence arose a sort of embar- 
rassment when I was near her. Just 
about this time my visits to the pond 
began, where, for hours long, in the com- 
pany of her image, I forgot myself; and 
here it was my greatest delight to fling 
myself back into the past, in order to 
array all these before-mentioned remem- 
brances in that charm, so new to me, in 
which she now appeared. I brought 
these remembrances to mind one by one, 
not forgetting the least, transferring to 
them the new feelings of my heart, and 
living over again all those pleasant days 
of our country life. I felt myself pene- 
trated with a delight from which I could 
not separate mysell 

I received a visiter. It was a sparrow, 
who boldly perched upon the willow right 
before me. I like sparrows, and always 
take them under my protection. It be- 
tokens some magnanimity to do this in 
one who lives in the country, where all 
the world drives them away, and con- 
spires against their rogue's way of life; 
for their crime, which they commit every 
day, is, that they devour the seed. 

This one and some three or four others 
I knew, and had joined with them against 
the selfishness of mankind. Just as the 
grain was ripening, a pole had been stuck 
up in the field with an old hat upon it, 
and a few rags that fluttered in the wind. 
The birds looked at the field, but for all 
the grain in the world they would not 
have ventured to touch a single gn^n so 
long as that magisterial personage kept 
watch there. What followed? When- 
ever I went along the edge of the field to 
my favourite spot, I always plucked some 
of the heads of the grain, not only with- 
out compunction, but with a secret plea- 
siure. I scattered them around me, and 
saw, with inexpressible satisfEUition, how 
the birds flew down to this modest repast, 
and picked the seeds almost from my 
hand. . . . And as I returned home- 
ward and passed the scarecrow, I could 
hardly refhun from expressing my con- 
tempt. 

The sparrow did not rest long upon the 
willow, but flew down dose by the spot 
where the ducks lay. These were mis- 
tresses in their pond, and did not con- 
sider it proper to allow themselves to be 
disturbed by a sparrow. In their sense 
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of the indignity, they made long necks, 
and ran with a cry towards the Hght- 
winged bird, who was instantly off and 
away with a seed in his bill, cutting 
swiftly along under the very nose of the 
scarecrow! 

But the music from the bills of the 
ducks — and this, I trust, happened not 
through any turn for satire in me, but 
only through the association of ideas — 
the somewhat rough music of my three 
companions, brought to mind our head- 
singer in the church, the Cantor of the 
Tilkge. What makes it veiy probable 
that no malice led my thoughts that way, 
was the circumstance that I did not like 
to think of this man, and I banished him 
as much as possible from my memory, so 
much did I love my own quiet. I had 
become acquainted with him almost 
wholly through fear, shame, wrath, and 
even hatred and oUier hateful passions, 
which, but for him, had long continued 
strangers to me. _^ 

He passed for a just man; I felt bound 
to consider him unjust. They called him 
severe ; I found him savage ; and I had 
my reasons for it, although they only 
concerned me personally. Out of his 
love of justice, he had published my of- 
fences in the hearing of the respectable 
people of the village, and of my foster- 
lather himself, and got me the reputa- 
tion of an incorrigible rogue. In conse- 
quence of his severity, he had not allowed 
himself to be contented with scolding me, 
but more than once he had brought me 
acquainted with the strength of his arm 
and the breadth of his hand. Such things 
must, of course, have had an influence 
upon my opinion of him. Had I only 
lived with him, I might perhaps have 
be(X)me accustomed to him, and consi- 
dered his treatment of me as the conse- 
quence of his virtuous indignation, as, 
truth to say, I was hardly ever wholly 
free from blame. I happened to know 
other people; and the indulgent kind- 
ness of one other who stood near to me 
contrasted so strongly with the so-called 
virtue of the Cantor, that the latter was 
very disagreeable to me. There existed 
for me two kinds of justice and virtue 
— ^the one hard, angry> wid repelling; 
the other tender, patient, and very love- 
able. 

But I had another much weightier 
reason for being out of humour with the 
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Cantor. As I had now grown larger, he 
no j longer had recourse to his former 
manual methods of correction, but his 
ill-temper vented itself in violent re- 
bukes and suspicious insinuations, which 
at last deeply wounded my self-esteem. 
In some degree I deserved them; for, as 
the pastor was a man from whom I con- 
cealed nothing, I did not consider myself 
bound to confess everything to the Cantor; 
and, while I acquit myself of everything 
like lying and falsehood, I certainly was 
somewhat reserved towards him, out of 
malice. Shortly before, I had stirred his 
wrath in this way, and been cruelly pu- 
nished for it A mysterious word escaped 
him, that not only betrayed his purpose 
to crush me with his contempt, but 
startled me out of the happy security I 
had till that moment enjoyed. 

Upon an occasion when I had under- 
taken to defy his wrath by contrasting 
his conduct with the gentleness and pa- 
tience of my foster-father, he bad said to 
me — 'He is much too kind to such a 
foundling as thou art !* 

Full of consternation, I had fled to 
the loneliest comer, to recover myself 
from my distress at this terrible word. 

From that time' I avoided his presence, 
and my happiest days were those when his 
field labours called him away from oul 
neighbourhood. Then returned all the 
boyish freedom from care that shed its 
magic over all my plans, and I forgot even 
the unhappy words that had wounded me 
so deeply. 

When, at times, I thought that this 
man was the father of Louise, to my 
astonishment I felt in my heart an in- 
voluntary reverence for him, and even 
his harsh bearing appeared then no hin- 
drance to my love for him. I even went 
farther ; the more he repelled me, the 
more advisable it seemed to me, through 
devotion to him and a self-sacrificing 
kindness, to heal the breach that sepa- 
rated him from me ; and while I now saw 
such happy days, free from all hate, glanc- 
ing towards me out of the future, I yield- 
ed to the impulse of my heart, and in 
my loneliness really loved the formidable 
man. 

Thinking thus about the Cantor, I 
had thrown myself flat pn my back, and 
covered my face with my hat to protect 
myself from the sun. 

As I lay there, I felt something crawl- 
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ing on the end of the thumb of my right 
hand, as it lay on the ground. When 
one is all alone, everything becomes an 
event I nused myself partly up to see 
what it was. It was a beautiful little 
red beetle, with a black spot on its back. 
It was evidently bound upon exploring 
the wonders of my hand, as it passed on 
its journey. I took a straw with the 
€Fther hand, and formed a nice little 
bridge for it from my thumb to* my fore- 
finger, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the beetle step upon it. But now an 
event followed which rarely happens in 
this world: the bridge turned over with 
its passenger, who still clung to it. I 
righted it, and he arrived happily on the 
end of my forefinger, which was black- 
ened with ink. 

This inkspot arrested my attention, and 
brought to mind my foster-father. 

He was the pastor of a little flock that 
lived scattered around the old parsonage. 
As a child, I had known him as a father. 
When, after awhile, I observed that he 
bore a different name, I called him, with 
others, Mr Prevdre. But, when that 
word of the Cantoris revealed to me a 
secret, upon which I begtm to think, Mr 
Pr6vdre became to me quite another man 
-—something more venerable than a 
&ther even. There came to be associ- 
ated with the confiding love which his 
tenderness had inspired a secret awe, a 
timid, shrinking reverence. The poOT but 
kindly man continually stood before me, 
as he watched over my forsaken cradle. 
Then I would think of him, how he ex- 
cused my faults, and smiled on me in my 
plays ; how indulgently he checked me, 
and how he often created in me the bit- 
terest remorse by a sad look or a troubled 
expression of countenance. It particu- 
larly touched me to remember with what 
tender care he strove to prevent any one 
from shrugging his shoulders at my 
origin. The thought that he had kept 
the secret for so many years, and never 
nought, by revealing it, to establish a 
stronger claim upon my gratitude, filled 
me with the liveliest emotions of respect 
and love. 

But, while I felt myself ever drawn 
more and more closely to him, I became 
more and more restrained in expressing 
my feelings towards him. Several times 
I was on the point of falling on his neck 
to thank him ; then he would have seen 
by my t^ars and my emotions what I did 



not dare to say to him, or wanted words 
to express: but his presence always put a 
stop to the outburst of my feelings, and 
I remained, when near him, dumb and 
awkward, and apparently colder than 
usual. Vexed with myself^ I sought so^ 
litude. And there I thought of a thou- 
sand opportunities of opening my heart 
to him; the right words came readily 
enough ; then I uttered aloud the most 
affectionate speeches. Oftentimes (I con- 
fess it with reluctance) I found pleasure 
in wishing I were dangerously ill, that I 
might call the reverend man to my bed- 
side, and beseech him, in terms which the 
near approach of death would make more 
tender and moving, to forgive all my 
faults, and thank him with my whole 
heart for all his trouble and kindness, 
and bid him a last farewell. Dissolved in 
melancholy tenderness, I could, in fancy, 
see the tears flowing down his cheeks. 

There was yet another, and, indeed, as 
strange a method, which I thought of, 
although I did not thereby accomplish my 
purpose. To the person whom I saw every 
day, and could speak to at any moment. 
I resolved to write a letter. This plan 
appeared to me at first most excellent. 
I shut myself up, and wrote several let- 
ters ; the one that pleased me best I put 
in my pocket to hand to my foster-father 
at the first opportunity. But, when- 
ever I felt this letter in my pocket, I 
got out of the way of Mr Pr^v^re as 
quickly as possible ; if I accidentally met 
him alone, I gi-ew red all over, and, while 
he was speaking to me, I kept niy hand 
in my pocket, and crushed the letter 
which contained what I so longed to say 
to him. 

It was not, however, in the composi- 
tion of such a letter that I had got the 
inkspot on my finger, but rather in writ- 
ing the following epistle:^ 

' Dear Mr Preverb, — I write to you, 
because I do not trust myself to speak to 
you. Several times I have come to you 
with the purpose of speaking, but, when 
I had you before my eyes, the words have 
died upon my tongue, and yet I longed 
to open to you my inmost heart 

* For a half-year past, dear Mr Pr^v^re, 
ever since the walk to the moontains, 
from which I and Louise returned so late, 
I am not the same being, for nothing 
interests me, but what relates to her. I 
fear that I have (^ten seemed to you ne- 
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gli^t and idle. It has bawened ao 
agunst my willy dear Mr Prevke; you 
may depend upon it; and yoa baye no 
idea how I have tried to be otherwise; 
but in the midsl of all my endeavours 
comes this, and much else tiiat I wish to 
say to yon, and that, I fear, yoa will 
thmk very wrong. Now that I have 
opened my heart, I feel courage to say 
more, if you shouJd question me. 

*Chablb8.' 
Ttua letter I read oyer repeatedly at 
the duck-^nd, and was almost resolved 
to ddiverit that very day. 

I had gone one evening of the previous 
harvest-time, with Louise, in search of 
the cows, which during that beautiftd 
season grazed on the mountains. We 
took the way through the woods, spring- 
ing with many a childish jest up the 
mountain-path, and stop^oDg at every 
trifle that caught our eyes. We paused 
to try the echoes, and when the myste- 
rious voice struck our ears, startled, we 
looked in silence at each other, as if we 
bad a third person with us in the woods; 
when we would set out and run, and 
lau^ out bravely at our fears. 

We came to a brook not to be passed 
with dry feet Immediately, I proposed 
to carry Louise over, as I had done a 
hundred times before. She held back, 
. . . and while I looked at her with 
wonder, a lovely blush overspread her 
countenance, and I too became embar- 
rassed, and blushed also. It was a new, 
unknown kind of shame that forced us 
both to cast down our eyes. I was about 
to put some large stones across for a 
bridge, when I thought I saw, bv her em- 
barrassed movements, she preferred to 
take off her shoes, and acooraingly I pro- 
ceeded over the brook. 

I soon heard the plashing of her steps 
behind me, but I knew not what the 
shame was that kept me from looking 
back; I was afraid to meet her eyes. As 
if we understood each other, she too 
avoided my looks, while she came and 
stepped by my side; and so we waded 
silently through the water, and went on, 
forgetting the cows, and turning into a 
path which led back to the parsonage. 

In the meanwhile the night had spread 
over the scene, and the stars twinkled in 
the sky. Distant sounds, or the near mo- 
notonous cry of the cuckoo, alone inter- 
rupted tiie silence of the evening. In 
places where the woods stood lessSihick, 



we saw the moon g^mering. We wan- 
dered on through the darkness, where we 
could hardly distinguish the path. Louise 
walked at my side. At any slight rustling 
in the bushes, she would involuntarily 
catch at my hand; then, all the embar- 
rassment I was bc^ning to feel when 
nearer to her vanished; manlv courage 
took its place; only my heart beat with 
a strange joy. 

In the situation in which we found 
ourselves, this was in a manner the way 
out of our embarrassment, and we enr 
joyed something of the sweet feeling that 
comes from reconciliation. For me there 
was a peculiar charm in regarding her as 
needing my protection, and myself as the 
guardian of ner timid steps. I availed 
myself of the darkness, in which she 
could not read in my countenance the 
movement of my heart, to look continu- 
ally towards her, without being vexed if 
I could not distinctly see her. Only it 
made her more present to me, and I en- 
joyed, in a higher degree, the emotion 
that so completely filled me. 

Thus we reached the edge of the woods, 
and stepped out again under the sky, ana 
in the frdl moonlight. New embarrass- 
ment — ^for now I had no good reason to 
keep hold of her hand, and I was afraid 
of seeming cold again and affected if I 
withdrew mine. I fiolt a slight motion 
in her fingers; drawing my own conclu- 
sions therefrom, I felt my own fingers 
tremble, and fell into a most anxious em- 
barrassment Happily, we came to a 
place in the hedge which we must get 
over. So I let Comse*s hand go, afrer 
having experienced in the liveliest man- 
ner, sensations never felt before. 

Shortly thereupon we entered the par- 
sonage. . 

While I was just about to read over 
agam my letter, I heard a window of the 
parsonage open behind me, and looked 
round. I saw Mr Pr6vi^re standing at the 
window observing me. Instantly I tore 
up my letter, like aU the earlier ones. 

Mr Pr^v^re stood with folded arms, 
buried in thought. He did not call to 
me. So I had seen him standing before 
me and Louise when he heard our lessons. 
He had his hat on, and was dressed as 
usual when he was going out Hoping 
that he would soon turn away from the 
window— 4t embarrassed me not a little 
to faocj myself watched — I resolved to 
sit mysiBlf down again, as I would not, 
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by leaTing the spot, let him see my an- 
noyance. 

Luckily now appeared a friend of mine, 
who had already often rendered me dis- 
tinguished services. 

It was Sancho, our dog. He could not 
indeed be called handsome, yet he had a 
sensible countenance, and a truehearted 
cordiality, and an off hand boldness in 
bis manners that made his friendship 
valuable. From under the black, shaggy 
hair that hung round his head, a pair of 
eyes sparkled, whose somewhat wild look 
took towards me alone a humble and ob- 
sequious expression. Besides, for his size 
he was very courageous, and involved 
himself in all sorts of affairs. In the pre- 
vious autumn, a few days after our walk, 
he was glorious among the sheep, but he 
came home with one ear the less, which 
gained him great esteem in the village. 

So 'he sought me out. I stood up, as 
if I wished to caress him, and showed 
myself ready to follow him whichever way 
he might run, in order to be able to re- 
sume my thoughts in some other place 
onobserved. 

Not far from the duck-pond stood an 
old wall, under the terrace upon which 
the peaceful parsonage rose, surrounded 
by Imden and nut trees; mosses, lichens, 
and a multitude of other plants, covered 
this old wall, which one could with diffi- 
culty reach on account of the trees and 
bushes, which in this lonely spot grew 
tangled and twisted with one another. 
In some places higher up the ground was 
bare of trees, and formed little shady en- 
dosures. 

Into one of these recesses I retired. 
The dog had sprung on before me, snuffing 
about and scaring the birds. As soon as 
I was seated, he took his place before me, 
and appeared to ask what was to be 
done next. 

I was thinking upon that point too, 
for I thought I heard close by a slight 
rustling. I rose immediately, bent aside 
the pliant branches which prevented my 
seeing, and descried — ^the Oantor, who 
lay stretched upon the grass, taking his 
noonday siesta. 

I looked at him for awhile, arrested by 
a peculiar curiosity. It attracted me to 
observe such a harmless expression upon 
a countenance which otherwise seemed so 
different to me. At the sight of his calm 
features, my thoughts seemed to grow 
purer, and my usual repugnance to him 
seemed to melt away into respect I 



drew myself softlv back, but a slight 
movement arrested me suddenly against 
my wUl. 

The Cantor wore a frock-coat of coarse 
black cloth, with two large outside pock- 
ets; out of one of them I had observed a 
paper, in the shape of a letter, sticking. 
I know not how the strange fancy hap- 
pened to strike me, that between this 
paper and the thoughtful position in 
which I had just seen Mr Prev^re some 
connection existed; but vague as the fimcy 
was, it stimuhited my curiosity. 

I advanced then, but my heart beat 
like a guilty creature's. I trembled at 
the slightest rustling of the leaves, and 
every now and then I paused and looked 
up, as if I feared some one was lurking up 
among the branches of the trees; then I 
turned quickly to the Cantor. His short 
black ban-, his strong, muscular neck, the 
hard lines of his sunbrowned face, in- 
spired me with a mysterious terror, and 
the thought that he might suddenly awake 
set me trembling. 

In the meanwhile, Sancho, who might 
well be misled by my expectant and ex- 
cited manner, made himself ready for a 
spring; raising his paws and his nose, be 
plumped down upon a spot where a lizard 
was running through the leaves. I stood 
motionless with fear. 

I was so alarmed, that I should have 
slipped away, had not a new cux^umstance 
excited my curiosity in the highest de- 
gree. I was so near to the Cantor that 
I recognised the handwriting of Louise on 
the paper. 

As the noise which the dog made had 
not disturbed the sleeper, I lost my fear, 
and even grew bold. Only I was vexed 
with Sancbo, and gave him to understand 
by signs that he must keep stilL But, as 
I found that he considered the affiur as a 
joke, I discontinued my signs, seeing 
he was about to bark and spring upon 
me. 

I advanced a step. The letter was not 
folded up in due shape. The Cantor must 
have just been reading it, as his spec- 
tacles lay near by on the grass. 

But what was my delight when I read 
the address, in Louise's hand: To Mr 
Charlea, My impulse was to take pos- 
session of the letter as my property, my 
costliest treasure. But when I considered 
what consequences such a step might 
have, I hesitated, and the Cantor being 
slightly disturbed by a fly round his nose, 
I gave up the attempt, and contented 
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myself with trying to peep into the letter, 
keeping an eye to the flies. One fly caused 
me monstroos trouble. He was for ever 
alighting upon the nose or the eyebrows 
of the slewing man. When Sancho saw 
the pains I took with the flies, he was 
for making ready to catch them. So I 
let the flies go, and tiumed to the letter, 
keeping watch, however, on the dog. 

I b^an softly to blow it open, so that 
I could see the words at the end of the 
lines. The first words I made out, little 
as I understood them, filled me with sur- 
prise. They Yreref Hhis letter* . . . 
^will be far away ... * 

Farther I could see nothing. I thought 
I must be mistaken. Who was to be far 
awayl Why was somebody to be far 
away % I was lost in conjectures. In the 
hope that the endings of the succeeding 
lines would give me light, I resumed my 
labour, but with scantier results. For, 
as the paper was crumpled, all that was 
visible of the remainder was a letter or 
two. 

At last I succeeded in getting the paper 
sufficiently open to disclose the begin- 
nings of the lines. And soon I experi- 
enced the liveliest delight that ever 
thrilled through my soul. The words did 
not indeed aflbrd a complete meaning, but 
it was all the better for that, as I saw 
enough to conjecture the rest. 

'Yes, Charles,' it said, *I reproach my- 
self for it; but the more I felt myself 
drawn to thee, the more an insurmount- 
able obstacle seemed to place itself in the 
way, when I wished only by the slightest 
signs to betray the secret of my heart. 
But, now, dear friend ^ 

Here tears blinded my sight. I had 
to pause for awhile. But I turned to the 
letter again, and carefully opened the 
leaves with my fingers, in order to read 
further — ^and now, as if everything had 
conspired on that day to throw me into 
a dream of enchantment, I descried, 
within, a lock of her hair. 

At this moment, the Cantor suddenly 
r^sed his head — I threw myself flat on 
the ground. 

I saw no more, it seemed as if my 
breath would forsake me for very fear. 
Sancho was startled at my sudden fall, 
and came and licked my face. I gave 
him a blow on his nose that made him 
yelp outright. Shame and embarrassment 
almost choked me, and my only resource 
was to mretend to be asleep. i 



As soon as my eyes were shut, I did 
not dare to open them again. In the 
silence that succeeded, I perceived that the 
Cantor did not move; but never thinking 
that he could have fallen asleep again, I 
imagined that he was kneeling at my side, 
bending over my face, and watching with 
suspicious eyes to see my eyeUds open, in 
order to catch me in my trick. I fancied 
I saw his hand raised, and heard him break 
out in his rough way. This idea paralysed 
me. With shut eyes I lay motionless, 
given up to the most disagreeable bewil- 
derment. 

At last I took heart, and opened my 
eyes a very little, but soon shut them 
again. This attempt I repeated, until I 
got my eyes wide open, and even turned 
my h^ The Cantor was sound asleep 
again; he had only changed his posi- 
tion. 

Just as I was about to rise, as ill luck 
would have it, a waggon came rattling 
along the road near by; Sancho darted 
00*, jumping over the Cantor. Instantly 
I fell dead asleep again. 

The Cantor was disturbed in his rest, 
and murmuredsomethingabout the stupid 
cattle. I expected my turn would come 
next. As, however, his voice grew weaker, 
I began to have hopes, when suddenly 
something came down plump on my 
leg. It was a pretty severe blow, but 
I only feigned to be more sound asleep. 

I had time for conjectures, for the old 
terror kept my eyes fast closed. At last 
I became aware that the animal had a 
perceptible warmth; the dilemma was in- 
tolerable. I looked out: it was the great 
brawny hand of the Cantor that lay care- 
lessly on my leg. 

Now I was caught like a mouse in a 
trap. I could not stir forwards or back- 
wards; nevertheless, fear lent me cou- 
rage; as the Cantor did not move, I be- 
gan with some little <;omposure to think 
of some way of relieving myself from 
this cruel situation. Suddenly I heard a 
loud voice calling * Charles ! * It was Mr 
Pr^vdre. 

At the same moment Sancho returned, 
leaping over the Cantor, and barking the 
while. 

The Cantor got up, and I too. His 
first movement at the sight of me was 
to feel for the pocket which contained 
the letter; then we looked at each 
other. 

*You here !' cried he. 

'Charles! Charles!' called Mr Pr6v^re. 
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When the Cantor heaid the Toice, 
he checked himself sajing to me, *Qo 
now; we will soon pnl; an end to tbe 
tiling!* 

Trembling in ereiy limb, I flew from 
his presence. 

I wished to take a circoit, to win time; 
for I felt that my face must have indi- 
cated a disturbance in which I could not 
trust myself to appear before Mr Pr^v^. 
But at the edge of the wood he stood 
before me. 

*I have been seeking you, Charles/ 
said he; 'take your hat, and we will have 
a walk together.' 

Here again I was thrown into not a 
little embarrassment, for my hat I had 
left lying near the Cantor, and having 
just escaped from his terrible look, I did 
not care to trust myself near the fire 
again. However, there was no help for 
it; I went back, but I all but started at 
the sight of the Cantor, as he stood under 
the trees, silently observing me. He 
came towards me, handed me my hat, 
saying, in a low, gentle tone, *Here it is. 
Go now.' 

I took it; and left him, wondering at 
his unusual mildness, which was unal- 
loyed by a single gleam of wrath. 

I joined Mr Pr6v6re, and we moved 
away. At his side all my excitement 
subsided; but the more I recovered my 
composure, the more an anxiety of another 
sort rose within me. The unusual de- 
meanour of the Cantor, the depressed look 
of Mr Pr6v^re, the present unexpected 
walk — all seemed to be mysteriously con- 
nected. 

Mr Pr6v^re walked on in silence. At 
last I cast a stolen look at his fiace, and 
saw a troubled expression there, which 
had the instant effect to make me forget 
my own embarrassment Thus restored 
to entire composure, I began to feel that 
I should be able now to tell him what 
was in my heart. The thought that this 
man, so worthy of all happiness, had 
some sorrow of his own, made me now 
for the first time quite courageous, as I 
fancied that I might help him, and that 
he would not refuse to communicate his 
troubles to me. 

*If you have anything on your heart, 
Mr Pr6v^re,' said I, reddening, 'will you 
not believe me worthy to share it with 
youl' 

*Tes, Charles,' he replied, 'I have 
something on my heart, and I will confide 



in thee. I hold thee worthy to know how 
I oomfort myself with the hope that thoa 
wilt bear it bravely. Bat let us go a 
little fiurtiier,' he added. 

These words disturbed me, and a thoa- 
sand conjectures crossed my mind. At 
the same time there came a feeling of 
pride, for the confiding words of Mr Pr6- 
v^re increased my respect for myself. 

Arrived at the foot of the mountains. 
Mr Pr6 v^re paused. ' We will stop here,' 
said he, *as we are now alone.' 

It was a beautiful spot, shaded by huge 
nut-trees, whence one could look for and 
wide over the fields, which here appeared 
as broad plains, and these were divided 
off by numerous hedges, in some places 
undulating, and covered with bashes; 
the Rhine flowed through them. Here 
and there a ohurch-tower marked the 
site of a village, and near us scattered 
herds were grazmg. On this spot we sat 
down. 

'Charles,* sud Mr Pr6v^re, quietly, ' if 
you ever think of your age, you will not 
be surprised at what I am going to say 
to yoa. The time of your childhood is 
past, and as you now spend your youth, 
your future career wOi be determined. 
Your character must now be formed by 
knowledge of the world and intercourse 
with your equals; new studies must en- 
rich your mind and develop your talents, 
that you may by and by according to 
your abilities take the place which Provi- 
dence has assigned you here below. . . 
But, my dear son, no longer here in this 
humble situation * 

1 looked at him with alarm. 

* No longer, Charles, with me will yoa 
find this new nourishment for your mind. 
We must part.* 

At these last words, Mr Pr^v^re's voice 
broke, and for awhile he was silent, while 
I, given up to a conflict of feelings, re- 
mained motionless. But soon he re- 
sumed: — 

' The duties that bind me here prevent 
me firom accompanying you, and guiding 
year first steps, as I wi^ed. But perhaps 
it is better for you, Charles, to pass firom 
the hands of a too-indulgent Mend into 
those of one more capable. What I have 
wanted in ability to direct you will, for^ 
tunately for you, be possessed by another. 
I shall not grudge him the power to do 
what I would gladly do myselt This 
man, whom you will learn to revere, is a 
firiend of mine. He lives in Geneva, my 
native city; he will take yon into his 
6—6 
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house. You will then have before your 
eyes the example of virtaes which yon 
cannot find here, where the simple and 
uneventful course of life presents no oc- 
casion for the higher qualities. It is hard, 
dear child, to part with you, but I shall 
be less sony if you yourself see the ne- 
cessity of our separation. Only do not 
deiibive yourself; look beyond your pre- 
sent inclinations, and never forget that 
we must render an account of whatever, 
according to our »tuations and our means, 
we have neglected to do for omr own im- 
provement, as well as for our fellow-crea- 
tures.' 

As Mr Pr6v^re ended, painful regrets 
and deluded hopes oppressed my heart; 
I was deeply moved by his words. I could 
not answer him. I strove only to keep 
back the tears that streamed from my 
downcast eyes. 

He saw my distress, and continued: 
* Besides, Charles, you have a couple of 
years yet before you must choose your 
eourse in life. After you have sufficiently 
improved your talents, you will be free to 
choose a brighter lot than the city may 
offer you, or content yourself with a sim- 
ple, retired life, such as you see me lead- 
ing here. I trust Providence will bring 
us together again ; and should you be dis- 
posed to my calling, I may deliver over 
to you the diarge of the little flock, whose 
love you possess ab*eady.' 

At these last words, a bright ray of joy 
fell upon my heart. I fancied he alluded 
to my dearest wishes, and instantly my 
depression gave way to the liveliest ani- 
mation. I felt myself inflamed with an 
ambition unknown before; separation, 
study, privations, all seemed easy and de- 
sirable when I was to become worthy of 
Louise, and to return home and devote 
to her my whole life. 

*Mr Pr^v^re,' I said, made bolder by 
these thoughts, *if I have rightly under- 
stood you, your words favour my warmest 
wishes; but do you think that I can do 
this, and that I may cherish the hope 
that Louise will one day share my lot, 
and with me live here with you 1 Oh, 
Mr Pr^v^re, if I could hope that this was 
to be the reward of all my exertions, 
what would a couple of years be to obtain 
it, and how could I call that a sacrifice, 
which ahready seems to me the brightest 
hope of my life!' 

As I uttered these last words, I saw a 
cloud gathering on Mr Pr^vdre's coiu- 
tenance; a reply seemed to be hoverins; 
6—6 



on his lips, which he was not willing to 
give. After some hesitation, he said, si^y^ 
*No, Charles, I will not deceive you: you 
must give up this idea. Take courage, mj 
son. LouiBe will say the same: would 
you have her still think of you, when the 
question is between you and obedience to 
her father 1' 

* Obedience to her father ! ' A terrible 
light broke upon me. Now all was clear 
— Mr Pr^v^re's sadness, the unusual be- 
haviour of the Cantor, and the whole 
letter. 'To her father!' repeated I, 
bitterly; *that man has always hated 
me * 

'Charles,' said Mr Pr6v4re, intemipt- 
ing me, 'his will, his authority over his 
daughter, must be sacred to us. Es- 
pecially, my good child, we must take 
care that we are not imjust in attributing 
to him dispositions which are far from his 
heart. Let us not try to pry into his 
reasons, which may be erroneous^ without 
being on that account unjust.' 

At these words my mind grew yet 
clearer. 'I know them,' I exclaimed—- 
'I know his reasons! Ah, Mr Pr^vdre, 
ah, my benefactor, my father, my only 
friend on earth ! — ^I am a foundling ! ' 
And I fell on my knees before him, and 
buried my face, sobbing, in his hands* 
Soon I felt how his tears flowed too, and 
the force of my despair was broken. 

We continued silent for some time. 
My excitement gave way to a more sub^ 
dued feeling, and when I raised my wet 
eyes to Mr Pr^vdre, I felt my thougiite 
completely changed. 

Lieep emotion was expressed in his 
whole countenance, and I saw in him the 
violent conflict between his self- command 
— which, notwithstanding his tenderness 
of heart, was great — and the strength of 
his feelings. My words seemed at one 
blow to have robbed him of the fruit of 
all his unwearied efforts to guard my 
youth from every shade of humiliation. 
Oppressed with the weight of this sudden 
discovery, he seemed to pity from his in- 
most heart the lot of the boy whom he 
had taken into his charge from mere com- 
passion, and whom he had learned to love 
with his whole soul. I saw how, even at 
a sacrifice of the openness which he so 
much loved, he had striven to avert that 
sorrow from me; I saw the cause of his 
embarrassment, and now, as it became 
evident to me that by my violent excla- 
mations I had pained him deeply, I wss 
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pierced with the most poignant regret, 
and I broke forth with — *Mr Pr6v^re, 
oh Mr Prev^re, pardon me ! How badly 
have I used thi^ blessed opportunity of 
telling you, out of the fulness of my heart, 
how fervently I love you ! Pardon me. 
You shall see by my conduct the sincerity 
of my repentance. I will strive to avaU 
myself most diligently of all that in your 
kindness you have done for me. I will 
love your friend, Mr Pr6vdre; every day 
will I thank God on my knees that he con- 
signed me to your care, that he has made 
me the happiest of children. I will forget 
Louise; I will try to love her father. 
This very evening I will start.' 

While I thus spoke, the pain of my 
foster-father seemed gradually to be alle- 
viated, and a faint gleam of joy glimmered 
through his tears. At the expression of 
my gratitude to him, the pale cheeks of 
the modest, lowly man grew red; but 
when my voice broke from emotion, he 
seized my hand, and pressed it with a 
heartiness which convinced me of his sa- 
tisfaction, and even of his esteem. We 
rose in silence, and turned our steps to 
the parsonage. ^ 

I would gladly have met Louise, but she 
did not appear. Even the Cantor did not 
show himself, and the place was solitary. 
I perceived that I alone had nut known 
what was before me, and went up into my 
little chamber to pack up a few things; 
the remainder were to be sent after me. 

A little drawing by Louise, which she 
had given me a day or two before, and I 
had hung on my wall, I took down; it 
represented the duck-pond and its vici- 
nity, with the pasture and the scarecrow. 
I folded it up and put it in the Bible 
which Mr Prev^re had given me on the 
day of my first communion. These two 
things should be my remembrancers of all 
that I loved and venerated on earth. 

Mr Prev^re came up to me. We were 
both so moved, that with a mutual 
understanding we hesitated to say fare- 
well, and spoke of indifferent matters. 
At last he handed me something wrapped 
up in paper; it was two louisd'ors and some 
small pieces of money. Then he spread 
out his arms, and I fell upon his neck, 
and we wept together in a long embrace. 

It was about seven o'clock when I left 
the parsonage. The bright beams of the 
setting sun only increased my grief. I 
passed the pond, and looked into it. It 



seemed desolate indeed; only with some 
envy I beheld the three ducks, who were 
passing the evening of their days in peace 
in the spot where they rested so quietly. 
I thought of the pleasant hours I bad 
spent in their company, and I left them 
with the liveliest feeling of regret. Soon 
I reached the highway. 

Now, at last, I felt myself completely 
cut off from the parsonage, and all alone 
in the world. To the acute feeling of 
regret there succeeded now a depression 
of mind m^ich was even more bitter. 
Loosened nom all my remembrances and 
my hopes, from all the objects which had 
been so closely bound up with my life, I 
found myself on the way into a new world, 
to a populous city, and my heart was in 
such a state, that I would rather have 
betaken myself to an uninhabited desert. 
I felt no life around me: all behind me 
was ciit oflf, and before me everything ap- 
peared in a hateful light. Even the in- 
animate objects about me, the hedges and 
the meadows which I passed, looked no 
longer as before; and shunning the sight 
of them, I hastened my steps, in the hope 
that I should feel better whenr the coun- 
try became less known. I was to pass 
through the village; but as I saw some 
people sitting at their doors, enjoying th^ 
evening coolness, I turned into a footpath 
which led outside the village, and so 
came upon the old donkey belonging to 
the parsonage, which was grazing in a 
meadow. 

The beauty of the evening, the land- 
scape so varied and so lovely at that sea- 
son of the year, and the sight of the long- 
eared old servant, who, under my leading, 
had so often borne Louise, all wrought 
powerfully upon my imagination, callmg 
forth a host of early recollections, and 
gradually filling up again my empty 
heart Now I thought over the morning 
of that very day, of my reverie at the 
duck-pond, of Mr Pr^vdre, of the Cantor, 
and lastly of that letter in which Louisa 
had opened her heart. At the thought 
of those dear lines my heart leaped for 
joy. I felt, for a moment, happy once 
more, and forgot that every step was tak- 
ing me far away from the young maiden 
in whom my very life was bound up- 

I had reached the top of a small eleva- 
tion. Before descending on the other 
side, I cast a look toward the parsonage, 
which was soon to be lost from my sight 
The setting sun edged with purple the 
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tops of the lindens and the old pointed 
roof of the mansion, while a bluish sha- 
dow threw its soft colouring over the 
valley which separated me from the 
place. 

In the cool of the evening the blades 
of the grass stood up again, the buzz of 
insects was hushed, and already night- 
birds b^an to appear. From the dis- 
tance came a solitary voice singing, or the 
lowing of a cow, or the rattling of a wag- 
gon; all this announced the end of the 
day's labour, gently introducing the repose 
of rural life, and preceding the profound 
silence of night. Gradually daylight va- 
nished from these sweet valleys, and the 
smiling colours of the meadows melted in 
the pale twilight. I felt myself moved 
at the sight, and I sat down on the side 
of the way. As I was about to leave the 
spot, I felt as if under an irresistible spell, 
by which the pictures hovering before 
my mind were repeating all the past, and 
delving my anguish in soft, melancholy 
emotion. 

At this moment it struck eight in the 
church-tower. The well-known sound, 
filling my ears, transported me into the 
neighbourhood of my old asylum. It was 
as if I found myself among my loved 
ones, as if I sat with them as I was wont 
to do at this hour, on the old terrace, 
where we spent the beautiful summer 
evenings, while we carried on our plea- 
sant talk, which Mr Pr6vdre exalted by 
his sensible and impressive words. Espe- 
ciaUy dear had these moments become 
to me after a new feeling had given a 
deeper earnestness to my thoughts, and 
the idea of an all-bountiful God mysteri- 
ously connected itself with that of a 
young maiden of heavenly purity. At 
such hours, the darkness veiled our fea- 
tures from each other, and our mutual 
timidity yielded to an unforced freedom, 
so that, as we sat together on the same 
bench, the night betrayed neither our 
feeling of shame nor of joy. Then I 
had felt the folds of her dress touching 
my hand, or her breath on my cheeks, 
and I could conceive of no greater happi- 
ness. 

A waggon approaching from the other 
fflde of the hill awoke me from my dream- 
ing. I rose to pursue my way. For 
some moments I had lost sight of the 
parsonage, and I was very sad. I passed 
the waggon, but when I again looked 
back, it had disappeared. Again I was 



all alone, and my tears flowed. I came 
to a green spot; I threw myself on the 
grass, and sobbed outright. The image 
of Louise stood before me. * Ah, Louise ! * 
I murmured, reproachfully, 'Louise— 
you loved me — ^Louise ! Why did I ever 

know you 1 — ^Andyou, Mr Pr^v^re !' 

I lay a long time silent, and in weaving 
a thousand plans, my tears ceased. 

When I f^ain arose, night had long 
covered the scene, and only the fax-oS 
rushing of the river was heard. The vil- 
lage where I was to spend the night, at 
a friend of Mr Pr6vdre*s, was yet five or 
six miles distant. Suppose no one should 
be awake, and I should be forced to dis- 
turb the people in their sleep ! But the 
thought of seeing any one was intolerable 
to me. I began to think it practicable 
to spend the night on the spot where I 
was. The next day (Sunday) I might 
start before daybreak, and reach the city 
on the evening of the same day, without 
having anything to do with any one but 
mysel£ This plan suited well with the 
state of my mind. I resolved to put it 
into execution, and examined the hedges 
for a good spot on which to pass the 
night. 

While thus occupied, it occurred to me 
whether it would not be better to be 
somewhat nearer the parsonage. The 
thought, however, that I might hardly 
justify, by yielding to this suggestion, the 
good opinion which Mr Prev^re enter- 
tained of me, moved me to give up the 
idea. Nevertheless, I involuntarily wan- 
dered slowly back, with many misgivings, 
until I actually found myself near the 
duck-pond. 

How was everything changed there ! 
Instead of finding on that spot those 
sweet illusions which I sought again only 
for a few moments, I found, to my bitter 
sorrow, that I was nothing but a stranger 
there. All was cold, and stripped of its 
magic; the very things which I had for- 
merly regarded with the deepest joy 
pained my eye the most. I resolved to 
retreat, scarcely knowing myself there. 

I had returned only a few steps, when 
a pale glimmer on the boughs of the 
lindens caught my attention. I observed 
that it came from Louise's window. I 
stood motionless, gazing on the window- 
panes upon which her shadow fell, while, 
at the sense of her presence, all within 
and around me took new life. 

Louise sat at a little table near the 
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window. She seemed to bo writing, and 
the hope that she was writing to me oast 
a kincUy beam into my soul While I 
watched with eager look for the slightest 
movement of her shadow, she arose, and 
I saw herself. As if my eyes rested for 
the first time upon the touching beauty 
of the maiden, my heart beat again. She 
stepped before the looking-glass, and took 
the comb from her beautifiil hair, that fell 
down over her shoulders. Never before 
had I seen her in this charming negUg6; 
there came over me, with a feeling of 
pleasure, a sense of shame also, at being 
thus watching her, and I retreated torn. 
the spot. 

I next heard a door open, and l^e Can- 
tor appeared, with a light in his hand. I 
would have fled, but fear disabled me. 
I could only creep along by the low church- 
yard wall. I climbed over, and hid my- 
self behind it, uncertain whether I had 
been seen. 

The Cantor stood for awhile under 
Louise's window, as if to convince him- 
self she had retired to rest; he then ad- 
vanced, as he had probably heard the 
rustling I had made. The light con- 
vinced me he was coming nearer. I 
crept off to the church-do(»r, opened it, 
and went in, shutting it softiy behind 
me. 

Now I began to take breath. I peeped 
through the cracks of the old door, to see 
what was going on without, and dimly 
descried the Cantor standing and listen- 
ing. At last he slowly retired, and, by 
the noise of his door, I was soon satisfied 
that he had returned into the house. A 
profound silence ensued. I felt myself 
alone and safe. 

I was, however, still afraid to leave the 
church; so I resolved to remain there till 
the first grey of dawn, and then pursue 
my way. I took my place in lK>uise's 
seat. I heard it strike one, and I was 
very weary. After strug^ing for awhile 
with drowsiness, I stretched myself on 
the seat, and fell fast asleep. 

I was awakened by the first bell rung 
for divine service. Terrified, I started 
up, and ran round the whole church, I 
knew not where. I heard somo at the 
door^ I crept into the gallery, and hid 
myself near the o]*gan. 

It was the Cantor, who came to see to 
the pulpit, and the books, and the sing- 
ing. Through the open door I saw the 
children ass^nbling under the lindens. 
When he retired^ I recollected that, on 



account of some repairs, the oigan would 
not be used on that day. I crept into a 
secure hiding-place, where I could yet see 
the congregation, and resigned myself to 
my fate, while I bitterly repented not hay- 
ing listened to the voice within which 
warned me not to return. 

Soon the people began to come in, and 
the orchestra was filled. To increase my 
distress, the congregation seemed larger 
than usual. I remarked that the people 
talked together with unusual eamestneasy 
and that seemed to secure me from their 
attention. Yet I heard my name whis- 
pered, and curiosity allayed my anxiety. 
They spoke of me, of my departure, of 
Mr Pi^v^re, and of the Cantor. None 
blamed them, some pitied Louise, while 
others condemned my foster-father for 
having brought me up. * You see now/ 
said one, * they who are of a low origin 
always come to a bad end.' — * Yes,* said 
another; *it must have been beggars that 
left the child, because they did not know 
what to do with it. Mr Pr6v^re might 
have got rid of it, if he had wished; for 
Claude met the mother, he was sure. 
But Mr Pr^v^re would not send any one 
after her; so the child remained in his 
hands. 

To this a third remarked: * Mr Pr6v^re 
did a good work. He said to himself, 
the dear God sends the child to me. 
Shall I give it back to the vagabonds, 
t^at they may throw it into the water ? 
So he kept it. Is there anything wrong 
in that ? I say no, if one has meansL 
The boy has neither father nor mother, 
and I would not let him have my daugh- 
ter , but there is one beggar less ia 

the world. And then, good folks, one 
must speak the tmth — Charles was a 
good fellow.' And here these very same 
people, whose selfish prejudices I had 
seen ow for the first time in all their 
nakedness, began to praise me, one after 
another, and in stronger terms, and with 
such heartiness of tone, that I could not 
doubt their sincerity. I was amazed; 
for I never knew till then how the most 
b<urbarous prejudices might be united with 
real goodness of heart; nevertheless their 
words comforted me, and dropped balm 
upon my wounded heart. 

Louise now entered, and shortly after- 
wards Mr Pr^v^re. Instantly all c(m- 
versation ceased, and an unusual silence 
reigned through l^e diurch. As Mr 
Pr6vdre aflcended the pulpit-stairs, all 
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eyes were turned first on him, then on 
the Cantor and Louise. She sat with 
downcast eyes; her honnet hid her foce. 

Mr Pr6v^re read from the liturgy the 
beautiful prayer with which the serrtoe 
always began. Then a psalm was sung. 
Contrary to his practice, he did not jdn 
his voice with that of the congregation. 
But he kept his seat, and seemed given 
up to sadness. I saw hun look several 
times towards my empty seat, and then 
oast a sympathising glance at Louise. 
The singing was ended. After the se- 
cond prayer, in which were some remark- 
able expressions, he opened the Bible, 
and read, * Whosoever receiveth one bu<^ 
little one in my name^ receiveth me.* He 
then said: — 

* Beloved hearers, allow me to-day to 
deviate from the ordinary course of my 
preaching. I have truths to declare, 
which, for your sakes, I cannot any longer 
keep back. May they be uttered by my 
lips without harshness or passion ! May 
you receive them with humility of heart ! 

*It is now seventeen years since we 
were awakened one night, about eleven 
o'clock, by the cry of a little child. It 
was in the church^u:d. You recollect it, 
Pierre; and you, Joseph, for you were at 
hand. The poor little creature was found 
wrapped in rags, and almost stiff with 
frost. We took it in, warmed it, and 
looked round in the parish for a mother^s 
breast to feed it. No one refused, but 
no one offered. And from that night the 
child was nourished by— our she-goat 

* God in his mercy allowed it to draw 
health and strength from a dumb brute. 
But it knew not the tender care so ne- 
cessary to the first season of life; instead 
of the tender caresses usually lavished in 
such abundance on children, a hateful cu- 
riosity pried into its cradle; and scarcely 
did life stir in its little bosom, when bar- 
barons prejudice sunk with its whole 
weight on that innocent head. Do I say 
too much ? Do you not remember that 
the motherless child could find no one 
among you to present it fbr baptism? 

* It grew apace. The good qualities of 
the little one — ^his generous, amiable cha- 
racter-^could not but find grace in your 
eyes. You even loved the child, you ad- 
mitted him to your houses, you treated 
him kindly, and my grateful heart blesses 
God t^eref (»*. But ah, I deceive myself! 
Yoa loved him, it is true, but you never 
forgot that there was a stam upon his 
buib. Yoa loved him, and yet he was 



never in your eyes anything but the 

foundLingI ^As such have you in the 

pride of your hearts despised htm; so yoa 
oidled him when yoa talked of him; so he 
learned what for God's sake we should 
have hidden from him; so you covered his 
youth with degrading shame, andpoisoned 
the fairest days of his life. Yes, you 
loved him; but, if Providence had heard 
my fondest wish, and had put it into the 
heart of the youth to have settled him- 
self here, there is not, perhaps, one of 
you, my brethren, who would have given 
him his^^aughter! 

*With this misgiving,' continued Mr 
Pr^v^re, ' I have felt myself compelled to 
send him away. I need not say that, 
already declining in years, I stand now 
alone in the world, and I am separated 
from him who would have cheered the 
evening of my days. I have lost the wifia 
I had chosen for my life companion. I 
have seen the only child God had given 
me die; upon my last blessing I dared not 
reckon more than on those earlier and 
long-vanished joys. 

* But enough of him and of me, my 
brethren ! My hopes are in heaven, and 
he too will place his trust there; it is not 
this that now fills me with sadness, that 

terrifies me. But in what a situation 

do I find myself ! What have I accom- 
plished among you 1 Whither have I led 
you ? What account shall I render unto 
thee, God, when, after twenty years' 
charge of souls, I find the flock intrusted 
to me in such a condition, that a bar- 
barous pride disables them for the easiest 
duties, even for the joys of human sym* 
pathy 1 How shall we dare to look up 
to thee, Saviour of the world, and what 
can we say to theel Where dwells 
among us that love which thou didst 
enjoin upon the whole world, and with- 
out which one cannot be thy disciple? 
Thou didst commit to this flock one of 
those little ones whom thou dost com- 
mend to the protection of those who love 
thee; and he has fbund among us no 
mother, no friend, no family. He must 
go from among us, already humbled and 
covered with shame; he must seek among 
strangers what was refused him here. 
Will he find there what he seeks? Ah, 
you are only poor country people; yoa 
had seen him from his cradle; you knew 
and loved this unfortunate one — and yoa 
have cast him out ! You may now easily 
imagine what awaits him in the bosom 
of a city, among the temptations of so- 
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ciety, and among strangers, who know 
not his virtues, but will only too soon 
learn his lowly birth ! Take thou him, 

God, under thy holy protection 1 We 
knew how to protect him^ but we have 
not done it ! 

'Charity and Christian humility, ye 
beautiful virtues, are ye then too pure 
for this world ? Have ye ascended again 
with my Saviour to the heavenly man- 
sions ? Amid the noise and whirl of the 
city I have seen some laying offerings on 
your holy altars; but the rarity of such 
instances filled me with sorrow, and I 
turned my eyes to the peaceful cottage 
of the rustic, where I hoped to find you. 
Bitter disappointment ! Even there you 
are banished or forgotten ! Even the 
peasants, the day-labourers, who are so 
near to the dust whence they were taken, 
take great pride in their birth, and make 
the child suffer for the crime of its pa- 
rents ! 

*Let the foundling go, then, to an- 
other parish; let him knock at other 
doors. Here the happy repulse the un- 
happy; the well-to-do drive from their 
doors the destitute; the happy fistmily 
holds itself back from him who has no 

family. Ah, my brethren, my dear 

brethren, we live here on earth for so 
short a time, and we use it so unwisely — 
have so brief an opportunity to practise 
the virtues, and yet thrust aside the most 
beautiful and the sweetest ! Before our 
eyes is the exalted example of a divine 
Teacher, who graciously bade the adul- 
teress arise; and yet among lowly mortals 
reign so much pride and cruelty, that 
they are ready to crush an honest and 
irreproachable youth ! 

* I have said hard words to you, my 
hearers, and am myself, as you know, 
only a sinful man. Forgive me, I have 
been compelled to restrain myself for so 
many years, that at last my heart over- 
flows — and you weep. Oh, let your tears 
flow; they will bear good fruits, and even 
my pain is alleviated thereby. I feel the 
bitterness depart, which a sorrow long 
borne in silence has created in my heart. 

1 will take hope that henceforth you will 
see in the poor and the helpless, in the 
foundling, the friend of Jesus, and the 
guest whom he sends to you, a child 
whom he commends to your loving care. 

*If the seed of my words bear this 
fruit, I am not sorry that I have been 
somewhat harsh; no, I will rather thank 
my Qod that he has given to them this 



wholesome efficacy. If now I may hope 
that you will obey the injunctions of 
Christian love, then I shall approach the 
end of my course with a lighter heart. 
Oh, my dearly-beloved parishioners, let us 
f&ithfully pursue the way of salvation; 
let us improve what remains to us of 
life, and mark the path to the grave 
with deeds of mercy; and when the frail 
body falls back into the dust, may the 
Judge of the world mercifully accept us 
— ^you, who turn your hearts to penitence, 
and me, who have led to him this flock, 
the object of my only love on earth 1 ' 

When I again looked up, I saw Louise 
no more. In most painful embarrass- 
ment sat the Cantor there with bowed 
head. I looked through my tears at Mr 
Pr6v^re, who seemed to me a celestial 
being; I could have kissed the hem of 
his garment. I felt the whole beauty 
and force of the sacrifice; and before my 
deceitful hopes could cause my pious re- 
solution to waver, I hastened out of my 
hiding comer, as soon as I could do it 
unobserved. 

Three days later I received the fbllow- 
ing letter from Louise's father: — 

*D£AB Charles, — ^In yesterday's ser- 
mon Mr Pr€v^re spoke of you, and 
brought forward things which went to 
my heart, as they came from so vene- 
rable a man. After the sermon, I met 
him under the lindens, and I seized his 
hand, but I could not speak. Speak, 
my good friend," said he to me; I have 
spoken too harshly, have I V* — " I do not 
think so," I replied, "but I am tormented 
with repentance. Next Sunday is com- 
munion, and I will not go to the Lord's 
table until he is here again. Give him 
Louise." 

*Then we embraced, and I felt that I 
had done rightly. I thank God that he 
has enlightened me in due time. Theu 
Mr Pr6vdre had many things to say, &c. 
We were of one mmd, that you diould 
remain where you are, that you may leam 
somewhat. He will write to you, and 
Louise too, as soon as she hears from 
you. 

*In proof of all which, Charles, I send 
you my watch for a present. I had it 
frx)m my father. John Renaud has put 
it in excellent order, and advises you not 
to lay it down at night, but hang it up, 
as it goes better so. 

* Farewell, Charles. Be good and in- 
dustrious. BSIBAZ.* 
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Toy, dorit see the sigml I hardly 
&ocied you would. I did not suppose 
that your seventeen summers would have 
so ripened your perceptive faculties. You 
do not discover that Ned Woodhouselee 
is chiselled out of that * perdurable stuff' 
of which old bachelors are made, and that 
old Father Time, day by day, and year 
by year, is bringing out a capital speci- 
men of his art. Well, go on ! Set his 
brow, his hawking mse^ I mean ^eyes, 
his curls, in your heart's table,' as fairly 
as ever the poor Helena did, but do 
not think that your 'bright, particular 
star' will shine on you more favourably 
than did hers. Sway your jimpy waist, 
run your lily fingers over the melody- 
answering keys, half-melt him with the 
welcommg glances of those dark eyes, 
touch his mental taste by the pure and 
classic beauty of your thoughts, and his 
palate by your dainty little cookery — ^he 
will be a friendly, brotherly, parallel 
line, that will run beside you for any 
number of ages, nor come to the angle 
of Love and Proposal. He may become 
somewhat warmer, a great deal more 
agreeable, considerate for you, and quite 
'Ipris* with your society (for you are one 
of the best listeners I know), but I say, 
/, that Mr Woodhouselee wUl remain a 
Dachelor till his dying day. 

Tour father thinks well of Ned I 
Tour father's good opinion is worth hav- 
ing, but your father thinks of him only 
as a student. Compare the two — I do 
not mean your father's reverend locks and 
nis jetty curls, or the slim, erect figure 
of the one and the feeble bend of the 
other — ^but contrast the rich, generous 
nature, the unsuspicious simplicity, of your 
dear parent, with the prosaic worldliness 
of his young pupil. An excellent pious 
man is our gentle pastor, a faithful shep- 
herd of his docile flock. And much more 
than he dreams, is his eloquence and 
ripe scholarship made mention of, and 
well did Ned Woodhouselee know this, 
and calculate the advantages to be derived 
from his training, and connection with his 
name, when he came to finish his studies 
under our lowly parsonage roof. I think 



he finds it very pleasant here. He said he 
half regretted to spend his vacation away. 
(I am sure I do not know what we should 
have done with him while we were clean- 
ing the house.) He knows how to ap- 
preciate your father's learning, and your 
simple kindness, and my good housekeep- 
ing; he has, it is true, a very excellent 
judgment, but I do not see why you should 
think so much of him. You should not 
give him so many smiles while here, nor 
sighs while away; nor persist in consider- 
ing him as a guest, who is an everyday 
inmate of the family. 

PerfecUy disinterested — Ned has no 
fortune/ Humph, dear, nobody knows 
that betterthan your auntie. If I did not, 
perhaps you would have been spared this 
lecture; neither do I say you are blinded 
by love. It's all a mistake about love's 
blinding his true votaries: in his mis- 
chief, he clasps golden specks on some 
eyes, and hangs the rosy veil of flattery 
over others; but I do not believe he has 
meddled thus with your bright orbs, if 
you are but in the humour to use them. 
You are young and confiding; and auntie 
is reasonable and experienced. If Ned 
had all the perfections in the world, it 
would not do for you to think of him, for, 
from the first of my acquaintance with 
him, I felt assured he would never marry. 
I have known him a long time, half his 
life. He was his mother's spoiled dar- 
ling, a sulky, exacting little plague as 
ever I did see. Then he grew up a 
clever lad, and ladies, who wanted his 
drawings for fire-screens, and his compli- 
mentary verses to make their lovers jea- 
lous, praised and petted him, till, though 
he conceals it wonderfully, he has more 
conceit than any woman I know. He 
was having his picture taken — there was 
puppyism about him then; he's taken a 
better tone now, it's one of his virtues 
that he is improveable— having his pic- 
ture taken, boy of sixteen, in a flowered 
dressing-gown, with a guitar by his side. 
Then in his room he kept flower-vases 
and a japanned cigar-case. Don't tell 
him what I say, it would mortify him; 
and the advantage of this precocity 
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that now he sees its folly and fbppish- 
ness, thoagh, to be sure, he only tlurows 
it aside for a graver affection. 

You hdieve lam in love with the hoy 
mysdf! « Kate, I love thee not.' What! 
I in my sammer-tide of life, reaching for 
unripe fruit, especially &uit that, hard 
and sour, gives no promise of future raci- 
ness? Don't be jealous, dear; the neat 
plaitf of my cap are never stirred by co- 
quetish breezes. Not that I have any 
heiitation in saying that, of the two, / 
would be his choice. He has long ago 
outgrown you. At this period of Ms l^e 
he cannot appreciate you; in eight or ten 
vears it will be differ^t; then he will 
begin to admire very young ladies. It is 
one of the most convincing signs to me, 
that he now prefers ladies older than 
himself, gay and chatty widows, and even 
blue maidens like me. What! Tve 
shown you nothing yet, nothing ait all I 
Well! perhaps there is nothing to show. 
I am mistaken. There is no preciseness 
about him; no self-sufficmgness, no quiet 
sneers at the real excellence of woman, 
no stubborn determination to take his 
own way, no monopolising all the luxu- 
ries about him, no disposition to make 
everybody uncomfortable when he is sick 
and peevish— oh no, it is of some one else 
I am thinking, and perhaps it is St Clair 
who is going to be the stagnant-hearted, 
selfish old Whelor of my provision. 

Not he! That's the first good word 
you've said for your old playmate, and 
my godson, this many a day. But trip 
up-stairs with me into Ned's sanctum. 
Look at his shelves, every book covered 
with brown paper, and pasteboard slabs 
above them to keep out dust. Here are 
his geraniums, with their ingenious sup- 
ports of curlicued cane — ^the finest plants 
m the neighbourhood. See his shiny 
brasses, his double curtains, his Sleepy- 
Hollow rocking-chair, with a patch on 
its chintz cover. Surely nobody that 
knows so well how to take care of him- 
self, has any business with a dear little 
wife to pet and nurse him, and think of 
all his small comforts. And if so parti- 
cular now, have you any idea what he 
will gradually refine himself into 1 What 
poor creature could ever encourage all 
his whims? 

Well, if I ever ! Peep into this closet. 
Here are his tea-caddy and Etna, a parcel 
of diocolate, his sugar-bowl, and some 
mouldy cake. Ah, the folded napkins 
lie as r^larly as in my sideboard! 



Quite a perfect little establishment ! Do 
you fimcy you could be of use in such a 
one? He can handle that hair-broom 
as tidily as yourself, and spies cobwebs a 
deal sooner. Ton are too flighty to sit 
still and be looked at, doll-baby &shion; 
and I have seen you yawn when he spun 
out his story too unbearably. 'Tis true 
that he talks beaiitifolly, tells imecdotes 
vrith considerable pomt, and is never at 
a loss for a graceful compliment; but it is 
tiresome, now is it not, to be always 
listener, or to be listened to with an un- 
meaning, inattentive smile ? 

He Km eome good qualities^ though! 
Some! he has a great many. Don't 
quiver that pretty lip so, when I tell 
you that his acquired accomplishments 
set him as Cur above your mark as his 
real merits place him below you. He has 
been an indefatigable student, and his 
mind is one of those compact, memoris- 
ing storehouses which let not a tittle 
escape. He reads like a playactor; writes 
well, though in a didactic vein; he is not 
really fond of music, but has learned to 
play artistically on some instruments. 
He draws charmingly — ^that crayon- 
sketch on the wall has both spirit and 
correctness. These accomplishments may 
be esteemed by others, but no one values 
them so high as himself. 

He will get on in the world very tolerably. 
The regulation of his talents will do more 
for him than his actual exertions. His 
quietude and sense of personal honour 
will prevent his making a fortune, but 
his frugal and delicate habits will prevent 
him exceeding his income. He will al- 
ways seem richer than he really is. Every 
one will think him a fortunate, care-free, 
though fastidious man, but he will be 
subject to fits of morbid melancholy and 
most undignified fretfulness. Now and 
then he will take it into his head to get 
married, but the fit will wear off, unless 
some heiress, that has also beauty and 
wit, should *swim into his ken.' He 
might, under such circumstances, conde- 
scend to propose, but would, of a surety, 
be rejected. I can just imagine the cold, 
stately manner of his addresses, and the 
unmerciful treatment he might receive 
from the hands of some coquette, who 
would, for awhile, parade him in her train, 
and then civilly dismiss him. 

Kate, sweet Kate, thou hast a happy 
home. The passers-by, on the dust^ 
roadside, bless the humble parsonage- 
roof all matted with its flowering vines, 
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and shaded by wide-branched trees; it 
seems so fair in its lowliness. By the 
roogh-oorbed well are showered the spotted 
helms of the celandine, and the big ham- 
ble-bees are ever beating against the 
white wall, or diving into tiie ripe rosea. 
The white lilac-boughs of the spring are 
ever more luxuriantly tufted here than 
elsewhere— thy father's favourite flower, 
which minds him always of thy graceful 
prettiness. Thou hast a happy home, 
and an innocent heart Heaven keep 
thee i^rom loving one whose heart is older 
than his years, who has no youthful foults, 
who has no gushing streams of affection 
to answer thine; one whose life is aU 
machinal and studied, who istoorecherohi 
to like us, your plain friends; who de- 
spises the world's hollow ways, yet bends 



thereto. You must not love him, for he 
will not love you. If ever you could 
pierce the ice around that inane spark 
he calls his heart; if ever your eloquent 
lip could teach him that in this earth is 
a more delicious draught than he has yet 
dreamed 0^ his pride, his prudence would 
array themselves against you; the very 
action of that intellect you so much ad- 
mire would assist to dispel your influ- 
ence. His lot is cast. I read it in his 
quiet gait, in his cold monotonous speech, 
in his attention to form, in the service 
that he demands, in the little need he 
finds for human sympathy. Ned Wood- 
houselee— handsome, harmless, gifted, as 
he now is^will, year by year, harden like 
the stalactite, and to his dying day bo an 
unloved, and unlovmg old bachelor. 



THE PHTSIOLOGr OF BOARDING-HOUSES. 



VHJfi OUiiAP BOABDIira-HOUSB ON ▲ 
LABOB SOALB. 

LiKB their proprietors and occupants. 
Private Boarding-Houses are of all sta- 
tions, and comprise every variety of social 
characteristic. We shall present such 
samples as have the greatest diversity, 
and afford scope fbr displaying our sub- 
ject in its strongest lights. 

Having emancipated our imaginary 
Boarder Som the Private Family, we at 
once turn him loose into tl^e metropolitan 
world, nor shall we cramp our sphere of 
action by following individual adventures. 
Yet we will allow his choice to guide ours 
in the selection of the first establishment 
claiming notice. Probably, disgusted with 
his recent experience, be will rush to the 
q>posite extreme, and become an inmate 
<^ the cheap Boaiding-House on a large 
scale. 

It comprises two tenements, which have 
been stately mansions in their day, but, 
like the neighbourhood, have gone down 
in the world. Their spacious rooms have 
been divided and subdivided into so many 
apartments, that the place resembles a 
penitentiary, a hive, or barrack. Some 
contain an extra number of beds, and the 
minor chambers are unusually small, even 
for a Boarding-House. Ours— *we have 
intimated that we intend to draw freely 
on persontd experience in our Physiology 



—-was eight feet by six. It was just pos- 
sible to open the door to sufficient width 
to obtain ingress,|the bed partially blockad- 
ing it, and upon this we could recline, 
poke the fire in the stove, and touch 
three sides of the room with perfect fa- 
cility. Many a winter's night have we 
lain and watched the dull red glow of a 
handful of anthracite glaring at us like 
the angry eye of a dwarf Cyclops, and 
once, while poking vigorously for the pur- 
pose of blinding him, we upset the stove, 
the pipe of which descended upon us with 
some violence. 

A conjunction of tho two staircases 
having been effected by breaking down 
the partition-wall at the second storey, 
you were at first in doubt as to which 
house your room appertained, only arriv- 
ing at the knowledge by dint of re- 
peatedly knocking your head against a 
low doorway in a dark passage, and si- 
multaneously tumbling down two steps, 
which in time impressed the locality of 
the boundary on your memory. Cum- 
brous old oaken staircases they were, 
too, of a fashion and solidity shaming 
those of the present day. Many a pow- 
dered beauty has, without question, in 
ante-revolutionary days, tripped down 
them, and many a red-coated, cocked- 
hatted officer of King George as escort 
If such a couple could, by the pale moon- 
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light peering in at the skylight above, 
and stealing solemnly down on the shabby, 
cracked, dirty, plastered wall, revisit the 
scene now — ! 

The mistress of the establishment is a 
bulky Englishwoman of (certainly) five- 
and-fifky, in possession of a third hus- 
band, and the most perfectly developed 
snuffle we have ever encountered. A 
tradition has been handed down from 
former lodgers, that the union originated 
in the male part/s running deeply in ar- 
rears for board, and honourably com- 
pounding the same by matrimony. He 
is a grave, quiet, and useful man, his 
wife's junior by ten or fifteen years. He 
does the marketing, carving, whitewash- 
ing, and general repaying, and has a box 
of carpenter's tools in the front basement, 
the contents of which are in frequent use. 
Superficial observers fancy him the weaker 
vessel, but the Irish servant-girls — who 
rather like him, but entertain the reverse 
feeling toward their mistrcss-^say Mrs 
— * has got to mind,' when her hus- 
band teUs her. And there's an air of 
quiet determination about him which is 
corroborative. Mrs — 's mother (a ve- 
nerable but vurulent old lady of three- 
score, who keeps her chamber, and makes 
the girls cry when they bring her meals) 
is known to have predicted that her 
daughter * will see this one out, and have 
another,' but we own to doubts as to the 
correctness of her judgment. 

When the houses possess their full com- 
plement of boarders — which they gene- 
rally do, the establishment being about as 
well managed and dieted as can be ex- 
pected, at the price— over fifty persons 
find a substitute for a home within their 
walls, the American element scarcely pre- 
dominating over the English, Scotch, and 
Irish. The oldest inhabitant is an elderly 
Philadelphian. He has boarded therefor 
any number of years, not without tempo- 
rary desertions, much private growling 
against the authorities, and innumerable 
resolves of a final change of residence — 
always to be carried out next week. He 
considers New York an i^gressive and 
presumptuous metropolis, every way in- 
ferior to his native city; tells you how, 
after the great fire of 1836, the former 
was only too happy to borrow money of 
the latter; disparages the Croton by con- 
trasting it with the^chuylkill; laments 
the unhealthy atmosphere of the Empire 
State, and defers purchasing clothes (how- 
ever strongly in need of them) until he 



has occasion to visit Philadelphia. Other- 
wise he is a rational man, though possess- 
ing strong prejudices, the bitterest of 
which are directed against the memory 
of Sydney Smith. On Sunday morning, 
if breakfast is delayed, he is apt to bo 
wrailhy, and sometimes, after twenty 
minutes padng up and down the hall, has 
been known to dart off to an indignant 
meal at Sweeney's. He has become iden- 
tified with the Boarding-House, will pro- 
bably terminate his days there, and be 
buried in the back yard. Five or six years 
ago he lost a considerable sum of money, 
his box being broken open by some scoun- 
drel then resident in the establishment 
On this occasion he quitted it — ^for a whole 
month. But, like the dove to the ark, 
he came back again, and to use the strong 
expression of a Cockney boarder at that 
time, we don't think that the combined 
forces of several strong men, a steam- 
engine, and a bull-dog, could keep him 
away. 

In feats of in-door pedestiianism (to 
which he is prone on the evenings of the 
working-day week, as on Sunday morn- 
ings), he is often accompanied by a long, 
gaunt, whitish dog, whose hair comes off 
when you pat him, and who is so old that 
he dates back to the time of the landlady's 
first marriage. He, too, appears part of 
the establishment, and inseparable from 
it. He is always hungry, had no ol^ec- 
tion to mustard, and wonH he lost. For 
his mistress has several times commis- 
sioned small boys to abandon him in re- 
mote localities, but Solon (like his Phila- 
delphia friend) invariably returns to his 
old home. Once, in midsummer, the in- 
dividual thus charged made him over to 
the city authorities for the sum oi fifty 
cents. But, on reaching the place of de- 
tention for all lawless and unmuzzled 
dogs, Solon was recognised, and a mes- 
sage despatched to his owners, to the effect 
that the senders *know'd the dog was set 
store by, and didn't they want him 
again?' A walk up-town, and the ex- 
penditure of a dollar on the part of Mr 

J redeemed him. The old dog is 

rather a favourite of the boarders, and 
will follow such as have been domiciled 
there for any time, on Sunday afternoon 
rambles; at other times dozing out his 
existence in the sitting-room, lying in 
summer winking in the sunlight, and in 
winter beside the stove. This, and the 
hall, seems to be his peculiar domain. 
He seldom ventures into the dining-room, 
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and if so, there is an expression of con- 
scions guilt abont his physiognomy and 
tail) which denotes a lively apprehension 
of painful consequences. 

This tabooed apartment is a long room 
at the back of the houses, with bare 
whitewashed yraUs and a row of windows 
on one side, like an hospital from which 
the beds have been removed. In lieu of 
them, there are two longitudinal tables, 
surrounded by excessively high stools; 
and in winter, at the further end (where 
the landlady sits), is a stove. Hither the 
boarders are summoned at the hours of 
seven, two, and six, by a large bell, the 
jangling dissonance of which might con- 
vert one to the Turkish opinion that those 
articles are an invention of the devil 
They troop in like a file of soldiers, each 
to his stool, partake of their food in si- 
lence (mutely stoking themselves, as it 
were), and troop out again. There is lit- 
tle, if any, conversation. The mistress 
of the establishment presides, assisted by 
her husband and servants, and *gets 
through * matters very expeditiously. As 
already intimated, the meals are of indif- 
ferently-good quality. We have known 
the beef of toagher consistency and more 
veini/ coDstriiction than was desirable, 
and the potatoes to exhibit as many eyes 
as Argils; but, on the whole, the diet was 
endurable. Our chief objection applies 
almost universally to the cuisine of 
Boarding-Houses. The meals were uni- 
formly served up neither cold nor hot. 
The soups, too, might have been improved 
by a less liberal allowance of grease and 
unground pepper, of which latter there 
always remained a deep sediment — as 
of small shot — in each plate. But the 
boarders were not more dlBcontented 
than is generally, naturally, and inevi- 
tably the case in most establishments. 

There were comparatively few lady- 
boarders at ^'s. We remember one, 

who was strongly suspected of stealing 
clothing, &c., from the rooms of other 
lodgers. She generally came down to 
meals after the usual time, and was sup- 
posed to carry off the purloined property 
concealed within her superfluity of crino- 
line. Finally, being one day tracked, as 
she walked abroad, by our quiet landlord, 
he, upon her taking the arm of a suspici- 
ous-looking male companion, stepped for- 
ward and suggested that perhaps she*d 
better not trouble herself to come back 
any more. Which hint she acted upon. 
During the excitement produced by the 



th^ts, it was proposed to apply to a clair- 
voyant for the discovery of the delinquent^ 
and a subscription got up amoi^ ^e 
boarders for that purpose. The result 
was hardly satisfactory, for, though the 
gifted seer described most minutely not 
only the pawnbroker's shop, but the very 
shelf whereon the stolen property was de- 
posited, yet, unfortunately, the particulars 
applied equally well to some half-hundred 
shelves and establishments, and the few 
* uncles ' applied to refusing to allow theur 
stores to be overhauled — in one case 
threatening to* pound' the applicant^ 
the guilty person was not thereby de* 
tected. 

The sitting-room of our Boarding-House 
is a large, dull back parlour, partially 
lighted by two long windows, which com- 
mand a cheerful prospect of the exterior 
of the dining-room, a number of decayed 
barrels, and a sloppy, dirty, pas«ige-like 
yard, at the extremity of which is a de- 
fbrmed tree. Here (in the sitting-room), 
on winter evenings, the boarders congre- 
gate, to anathematise the stove when ill 
tended, to spit upon it when red-hot. The 
furniture comprises some chairs, many 
stools, a print of a stage-coach which is 
yellow with age, and a spectral old so£gu 
To sit down upon the latter article is a 
disconcerting transaction; for, though the 
horse-hair covering retains its fully plum- 
ped appearance, the springs and stuffing 
have been removed, and no sooner do you 
deposit yourself thereon, than an unlooked- 
for descent of at least six inches is the 
result. It is especially startling to fat 
old gentlemen. 

Smoking being forbidden here (In de- 
ference to an ancient carpet, the pattern 
of which has long ago faded into invisibi- 
lity), a small apartment like the interior 
of a deal-box, and formed by annexing a 
bit of the dining-room, is devoted to the 
lovers of the * fragrant weed.' We remem- 
ber decorating its sides with fancy sketches 
and portraits of the more prominent 
boarders, which proceeding developed an- 
other characteristic on the part of the 
landlord. He came out with savagely- 
ironical, but ungrammatically- written no- 
tices, the venom of which appeared to 
consist in the frequent repetition of the 
words * some people,' and wafered them 
up on the inner side of the btreet-door. 

On certain days tlie strip of yard is 
transformed into a grove of wet linen, for 
washing is done at this establishment. 
The Irish girls who perform this (and 
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eyeiy other) Bpedes of labour, have their 
separate back-kitchen, which is dark, sub- 
t^ranean, and oockroachy, and where 
our landlady's snuffle is often raised in 
anger. Sometimes her husband acts as 
mediator, as also when boarders get a 

little in arrear. Mrs , by the by, 

has an awfiil way of oommg Mown upon' 
defaulters. As the luckless debtor tdok 
his seat at the breakfast-table, he would, 
in the midst of a dead silence, receive 
an ominously nasal intimation that she 
wanted to apeak vnth him brfore he went 
out. We have seen her glide like an 
avenging fiiry after a victim. There was 



always a battle-royal in the hall subse- 
quently. We shall not readily fotget her 
fUry at being denominated a * Billing 
gate' on one of these occasions. 

It were unreasonable, however, to blame 
her for having a sharp eye to the mMfi 
chance. Boiwling-house-kecpers, in ge- 
neral, fully earn their gains, and many 
lodgers require looking after. Meantime 
our present establishment is a thriving 
one, and it is whispered that our landlady 
and her husband have had conferences on 
the question of retiring to the country. 

In which case, what U to become of our 
Philadelphian ? 



THE BACHELOR'S DAY. 
The bacheWs morning is weary and sad: 
His bread is ill toasted, his butter is bad; 
His coffee is cold, and his shoes are not brush'd — 
Breakfiost thus leavetb him angry and flushed. 
He comforts himself for his sorrows by thinking, 
At dinner, at least, he'll have eating and drinking; 
*Qood ale and beafsteak no misfortune can hinder; ' 
But the steak, when brought up, is found burn'd to a cinder. 
He tugs at the bell-pull, by fury inspired, 
To lecture the landlady till he is tir^; 
But she takes precious care to be out of the way 
When she thinks that her lodger has somethir^ to say! 
He then finds that the temper to which she has driven him 
Is not like to be sweeten'd by the beer she has given him 
80 be rises in wrath. ' But my tea cannot miss,' 
He half-doubtingly says, * to be better than this.' 
The whole afternoon he has nothing to do- 
He reads his old newspaper twenty times through; 
If the weather were good, he might saunter about, 
But the rain is so heavy, he cannot go out 
Between yawning and nodding, time passes away 
And tea comes at last, after weary delay: 
Now surely the fates will relent at his lot, 
And allow him * the cup that inebriates not.' 
Alas, no ! — to his sorrow no tea will pour out, 
For a host of tea-leaves have got fix'd in the spout. 
And before he can clear out the obdurate stopper. 
The tea is as cold as the bread and the butter. 
The butter, in spite of his scolding and warning, 
Is, if possible, worse than he had in the mommg: 
She has paid no regard to one word he commanded — 
What mortal's good temper is able to stand it? 
Not much, to be sure, at the best he could bdast. 
And his dinner mischance had extinguish'd the most. 
While the little not slain in the previous flutter 
Is now drown'd in the tea, and interr'd in the butter. 
No loiter the course of misfortune we trace: 
But we thought we could draw from his pitiful case 
A moral as plain as if ^sop had shown it — 
Qet a snug little house, and a wife of your own in't. 
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I WILL not at the boning, and 
describe how, in my boyish days, I sported 
with Miss Cilly Busse. I will not describe 
how we used to romp together, go to 
dancing-school together, and reciprocate 
all those little innocent endearments 
usual between children of nearly the 
same age and opposite sexes. Nor will I 
pause to depict my feelings, when, in a 
game of forfeits and with much difficulty, 
I succeeded in kissing Miss Cilly Basse. 
I will not, furthermore, take up the time 
of the reader by showing that, from the 
age of eleven up to nineteen, having been 
at school and college, I saw nothing at 
all of Miss Cilly Busse. Nor, lastly, will 
it be necessary to show how, at the age 
of nineteen and a-hal^ coming home, 
proud of my college honours and youthful 
dandyism, I met Miss Cilly, domiciled in 
my native town of Lilyville. Having 
now given the public some insight into 
the preliminary situation of affairs, by the 
usual auctorial method of saying that I 
would not, I will go on with the narrative, 
as well as an unpractised pen and a na- 
turally digresave habit of mind will per- 
mit me. 

When I had just left college, and not 
yet recovered my pitying dismay at the 
small regard which the world in general 
paid to classics, moral philosophy, and 
metaphysics; when the first fiEbint visions 
of a moustache came over my mind, and 
I daily examined with solicitude the soft 
down of my uppei lip; when I enjoyed 
the novel excitement, and knew not of the 
agonies of shaving; when my watch-chain 
did not hang in sublime independence far 
in front of my legs; in those happy days 
I renewed my intimacy with Miss Cilly 
Busse. 

Her mother and elder sisters kept a 
small girFs school, in which Miss Cilly 
was a sort of supernumerary; that is, she 
attended to the wardrobes, general de- 
portment, and occasionally the moral 
principles of the pupils, and took any class 
which happened to be without regular in- 
' struction. 
6—* 



Miss CUly was not one of your foolish, 
rattling, laughing girls, who fascinate 
gentlemen by being amused with every- 
thing said or done. She had a proper 
idea of the majesty of human nature, and, 
though not above an occasional joke, re- 
garded life with poetical earnestness and 
romantic gravity. She had ideas on the 
subject of moral science; and, as they were 
remarkably simUar to those promulgated 
by my college text-books, I fully and 
heartily coincided with her. But she 
was especially strong^ on astronomy. On 
the starlight nights, she used to mingle 
quotations from the poets, and deductions 
from the mathematicians, in a way that 
would have bewildered the spirits of the 
Pleiades themselves. After Shakspere*s, 
*Look, Jessica, mark how the floors of 
heaven,' &&, she would at once startle 
me by some com^^CAted proposition, with 
regard to « Lyrse, or / Canis, and would 
bid me farewell with some astounding 
fact, which left my brain divided between 
admiration at her knowledge and stupe- 
faction from the imparting of it. I have 
since had reason to believe that she be- 
stowed on me a r^hcmff^e of the studies 
of her class, but at the time I would have 
scouted the idea with indignation. 

Toung men are generally, I believe, 
before they become hardened to it, op- 
pressed with a nervous sensation in female 
society. Terrible possibilities, in the way 
of irregular cravat-ties, or exceptionable 
coats, or baggy pantaloons, send thrills of 
horror through the system. A constant 
tendency in their hands to rearrange their 
dress, wander into awkward positions, or, 
horror of horrors, to get into their pockets, 
renders incessant circumspection requisite. 
A doubt, as to whether they are saying or 
doing the correct thing, gives a gloomy 
cast to their thoughts, and reacts upon 
their conversation. Whether this feeling 
is universal I do not know; but I must 
confess to having endured my full share 
of it. The pleasure, therefore, of having 
a family within reach, where I soon be- 
came perfectly at my ease, where I never 
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thought about my clothes, where conver- 
sation was always ready, made me a con- 
stant visiter at the Busses*. By degrees, 
I began to regard the grim-looking house 
in which the Basses lived with very 
friendly feelings. 

To those who approached it in the 
morning with books in hand, and a fear- 
ful, weight of unlearned lessons on their 
minds, it seemed to cause a chill, like the 
first aspect of a dungeon; but to me its 
dull brick walls appeared to enclose a 
garden of Academus. No wonder that I 
wont there often. There I would find 
Miss Harmonia Busse, engaged in the 
perusal of some formidable treatise on 
education. Of course, I never disturbed 
her. There would be Mrs Busse, reading 
some fearful religious work, by whose 
means she could satisfactorily damn all 
her friends and relatives. I never tried 
to distract her mind from so agreeable an 
occupation. But there would be Gilly, 
ntting in a deep window-seat that would 
just bold two, and looking sweetly, with 
her little feet tucked under her, and her 
soft little hands engaged in some inscru- 
table piece of feminine employment. It 
was but natural that I should take the 
other half of the window, and that, so cut 
off from everybody else, we should grow 
extremely confidential. We used to talk 
about everything— about poetry, about 
our neighbours, about the flowers, and the 
last piece of scandal; about the stars, and 
about ourselves. I enjoyed these conver- 
sations extremely. Sometimes we were 
left alone in the room, but that used to 
make no difference — at least it did not 
make any difference until one evening, 
when the colloquy took a turn which 
startled, dismayed, and confounded me. 
I believe we were talking about the stars; 
Miss Oilly was speaking, as she generally 
did. She pointed out to my admuring 
gaze the evening star — ^the star of love. 
From thence we digressed to the affec- 
tions. Miss Oilly*s ideas of love were of 
the loftiest character. She could surren- 
i der all, endure all, accomplish all thmgs, 
for the object of her love. K loved, she 
desired no other bliss; if scorned, she 
sighed out that she woidd carry her love 
into the grave. She knew that she could 
never love more than one — her first love 
would be her last. She could not believe 
in the possibility of any marriage other 
than one of affection. Money, poor dross, 
what was it, that it should take the place 
of the only thing which could render 



existence happy 1 These ideas were not 
precisely original, but, being very ear- 
nestly and tenderly expressed, they touched 
me extremely. Then Miss Oilly be|;an to 
be inquisitive as to my experience m the 
tender passion. She insisted that I had 
been in love, and was determined to know 
the object of my affections. Being a ner- 
vous and bashful man, the state to which 
a quarter-of-an-hour's cross-examina- 
tion reduced me can, perhaps, be imagined : 
I know of no writer who could depict it. 
After having obtained thorough and com- 
plete information as to the substance of 
every conversation I had held with any 
young woman in town, during the last 
month, Miss Oilly proceeded to draw de- 
ductions. This was the climax to my 
agony, and I burst forth in self-vindica- 
tion. I assured Miss Oilly that I had 
been nowhere a tithe of the times that 
I had been to see her; that I liked no- 
body else as well as I liked her; and that^ 
if she was determined to declare me in 
love with somebody, it must be with her- 
self. I cannot be certain that these were 
the words of my speech, but they were 
certainly the intention. Judge, then, of 
my horror and confusion, when I beheld 
^Iiss Oilly first blush, then draw forth her 
pocket-handkerchief, and then, in a voice 
broken with emotion, reply, *That she 
had long thought that I cajcd for her a 
little, but that the shock of so full an an- 
nouncement of my feelings was very try- 
ing; that she reciprocated my affection, 
and was ready to do for me all that she 
had stated before;' of which she now gave 
an enlarged and improved edition. * That 
my own heart must tell me what hers 
felt at that moment, and must pardon 
any inaccuracies in expression;* where- 
upon she subsided into her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

I believe I did the correct thing — 
believe I kissed her hand — have heard 
her say that I i^peared enraptured. It 
may be, I cannot tell anything about it. 
I remember nothing between the con- 
clusion of her speech and my finding my- 
self leaning exhausted against a fence a 
quarter-of-a-mile off. Then the whole 
horrid truth burst upon me. With no 
intention of doing so, with no idea of 
changing my happy state of single blessed-r 
ness and peace, I had become an engaged 
man — another person's property—- and 
that other person a young woman* I sat 
down quietly on the grass and reflected. 
I did not care that the dew had fallen—* 
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it made no difference that the night was 
damp, and the locality swampy; I felt 
that I conld not die— that a fiate was upon 
me— that, till that fato was fulfilled, I 
ooa}d not commit suicide, catch fever and 
ague, or anything of the kind; that that 
&te was, to many Cilly Basse. I had 
never looked at her with a matrimonial 
eye; I had never thought of anything ex- 
cept enjoying myself— and how dreaidfiil 
were the consequences to he ! I hegan to 
think of Miss Cilly Busse's personal ap- 
pearance. I douhted as to the tinge of 
her hair; my mind misgave me that her 
nose turned up; I had a decided ohjeo- 
Uon to her style of chin. Then I shrank 
with horror from the thought of listening 
for life to Cilly drawing moral maxims 
fh)m every object of nature and art, and 
letting loose upon me at unexpected mo- 
ments small snappish pieces of informa- 
tion and instruction. In short, here was 
I hopelessly and involuntarily betrothed 
to a girl, whom I was rapidly convincing 
myself that I detested, 

I walked gloomily home, with my hat 
very fiar down upon my ears, and my de- 
spair evinced by the depth to which I 
buried my hands in my pantaloon^ pock- 
ets. I went to my room, my feelings 
were too highly strung to bear the light 
of a candle, consequently, during the pro- 
cess of retiring for the mght, the constant 
and unexpected collision of various por- 
tions of my frame with every article of 
furniture which had a sharp edge, rather 
added to my sufferings. I went to bed, 
and dreamed that I had successfully emi- 
grated to the Sandwich Islands. There 
I had just wooed and won a dusky bride, 
when her features changed into Miss 
Cilly Busse, who, grasping me by the 
hair, and brandishing a parchment, in- 
scribed * breach of promise,' hurried me 
again into wakefulness and misery. I 
dreamed that I attempted suicide; but 
tiie rope changed into Miss Cilly's arms, 
giving me all the agonies of suffocation 
without the pleasure of releasing me from 
her power; while a razor, endued with 
preternatural life and motion, without 
losing any of its sharpness, cut and cnielly 
mangled me in the form of Miss Cilly's 
tongue. Kature at length came to my 
relief; plunged into profound slumber, I 
dreamed no more. 

When one has been particularly happy 
the night before, the probability is, that 
the next morning will bring with it a 
vague sense of misery: but there is this 
6— i 



consolation, that if you go to bed parti- 
cularly wretched, you are pretty certain 
to wake in tolerably good spirits the 
morning after. When I opened my eyes, 
and looked my sorrows ftdl in the face, I 
did not feel so thoroughly dismayed as 
before, and was further encouraged by re- 
ceiving a summons to leave LUyville at 
once, on important business. I would be 
out of the way, at any rate, and who 
could tell what might turn up ? By de- 
grees, as I became fortified by breakfast, 
I began to be a little sorry to leave town. 
I reflected that Miss Cilly was quite a 
nice gbl; that there was no necessity of 
my thinking about the engagement just 
yet; in short, I began to think I would 
have no objection to remain at home. 
At any rate, I ought to go and bid good- 
by to Miss Cilly Busse. 

Miss Cilly opened the door for me her- 
selfl She looked veiy fresh and bloom- 
ing; and, though her nose did turn up, 
her eyes were very pretty, and I stopped 
at them, and did not examine further. 
Her hair, too, was auburn in some lights, 
and whatever may be said of her chin, 
her lips were round and soft — so were 
her cheeks. So strongly was I impressed 
with their beauty, that I involuntarily 
kissed Miss Cilly Busse, and, after I had 
done so, I found that I liked it. Miss 
Cilly did not struggle veiy hard, so I did 
it again. Miss Cilly said that was enough; 
so we went in and sat side by side on the 
parlour sofa. K a gentleman does not 
want to make imm^liate and desperate 
love to a yoimg woman, do not let him 
sit on a sofo beside her, particularly a 
small sofa — crede experto, I had not 
been in that position five minutes, and 
had not told half my future intentions, 
when I discovered that my arm was 
around Miss Cilly's waist, and her head 
on my shoulder. Consequently, I began' 
to feel very bitterly at the necessity of 
parting, and to express myself so enthu- 
siastically, that Miss Cilly was absolutely 
moved to tears. In short, I fancied I 
was reaUy in love, and acted accordingly. 
Yet, oh! the fickleness of youth. No 
sooner had I got out of the house, where 
I had just l^n swearing eternal con- 
stancy, than I fervently hoped never to 
enter it again. Once out of sight of Miss 
Cilly, my feelings towards her began to 
cool; and, by the time that I was seated 
in the stage which was to bear m^ away, 
I was as impatient of the chain that 
bound me to her as I had ever been be- 
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fore. excellences besaii to dimmish, 
and her little failings to loom terribly io 
my imagination. I denied the aabom of 
her tresses, and stigmatised them as red; 
while my very affe^ion for her gave me 
the opportunity to ungenerously discover 
how much of the beauty of her figure was 
owing to whalebone. 

I sat in the stage unmindful of my 
fellow-passengers, and weighed down by 
gloomy reflections on my destiny. After 
a time, I became nervously aware of the 
fact that my opposite neighbour was 
looking at me. Being naturally roused 
by this to return the gaze, a sudden ele- 
vation of my eyes brought them in con- 
tact with the glance of two soft, dark 
orbs gleaming timidly from the recess of 
a travelling-hat From that instant I 
felt that I was gone — that I was madly 
in love — ^that naught on earth should 
separate me from the proprietress of those 
heavenly eyes. I cast Miss Oilly Busse 
from my recollection. I utterly ignored 
any tie between us, and determined to 
win this angel, or perish for ever. How 
I wished that the stage had been in Italy, 
that it might be stopped by brigands, 
that I might spring out and defend my 
fair one against overwhelming nimibers, 
and at last, having rescued her, falP ex- 
piring on a heap of slain, with her voice 
in my ears, and her eyes gleaming ten- 
derly upon my dying vision. But the 
country was prosaic — ^it was flat, with 
nothing more like a brigand than the 
turnpike-keeper. There was no chance 
of winning her regards by any deed of 
daring, so I had to submit to the ordinary 
approaches to intimacy afforded by stage- 
coach travelling. I was soon in easy con- 
versation with Rose Mayland: such she 
informed me was her name. I found out 
that we were going to the same place, 
that we were both going to remain some 
time, and that I might call and see her 
if I liked. If I liked — what an idea! 
Place a fiery dragon, half-a-dozen giants, 
and innumerable magicians in the way, 
and I would bravely have carved out a 
path to her feet. 

As this world has become very matter- 
of-fact, as dragons are confined to panto- 
mimes, giants are only visible at Bamum's, 
and magicians humanely will not exercise 
their powers except for an entrance-fee 
of twenty-five cents, I did not find the 
slightest difficulty in visiting Miss Bose 
Mayland. After repeated calls, I became 
convinced that Bose reciprocated my sen- 



timents; for she did not appear bored by 
my visits, and I thought that no huma- 
nity could stand two visits a-day, oi inde- 
finite length each, without being either 
bored or in love with the visiter. I would 
have cast myself at Rose's feet, and de- 
clared my affection; but there was that 
horrid engagement with Oilly Busse— 
how to get released from it? I thought 
of writing myself an anonjrmous letter, 
derogatory of her character, and on the 
strength of it, breaking my chain; but 
the experiment, on reflection, appeared 
too dangerous, and of doubtful efficacy. 
I thought of marrying Bose, and flying 
immediatoly to the end of the earth; but, 
apart from the difficulty of getting there, 
I doubted the happihess of a life without 
cigars and newspapers, shopping and new 
bonnets. Suicide was disagreeable, and 
would not enable me to marry Bose. In 
short, reduced to despair, I tried the very 
last resort left me. I unbosomed myseif 
to Harry Sinclair. Harry Sinclair was a 
very handsome fellow^ and perfectly at 
home everywhere, and m every emergency. 
He used to visit Miss Mayland, in com- 
pany with me, pretty often, though Bose 
and he did not seem to talk a great deal 
to each other. When I told him my un- 
happy predicament, he puffed his dgar 
very violently — so much so, that the 
smoke made him wink and cough violent- 
ly. He had quite recovered by the time 
I had got through, however, and he gave 
me the result of his meditations. 

* My dear Greene' — my name is Adonis 
Greene — * I must admit that you are in 
a fix. It is not so strange to bo in love 
with one girl, and marry another — ^that 
occurs rather oftener than you ima^e. 
But to get engaged, without meaning it, 
on one evening, fall in love with some- 
body else the next day, and get out of 
the first engagement the next week-* 
that last will require generalship. We 
will see, however. I am going down to 
Lilyville to-morrow, and will examine the 
state of the premises. Tou hold your- 
self ready to come down when I write for 
you; that's all. By the way, Greene, 
you had better not commit yourself with 
Miss Mayland until you are clear of this 
scrape. If I were you, I wouldn't even 
call there, just now.' 

As Harry was going to act for me so 
disinterestedly, of course I could do no- 
thing less than take his advice in this re- 
spec^ as well as other things, though it 
went sorely against my indiuation. The 
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impfttioice vith which I awaited a de- 
spatch fh>m Harry was mach aagmented 
hy my usual daily occupation bdng taken 
away. A week passed with no news; 
two more days of anxiety dragged their 
lengthened hours along; but on the tenth 
I received a note which roused me at once. 
It said: 

* Dbab Qbbshb, — Oome down at once, 
and quietly; all is right, so far. When 
you arrive, I will give you your instruc- 
tions. — ^Yonrs, H. S.' 

That lalyville stage onght to have 
been lighter by a hundredweight than 
the one in which I had departed from 
the village — ^tbat being about the diffe- 
rence in the weight of my heart. Harry 
was waiting for me, and carried me 
straightway to his lod^ngs. There he 
gave me an insight into the state of af- 
fairs. 

Harry was handsomer than I; he was 
also richer; so he appealed more forcibly 
to the foibles of both young and old. He 
called upon the Busses; he was devoted 
to Miss Oilly ; his manners were grand, yet 
melancholy; his conversation romanticand 
poetical. Keed it be said that the window- 
seat again had two occupants; that the 
stars were again made to impart brilliance 
to Miss CiUps conversation I Her int^- 
lectual resources again did good service. 
Hany was constant in his attentions; he 
was her slave. Whm matters had al- 
most reached their consummation, and 
Harry had found himself, several times, 
artfully drawn to the very v^ge of a pro- 
poaed, only reserving himself by great pre- 
sence of mind, I was recalled to the scene 
of action: the crisis had arrived, the forces 
were marshalled, the moment of victory< 
or defeat drew near. That evening, 
Harry went again to the Busses'. I 
gave him half-an-hour to get the elders 
out of the room, and to get fioirly under 
weigh, and then followed. The hall-door 
was open; I passed silently into the par- 
lour, and there, in that very window 
where Miss Gilly had owned herself mine, 
I discovered her in the arms of Harry 
Sinclair! 

Though this was exactly what I wished 
and expected, yet, for the moment, my 
indignation at Cilly's faithlessness over- 
came every other feeling. I groaned out 
her name. Oilly started — for a moment 
seemed inclined to rush out of the room; 
but, apparently doubtin^the advisability 

leaving her two lov^ together, she re- 
mained. 



*Mr Greene,' said she, Hhis intru- 
sion * 

'Yes, sir,* sud Sinchiir, 'allow me to 
ask whenit becameoustomaiy foracquaint- 
ances to walk into houses without ring- 
ing at the doorl' 

'Acquaintances, sir! Ask that lady 
if I have not a little better right than 
an acquaintance, yes, sir, a better right 
than you, to be tdte-^tdte with that lady, 
to say nothing of more intimate terms.' 

'Cecilia,' said Harry, with the most 
admirably-acted horror, 'is this true) 
Are you betrothed to Mr Qreene?' 

'No need to question, sir. Here I re- 
nounce all chum upon her hand; her 
heart seems to have departed from me 
already. Farewell, Ceciliar— false one- 
fold— ever!* 

With these words, spoken with an 
anguish of manner whidi, Ibr the mo- 
ment, was really real, I rushed firanti- 
cally from the room. I had not gone 
very fieu*, however, when Harry joined me. 
Then we were both so overpowered by the 
recollection of our dramatic efforts, that 
we leaned against the fence, and shook it 
with laughter. It was the same place 
where I had formerly carried my despair. 

'Well,' said Harry, 'I think that young 
woman has had a lesson against flirting 
with two people at once. As soon as you 
went out, I delivered to her a small ser- 
mon on the deceit of which she had been 
guilty; told her that my confidence had de- 
parted; that the words which I had been 
about to utter, when you entered, had 
been driven from my heart. In short, I 
backed out, in the same frantic style with 
which you made your exit. You did that 
very well, Qreene — very well — ^would have 
a fine effect upon the stage. Are there any 
Med oysters to be obtained in this quiet 
little place 1 Emotion makes me hungry.* 

We celebrated our victory over divers 
oysters and contingent drinks, until, in 
the midst of an address, in which I in- 
formed Harry that my affection for him 
was fiir greater than ordinary fraternal 
feeling, and, after a futile endeavour to 
walk through the table to embrace him, 
I sank into unoonsciousDess, and remem- 
ber no more. 

Next morning I awoke, with a firantic 
headache, and a vague feeling of remorse. 
Every other sensation,' however, was swal- 
lowed up in the horrible agony produced 
by the following epistle: 

'Dbab Qrebitb, — I hope you appre- 
ciate the disint^estedness of my devotion 
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to you. I have freed you of your disa- 
greeable engagement, and left you a free 
man once more. I hope your love for 
Rose Mayland is a merely imaginary sen- 
sation, as that young lady is, and has 
been for some time, engaged to— yours 
very sincerely, Hakbt Sinclair. 



P.S. — ' Rose wants to know if you would 
like to be groomsman next weekl' 

There is no need of my describing zny 
feelings at such barefiacea treachery. Of 
course I was not groomsman. I hope 
there's a grey mare in Mr Hairy Sin- 
clair's establishment 



JACK HUEKT. 



* Pbat, do not ask me to sit down — ^it 
is quite impossible; you must excuse me; 
I have not a moment to spare; I merely 
called en passant to tell you a piece of 
agreeable news.' 

* Well, Newman, I am sure I shall be 
very glad to hear it; but had you not 
better sit down and take a cup of coffee 1' 

* I tell you, my dear Willoughby, I have 
not time to eat or drink if I were starv- 
ing; nay, I could not stay five minutes 
were you to give me a hundred pounds, I 
am in such a hurry at present.' 

* Ah ! Newman, remember that the 
unlucky hurry you are always in lost you 
your uncle's fovour and a fine estate.' 

* Bless me! George, you need not be 
always harping upon that string. If I 
have lost an estate, I have still a very 
valuable one remaining, which is time! 
— an estate, as somebody or other says, 
that will produce nothing without culture. 
And this is the reason that I husband 
every moment of it.' 

* And pray, may I ask, if it is not an 
impertinent question, what is the cause 
of your present hurry 1' 

* You must know, then, Mr Lawrence, 
the old friend and lawyer of my late 
uncle (of whom you made mention just 
now), is upon his death-bed, and has sent 
an express for me, requesting me to come 
to him without loss of time, as he has 
something to communicate regarding my- 
self that was confided to him by my late- 
uncle. But, apropos, in return for your 
inquiry, is not eleven o'clock rather a late 
hour for a man of business to be break- 
fasting sktV^ 

* jly usual breakfast hour,' said Wil- 
loughby, *is nine o'clock, but I had to 
delay it to-day on account of having some 
law papers to write.' 

* Ah, my dear Qeorge, you want method, 



I see ! You should have risen two honrs 
sooner. This is not the wa^ that I 
manage things: I rise at four, read till 
five, write till six, walk till seven, then 
break&st. Every hour in the day has 
its own peculiar duty allotted to it by 
me. I am as regular as dock-wor^ you 
see.' During the time that Mr Newman 
was speaking he was leaning on the bad^ 
of a large arm-chair, and seeming in any- 
thing but a hurry; at length, after a pro- 
longed yawn, he exclumed, *£hl dear 
me, my memory is so very treacherous, I 
had almost forgotten to tell you the agree^ 
able news that I came to communicate; 
but I must be very brief, for I am in sadi 
a hurry; besides, there is nothing that I 
hate so much as prolixity; I have no ps^ 
tience with a person who takes a round- 
about way to tell one a story. This is 
the fault that I find to our friend Olas- 
sicus. Ask him a question, we will say, 
for instance, about Greenland, and, in- 
stead of giving you a direct answer, a 
thousand to one but he will bury you in 
the Pyramids of Egypt, or pop you down 
beside the Falls of Niagara. He will 
never come to the poin^ or give you a 
direct answer to any subject. He will 
talk for hours, and is quite enraged if he 
is interrupted. I remember some time 
ago, whilst reading Caesar's wars in G«il, 
coming to a passage which I thought in- 
correct. " What," said I, "is the use of 
wasting my time consulting different au- 
thors upon this subject, when my good 
friend Olassicus will set me right at once 1" 
So, noting down the passage upon a dieet 
of paper, I flew across the street to his 
lodgings. Having found him at home^ 
and after the usual civilities had paraed 
between us, I psesented mypaper, and 
begged him to give me his opinion upon 
its contents. Olassicus, after adjustiiig 
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his spectacles, took the paper, and, hav- 
ing read it, said — ** Talking of wars, I was 
just reading as you came in the Russian 
Campaign. Dreadful a&ir that ! Who 
could have thought that Alexander would 
have outwitted Napoleon in the manner 
he did ? It was a rare thought the hunt- 
ing of Moscow. However, Napoleon paid 
him hack in his own coin when he blew 
up the Kremlin. It must have been a 
most appalling sight the crossing of the 
Berezina — those confounded Cossacks, 
too, always harassing the poor souls.*' 
Classicus continued talking in this man- 
ner for upwards of an hour, when, seeing 
that he did not appear likely to come to a 
conclusion, I said — Dear sir, pardon me 
for interrupting you, but being in a very 
great hurry, I wish you would be so kind 
as to give me your opinion upon this pas- 
sage" (pointing to the paper). — "Pshaw," 
said he, "you are always in a hurry. Give 
me your paper: what is it you want to 
know?" Having readjusted his spec- 
tades, he commenced reading the paper 
over again with the greatest attention, 
for all the world as if he had not done 
so already. "Now," thought I, "having 
&irly driven him out of Russia, he will 
give me the information that I require." 
But I was mistaken; for Classicus, hav- 
ing laid down the paper, commenced talk- 
ing about the Thirty Years' War, and 
after boring me to death about the ill 
treatment that Count Wallenstein had 
received, digressed into a discourse upon 
sin, which he said was the origin of war, 
&c. During a pause which he made in 
order to recover breath — ^for he had by 
this time talked himself hoarse — ^I again 
begged him to give me the information 
that I sought "Sir," said he, in a very 
angry tone, "you had better go and con- 
sult Gibbon on the subject; I daresay 
that you will find the information you 
wish there; (br, like yourself, I am rather 
pressed for time at present." People 
never see their own f&ilings,' moralised Mr 
John Newman — ^better known amongst 
his intimates by the cognomen of Jack 
Hurry, on account of his being constantly 
in a state of locomotion. 

The friends of Mr John Newman 
wished him to be bred to the mercantile 
line. So, accordingly, after he had left 
college, he was placed with his paternal 
uncle, who was a w^plthy merchant in 
London. Notwithstanding that Jack had 
iitformed his uncle that he (Jack) was a 
person who was regularity itself, had a 



high value for time, always improved it 
to the utmost advantage, &c., the' old 
gentleman was quite of a contrai^ opinion, 
and declared that all that Jack said or 
did was in theory, and that he fairly fore- 
saw that, unless he altered his manners, 
he would never be a business man; and 
that the time he saved in flying about 
the streets he wasted in trifling when he 
was at home. A daily lecture from his 
uncle was quite too much for Jack's pa- 
tience; he therefore informed him that, 
as he had a patrimony of four hundred 
per annum, he was resolved to retire 
from business, and live upon it, mentally 
adding, * 1 would rather live upon bread 
and water and be my own master, than 
live in this continual state of thraldom 
with my uncle.' Mr Newman was so 
irritated at the behaviour of his nephew, 
that he altered his will, which had been 
made in his favour, and left his property 
to a more distant relative, with this pro- 
viso, however, * Should ray nephew, John 
Newman, mend his manners, and act for 
the future like a man of sense, this estate 
is to revert to him.' As Mr Newman 
wished a thorough amendment in his 
nephew's conduct, this clause in his will 
was to be kept a profound secret from 
him, in hopes that he might in the course 
of time see his error, and amend of his 
own accord. But Mr Lawrence, to whom 
this secret alone was confided, finding 
himself attacked with a most dangerous 
illness from which there was no hope of 
his recovering, wished to see and exhort 
Jack, and inform him of his uncle's secret, 
and Jack was upon his Vay to him; but 
unfdrtun^tely, having to pass Mr Wil- 
loughb/s house in his route, he thought 
that it would save time if he just made a 
dart in, to tell him a piece of news which 
he thought would give him pleasure; 
*for,' said he to himself, *it will save me 
having to call another day.' 

But to return to Jack where we left 
him, leaning on the back of a chair at 
Mr Willoughby's. After he had hummed 
a tune, beat time with his fingers upon 
the chair, watched a spider that was run- 
ning upon the cover, hoped that it would 
not rain again, &c., he said — * Dear me, 
what a fire you have got, George! it 
would roast an ox, I declare. I wonder 
that you are not afraid of the chimney 
taking fire. You should really without 
delay impress upon your housekeeper the 
necessity of having your chimneys swept 
at least once a-quarter. I declare, a 
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careless fellow like you might bum a 
whole street down. By the by, talking 
of fires, have you seen in the * Times' 
that dreadM account of the fire that 
broke out in the city ? It resulted from 
sheer carelessness, I assure you; but as 
you do not appear to have read it, I shall 
give you the particulars.' 

*My dear Newman,' interrupted his 
friend, *I think you had better go and 
see your uncle's lawyer, and hear what he 
haa got to say to you. I can read the 
account of the fire at my leisure.' 

* Oh, I shall be time enough there ! I 
daresay he has got nothing very particular 
to tell me; probably it is some lecture a 
league in length bequeathed me by my 
uncle. But I see that you are piqued be- 
cause I have not yet told you what brought 
me. Dear me ! how childish you are, not 
to give one a moment to draw one's breath. 
But, as I have already said, I hate a 
roundabout way of telling a story, so I 
shall begin at once. Who do you think 
I met yesterday?' 

* I am sure I cannot tell.' 

* Can't you guess 1' 
'No.'. 

'Try/ 

* It is impossible for me to guess who 
it was that you met.' 

* Well, you shall hear. Yesterday, as I 
was passing Hyde Park Comer-— I was 
in a most dreadful hurry at the time— 
who should I meet but Ned Simmons, 
our old chum at Eton, just arrived two 
days ago from India. We were delighted 
to see each other, of course. "Ah, Jack ! " 
said he, "I see that you are still in a 
hurry. You were in a hurry when we 
parted fifteen years ago, and you will be 
in a hurry to the end of the chapter. I 
remember that we used to call you, as a 
nickname, Jack Hurry, at Eton. Do you 
remember when in your hurry you fell off 
old Obadiah Unthank's cottage 1"—" Do 
I remember it 1 I think I had good cause 
to remember it," said I, " when I broke 
my arm in the fall." But, my dear fellow, 
you never heard this anecdote, as you 
had left for Oxford. I must tell you it — 
it is such a capital joke. You must 
surely remember Obadiah's cottage ? I am 
sure no one who ever saw it could forget 
it. Such a sweet cottage — ^the honey- 
suckle climbing up to the very chimneys. 
Such a garden! such apples! — I have 
never forgotten the taste of them. I have 
often described them since to tiie fruit- 
erers, but unfortunately, not knowing 



their name, I never could get any like 
them. But I am digressing. To return 
to Obadiah's cottage: behind it, you know, 
was his g^en — such a beautiful spot! 
we used to call it the Garden of the Hes- 
perides, and nicknamed old Obadiah the 
dragon that guarded it Well, you must 
know, one evening Simmons and I agreed 
to pay his apple-trees a visit as usual, 
when wo thought he had retired to bed. 
I had scarcely climbed up the tree, and 
was throwing down the apples to Sim- 
mons, when out came the old dragon, bel- 
lowing like a mad bull at us. We got 
dear off, minus the apples. But it did 
not end here; for next day, when we 
were in the midst of our lessons, who 
should come in but Obadiah, with an ac- 
count of ten shillings in his hand for a 
sack of apples that we had stolen. Now, 
my dear fellow, mark the injustice of the 
thing; there was no sack in the case, and 
I think that I told you already we had 
left the apples behind us. Justice is 
blind, they say, and so we found her in 
our case, for we had the apples to pay for; 
for, would you believe it, the old hunks 
had our names as pat as if he had been 
our godfather. Simmons and I vowed to 
be revenged upon him. Perhaps you may 
remember that Obadiah's parlour had two 
windows exactly opposite, forming what 
architects call a thorough light — one 
looking into his garden, the other into 
the road. As soon as it was dusk, we 
crept up to the window and looked 
through a crevice in the shutters. There 
sat old Squaretoes opposite the fire, his 
feet on the fender, beside him a small 
table covered with bottles; ever and anon 
he cast a suspicious glance at his apple- 
trees (for the shutters of the window that 
looked into the garden were kept open 
for the purpose of watching), then he 
would turn and take a sip out of his tum- 
bler, and then he would add a little firom 
one of the bottles; then he would put in 
another lump of sugar, then another 
squeeze of lemon, and then he would 
throw an alarmed glance at the window. 
"Now is your time, Ned," said I; "but 
where is the slate? I hope you have not 
forgotten it?"— "Catch me forget," said 
he, "to bring it; here it is, safe and 
sound, buttoned up in my jacket. But 
you must stay to see the effects." Scarce 
ten minutes had ^lapsed from the time 
that Ned had left me, and just as Oba- 
diah was raising his glass to his lips, a 
most tremendous puff smoke came 
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down the chimney full in his face, then 
another and another, until the whole 
room was filled with it. Laying down 
his glass, he flew to the window, which 
he threw to the top, but finding that the 
room did not dear, but on the contrary 
that the smoke increased, he rang for 
his servant. Deborah," said he, bring 
a light; I fear that the lid of the stove 
hath fallen down." The servant having 
brought a light (you would have died 
laughing, had you seen them both look< 
ing up the chimney), Obadiah, finding 
that his conjecture was wrong, ordered 
the fire to be put out, and sought re- 
fuge in bed. Ned then removed the 
slate, and we agreed that we should do 
this by turns every evening; and now 
comes my catastrophe. The next evening 
being my turn, I was just placing the 
slate on the top of the chimney, when I 
heard a sonorous voice, close to my ears, 
say — "What art thou about there, 
friend]" I turned round, and beheld 
Obadiah's head and shoulders thrust 
throu^ a skylight. He had suspected 
that we had hi^ something to do with 
the extraordinary smoking of his chimney, 
and was therefore on the qui vive for us 
next evening. I was so frightened, that 
in the hast« I made to escape I fell from 
the roof, and broke my arm; and this is 
the story to which Ned alluded. Poor 
old Obadiah ! I wonder if he is alive still; 
if he is, he must be near ninety. I am 
sure he must have been very glad when 
Simmons and I left the place. But to 
return to my meeting yesterday with 
Ned. '* Jack," said he, " notwithstandmg 
the * hurry' that you are in, you must 
come and dine with me. I will take no 
denial; so come along, and I will intro- 
duce you to my wife." — "To your wife! 
I did not know that you were married, 
Ned," said L — " My dear fellow," said he, 
I have been married these seven years. 
I thought that you had been aware of the 
circumstance through the medium of the 
newspapers." — "No," said I, "I never 
read anything in the ^pers that does not 
apply to business or politics. I have no time 
to r^ the births, marriages, and deaths." 
Well, to be brief, my dear Willoughby, 
we arrived at his lodgings. Such elegant 
rooms! — lots of black servants! one 
stumbles over them in every direction. 
Mrs Simmons a very charming little wo- 
man; his father-in-law a fine old fellow; 
his mother-in-law a sad termagant ! But 
you shall hear the whole story.' 



'Do go, my dear Jack,* said Mr Wil 
loughby, interrupting him, * and see Mf 
Lawrence, and you can call in and tell 
me about Ned's termagant mother-in-law 
upon your return. I shall stay in on pur- 
pose to hear, all about her.' 

'Well, George, I never could have 
thought that you would have behaved in 
this lukewarm manner. I thought that 
you would have been delighted to hear of 
Ned's arrival' 

'So I am, my dear Newman — so I am; 
but this communication would have been 
in time enough after you had returned 
from your visit to your uncle's friend.' 

*I beg your pardon; you might have 
been out if I had called later, whereas, 
by calling now, I was sure to catch you 
at home; and you have by these means 
received the news one hour and a-half 
sooner than you would otherwise have 
done. And as to calling twice u^on any 
Due in the same day, as you propose, that 
is what I never do; I value time too 
much. So I shall, if you please, just 
finish my story as briefly as possible. 
After 4inuer, when Mrs Simmons had re- 
tired to the drawing-room, Ned said, in 
his usual comical way, " Well, Jack, what 
shall it be ? as they say in America." — " I 
think," said I, " I rfiall try your Jamaica." 
Hot water and lemons having been brought 
accordingly, and the servants having re- 
tired, Ned commenced his story thus; I 
shall give it to you in his own words: 
" My wife was a Miss O'Brien. She was 
the daughter of the colonel of the regi- 
ment to which I belonged, and was reck- 
oned a great beauty. Her father. Colo- 
nel Dennis Patrick O'Brien, was an Irish- 
man (as I suppose you have already guessed 
by his name, although it does not always 
foll^ that a man belongs to any particu- 
lar country, merely because of his name; 
for I have known several Englishmen who 
had foreign names). A delightful fellow! 
— so good-tempered, so polite, so facetious; 
always laughing — he was the delight of 
the whole regiment. Tou could not have 
made him angry if you had died for it. 
No pride, no stiffness about him; he was 
perfectly adored by both officers and sol- 
diers. He was remarkably handsome in 
face, but rather inclined to corpulency. 
Colonel Dennis Patrick O'Brien, among 
his many good qualities, was inclined to 
be very hospitable, always inviting one to 
his house, which would have been next to 
a paradise, with his and his daughter's 
society had it not been for a horrid ter- 
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magant old ftiry of a wife that he had. 
*^Mrs Dennis Patrick O'Brien was as proad 
as Lucifer. She regularly informed her 
acquaintances one hundred and fifty times 
every day that her £Either was a nobleman 
of Granada; but eMre nouSf Jack her 
father was a fisherman of Biscay. It was 
there O'Brien met her. Why he ever 
married such a woman is a mystery that 
will never be solved; but I suppose that 
she must have asked him to marry her, 
and that he was too gallant to refuse. 
She was exactly doable his height, all 
the same shape from her shoulders to her 
feet — a perfect rattle of bones. Her face 
always put me in mind of a worn-out drum, 
it was so like discoloured parchment. (But 
you are taking nothing, Jack, whilst I am 
speaking.) Mrs Dennis Patrick O'Brien 
always dressed in black velvet, with a 
train that tripped everybody that came 
near her. She took great state upon her, 
and would not let any officer into her 
house under the rank of captain; so you 
may judge what I endured, being excluded 
from the society of her sweet daughter. 
However, I met her at balls and in com- 
pany, the first of which her mother was 
very fond of, for, among her other eccen- 
tricities, she imagined that she excelled 
in dancing, and would wheel about in some 
dance or other called the QuarichL When 
at last I arrived at the envied rank that 
allowed me entrance into her house, even 
then I had terrible difficulty to keep my 
ground in her good graces, for she sus- 
pected that I loved her charming daugh- 
ter. Finding that nothing but flattery 
would go down with her, I plied her with 
it upon all occasions, and avoided every 
subject likely to offend her; indeed, I re- 
member one day that I dined at her house 
being a&aid to ask for a biscuit lest it 
shoiUd sound in her ears like Biscay. 
But, in avoiding Scylla, I fell head and 
ears over into Charybdis, as I shall now 
proceed to inform you. One day, paying 
her a visit, I began, by way of propitiat- 
ing her, to talk about Granada. " Beau- 
tiful country, Granada, madam," said I — 
" splendid buildings in it. I have been 
in Granada; from that country I believe 
you come, madam 1" — "Yes," said she, 
**my father was a man of great rank in 
Granada." Now, my dear Jack, as ill 
luck would have it, I had once read that 
most of the best families in Spain are of 
Moorish origin, so, intending to pay her 
a compliment, I said, No doubt, madam, 
your father's ancestors were Moorish 



princes." I had no sooner said this, 
when, surveying me from head to foot 
with ine&ble scorn, she said, " Yes, Cap- 
tain Simmons, it is true that my fathei^s 
aunt's sisters were princesses, but they 
were not black-a-moors. This affront I 
shall not soon forget. How dare you, sir, 
insult a lady, and the wife of your com- 
manding ofdcer, too, in this manner? I 
should Uke to know, su:, what made you 
suppose that there were black-a-moors in 
my fEunily?" I was almost annihilated, 
Jack, at the scrape I had brought my- 
self into, and hastened to regain my 
ground, if possible. " I beg a thousand 
pardons, madam," said I; " but historians 
say that when Granada was invaded by 
the Moors that they intermarried with 
the natives." — " I don't care what histo- 
rians say," she cried out; "they will tell 
any lie to make money. There never 
were any Moors in Granada that I ever 
saw, except one now and then leading an 
ape about the streets. Black-a-moors in 
my family, forsooth ! " I made a last de- 
sperate effort to appease her, and throw- 
ing a good deal of admiration into my 
looks, I said, with energy of tone, "Oh, 
madam ! who that ever looked into your 
face could for a moment suppose that any 
of your relations were black-a-moors 1" — 
" Well, Captain Simmons," she said, "you 
are a very sensible young man, and I don't 
think that you intended to insult me."— - 
" Insult you, madam! I would rather com- 
mit suicide," sud I. She extended her 
hand to me, which I kissed with great 
seeming respect ; andshe wasso thoroughly 
appeased by the apologiesand excuses thai 
I made, that ere I quitted her house, she 
said, "Captain Simmons, I have been 
aware for some time that you love my 
daughter, and although she has a right to 
expect a much better match on account 
of her illustrious grandfather, yet I shall 
offer no obstacle to your union; for I look 
upon you to be a very amiable young 
man." ' 

Just as Mr Newman had concluded 
Ned's story, a violent ringing at the door 
was heard, and Mr Willoughby's house- 
keeper entered the room, to say Hhat 
there was a person below-stairs sent by 
Mr Lawrence, who was much worse. He 
says, sir,' added she, addressing Jack, 
' that he was at your house, but not find- 
ing you at home he was directed hero. 
He also says, sir, that he is ordered to 
bring you along with him, and not to 
lose sight of you.' 
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'Bring me along with him!— not lose 
sight of me ! Tiiis is too insolent !' ex- 
claimed Mr Newman. *Pray, Mrs Wil- 
son,' addressing the housekeeper, 'will 
you be so good as to tell the fellow to 
take himself off instantly, and to mention 
that I will follow him directly^' 

*Dear Jack/ said his Mend Willoughby, 
' in a case of life and death yon shoald 
not stand trifling aboat the wording of a 
message.' 

'Trifling! MrWilloughby. I do not un- 
dmtand what you mean,sir, by saying that 
I am trifling. I hare no time to spend 
in trifling; and idthough I hate praising 
myself, I cannot help saying that there is 
not a man on the face of the earth who 
has a greater regard for the value of time, 
or spends it better than I do; and, sir, as 
you have been so frank with me as to 
hint that I am a trifler, I shall be equally 
80 with you, and say that your behaviour 
iuid reception of me, your friend and old 
schoolfellow, has be^n both ungracious 
and inhoq>itable.' So saying, Mr New- 
man, alias Jack Hurry, tum^ away, and 
resolved to make up for lost time by go- 
ing even at double his usual speed. So 
hastening down-stairs, he reached the 
hall-door, and rushing out, upset two 
milk-pails that a woman had left stand- 
ing upon the step of the hall-door, whilst 
she took a bit of a gossip with a neigh- 
bour. Away he flew, quite unconscious 
of the galaxy he had left behind him. 
But he was the cause of a much greater 
accident, for in turning the corner of a 
street he ran foul of a baker who was 
coming up with a load of bread upon his 
head, and knocked him into the middle 
of the street. Away flew loaves, twists, 
&c, in every direction. The baker, hav- 
ing risen, was quite undecided whether 
he should knock Jack down or pick up 
his loaves. Mr Newman, on hii9 part, 
proffered many regrets and apologies for 
the accident, and endeavoured to appease 
the enraged baker, who, holding a loaf 
saturated with mud in each hand, said to 
the rabble who had collected about him 
— * repeal to you, ladies and gemmen, if 
them here loaves are fit for any human 
being, except* it bees a pig, to eat?' 

^My good man,* said Mr Newman, ' I 
am quite willing to indemnify you for the 
loss that you have sustained on my ac- 
count.' So saying, he put his hand into 
bis pocket, but unfortunately he had in 
his 'hurry' left his purse at home. He 
was in the act of exfdaining this drcum- 



stanoe to the baker, and, giving him his 
card, was directing him to call at his 
house for payment, when a {a.t dirty-look- 
ing woman hud her great red hand upon 
the velvet collar of his Mackintosh, and 
said—' Veil, if this aint the weiy feller as 
kicked over my two milk-pail& Oh, you 
cruel hard-heiurted wagabond, to spill the 
milk of any poor vidow ooman ! What 
barm was my two innocent harmless pails 
doing to you?' 

'My dear madam,' commenced Mr 
Newman — ' my good woman, I mean — I 
am quite at a loss to know what you 
mean. When or where I spilled the milk 
that you mention, I am also at a loss to 
know. But as you say that I did so, I 
am willing to pay for it.' 

'Now just hear him,' she cried, ^say- 
ing that he will pay for my milk, when 
he told this here gemman of a baker not 
a minute ago that he had left his money 
at home. But it won't do. Til not be 
cheated in this here vay; so I hegji that 
some of you here gemmen will call a 
p'liceman.' 

' Yy, I bees sure,' said a donkeyman, 
putting on his spectacles to get a better 
view of our hero, ' that he bees von o' the 
swellmob as has 'scaped the persoot o' 
the p'lice.' 

^Arrah, nowl' said an old Irishwoman, 
laying down her wheelbarrow of herrings, 
*is't a policeman yees are after calling? 
for if 'tis, I can tell yees 'tis asier to call 
them than see them; for Fm ready to 
swear that I haven't seen one uv them 
for the last three months. And as for 
this jintleman being one uv the swell- 
mob, and having the p'lice after him, I 
am sartain sure that this a mistake any- 
how, as I have seen him for the last ten 
years running about the streets in the 
same way. Now, bad as the p'lice is, 
they must surely have caught him in that 
time had they been in pursuit uv him. 
Now, if I may be so bould as to say it, I 
think that 'tis only a partic'lar way that 
the jintleman has uv walking.' 

Whilst Jack was in this awkward 
plight, by good luck his friend Willough- 
by came up, on his way to the city. He 
inquired the particukurs of the accident, 
although he guessed very well how it had 
happened. 

'Mr Willoughby,' began the baker, 'I 
will just tell you, sir, as how the accident 
happened. I was just a-coming into your 
street to serve about my bread, when down 
domes this here gemman with the welocity 
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o' a railway traiD, and drives me and my 
bread into the middle of the street 
amongst all the dirt and mud. And this 
is as how the aoddent happened, sir.' 

* My good woman/ said Mr Willoughby 
to the milk-womani who still detained 
Jack in her grasp, ^yon must release this 
gentleman, for he is in haste to see a dy- 
ing friend; and I will pay in the mean- 
time for any damage he may have occa- 
sioned.' 

Away went Jack, carefully steering 
clear, as the sailors say, of milk-pails ana 
bakers, and arrived at last at Mr Law- 
rence's house. * Well, James,* he said to 
the servant who opened the door, *how 
is your master now 1 ' 

*0h, sir,' answered the man, *Mr 
Lawrence ia dead.' 

*Dead!' repeated Jack. 



* Yes, sir,' said James. * He died about 
half-an-hour ago.' 

*Did he say nothing about met' in- 
quired Jack. 

*0h yes, sir, a great deal; every noise 
that he heard he would start up in bed 
and say, ** Is that Mr Newman 7 What ! 
has he not come yetl" And then he 
would rave about some good-for-nothing 
chap as would never do no good.' 

*Well, James,' said Mr Newman, *I 
will not detain you any longer;' and 
turned away from the door. * Bless me ! 
how unfortunate it is,' mused Jack, *that 
I was not in time to see Mr Lawrence be- 
fore he died. ' But it was not my fault, 
but Ned Simmons'; for if I had not met 
him yesterday, it is quite evident tiiat I 
could not have gone to tell Willoughby 
of his arrival!' 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF BOAKDING-HOUSES. 



THB FASHIONABLE BOABDING-HOUSE, 
WHEBB YOU DOIT't GET ENOUGH TO EAT. 

This is a stylish mansion of freestone, in 
a patrician ndghbourhood. Its interior 
decorations are of that peculiar order 
which displays more of gilding than good 
taste, and more of plate-glass than either; 
its furniture is showy but fragile, and its 
domestic conveniences include, of course, 
*all the modem improvements.' 

MadarMy the proprietress — she prefers 
being addressed by that title (and if you 
can do it with oviri French accent, so 
much the better) — has been a handsome 
woman in her day, and unwilling to relin- 
quish pretensions to the chamcter, she 
now resorts to art to sustain it. She 
never advertises for boarders, considering 
it and relying entirely on her private 
connection. Tou Kt^ if an applicant, 
ushered into the sitting-room by a co- 
loured boy (than whom no *hand' on a 
slave plantation could be more arbitrarily 
drilled), and his mistressgenerally appears 
in a robe-de-chamhref with a hlaaS look, 
and artificial flowers in her hair. She is 
particular in her inquiries as to your posi- 
tion, profession, and references. It always 
happens that there is but one room va- 
cant — in consequence (as she incidentally 
informs you) of its recent occupant leav- 



ing for a tour in Europe. And in all 

Srobability her daughters ^snll chance to 
rop in in the course of the interview, 
when you are accorded the fovour of an 
immediate introduction. They are two 
dashing, showy girls, rather good-looking, 
and very brightly dressed — a little more 
so than is consistent with morning cos- 
tume. Tour reception is a gracious one; 
but the ladies presently diverge into a 
side conversation, evolving an awful fa- 
miliarity with Knickerbocker names. It 
inevitably occurs that they have just re- 
turned from one of Mrs ^'s ' Oaudle 

receptions,' which fact, on a six months' 
repetition, is suggestive of a most melan- 
choly state of health on the part of the 
lady, and a sad look-out on that of her 
husband. On expressing your intention 
of becoming an inmate of the establish- 
ment — which Madame listens to with an 
air indicative of hope that you will prove 
worthy of the privilege — you learn that 
it has an especial boot-black, with whom 
you are expected to make a private ar- 
rangement; and are mildly, but firmly, 
requested not to bring your baggage in 
a cart. 

If youare a tw^oung manJyoa''congra- 
tulate yourself on the prospect— perhaps 
indulge in a few roseate visions in which 
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those brilliout young ladies especially 
figure — and move in accordingly, And, 
certainly, you will have no cause for com- 
pUunt on the score of lack of courtesy or 
assumption of aristocratic exdudvenesa 
pervades everything. The arrange- 
ments are as elegant as a dish of tnfle 
or blatic mange — ^and as unsatisfactory. 

Your chamber— in which you are re- 
quested * not to wash wide,* to smoke, or 
to nb matches against the walls — is very 
neat and cleuily, and pretty well fur- 
nished, but the three chairs are of such 
brittle construction, that you would as 
'soon think of sitting upon them as 
upon spun-glass, and instmctively spe- 
culate as to what you'll have to pay for 
breakage. But had you as many hands 
as Briarens, and wanted to wash them 
every half-hour, you couldn't be better 
supplied with towels. There are also 
dainty little tttts of crochet-work under 
the soa^Hlish, and tomblers, and a big 
china slop-jar — we don't know the French 
equivfdent, or wouldn't horrify the reader 
by ufflng such a vulgar word. The bed is 
small and snow-white — ^like a snow-drift 
on a child's grave. In winter it has fewer 
blankets on than is desurable. 

You are not rung to meals by a bell, 
as in vulgar Boarding-houses. The co- 
loured boy taps at your door at nine a.m., 
and deferentially informs you that break- 
fiist is ready. On descending you find 
the gentleman-boarders in dressing-gowns 
with ropes like bell-pulls, and the ladies 
in elegant robe^-de-chanibre, with artful 
contrivances of lace about their heads and 
busts. Severally, they accord you a gra- 
cious good-morning as you glide to the 
seat which Madam^s gesture indicates, 
remove your napkin from its ring, and 
spread it over your knees in preparation 
The ladies are very lively and chatty, es- 
pecially the younger one— so much so, 
indeed, that a cynic might suspect the 
existence of a design to keep the boarders' 
laws otherwise employed than on the 
break&st, which is light, tasty, and un- 
substantial There are vertf small mut- 
ton-chops, patSs, nick-nacks, and French 
bread and coffee — made also d la Fran- 
^ise. Each dish is extinguished under 
a goi^geous cover of German silver, with 
which material the table is generally re- 
i^endent. You can read the papers, if 
yon like, during the progress of the meal, 
and that without being thought ill-bred. 

Lunch, consisting of pie, delicate shav- 
ings of cold and coffee, is served at 



one 1^. It., and dinner at six. This meal in- 
variably comprises five courses, commenc- 
ing with thin, whity-brown soup, and con- 
cluding with dessert, of which water- 
melons form the staple in summer, and 
frosted apples in winter. The ladies now 
appear in ver^ full-dress, and are fragrant 
with eaude Cologne, frangipane,jocket/' 
dttbf or otto Of roses; while the more 
ma^iificently-got-up gentlemen sport 
lace shirt-fronts and wristlets, resembling 
the ornamental paper one sees on French 
plom^boxes. As at breakfiist, the meal 
is seasoned by much animated conversa- 
tion, the ladies doing their full share. 
All carving is par£armed at a side-taUe 
by a dariLcy of butler-like aspect, who 
produces remarkably small, thin slices, 
which are conveyed to your left side by 
the coloured boy. If you are at cdl ab- 
sent-minded, or not specially intent upon 
your plate, it (with the contents) is very 
apt to be whisked away by the last-men- 
tioned youth, in obedience to strict, but 
privately-issued, instructions. And, con- 
sidering tho fascinations of the young 
ladies, there is great risk of this. We 
have seen no less than three successive 
plates reft from a hungry boarder, who 
lacked moral courage to remonstrate. He 
went out subsequently, and had a porter- 
house steak at a restaurant 

Entries, side-dishesi, and French cook- 
ery in general preponderate over joints, 
but there are plenty of artificial flowers 
and iced-water. The pastry is of the 
lightest consistency and most delicate 
construction, and you are helped to bits 
shaped like an attenuated triangle. A 
cup or two of green and very weak tea, 
served in the adjoining parlour, after the 
lapse of half-an-hour, concludes the repast. 

The boarders, like the establishment, 
are eminently genteel. At the time of 
our sojourn, they were very much as fol- 
lows: two superannuated bank clerks, a 
stock-broker, three or four Cubans, an old 
major who had been in the Canadian 
ariuy, a fast young Southerner from South 
Carolina, a London architect, and a croc- 
kery and china merchant. This last was 
an obliging individual, very much alive to 
the inferiority of his socicQ position, and 
the privilege of being admitted to such 
aristocratic society. He received the ral- 
lyings of the young ladies and their play- 
ful fusions to * the shop ' with much 
humility and good-humour, and we sus- 
pect him of secretly admiring one of them. 
Madam made him useful in many ways. 
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When it became desirable to mnb any 
boarder, he (the crockery merchant) vas 
put into the position of the offender, after 
the fiogging-hoy system once pursued in 
the education of young princes, by which 
they took their flagellations by deputy. 
As witness the following instance. The 
Cubans vrntld smoke in then: chambers, 
disregarding the injunction that confined 
that indulgence to a balcony in the rear 

of thedining-room. So Mr , to whom 

the slightest whiff of tobacco was produo- 
tive great intestinal discommotion, was 
severdy cautioned *not to do that again,' 
and informed that, if he miut haye his 
horrid cigars, he'd better smoke 'em <a the 
store down town. 

Each of the young ladies has her part, 
and admurably does she phiy up to it 
The elder, who is one-and-twenty, affects 
the sentimental and literary, occasionally 
flavouring it by a dash of piety. She ad- 
mires Longfellow, Holmes, and Tupper, 
and looks upon Willis as a fallen angel. 
The younger (who is about eighteen) as- 
pures to the character of a fast young lady, 
is particularly fond of dancing, thinks 
sleighing * first-rate fun,' and adores Mr 
WiSlack Lester (which amiable weakness, 
by the by, is not uncommon with up-town 
young ladies). She aims, too, at smart- 
ness in conversation, and brilliancy of re- 
partee, principaUy at the expense of weak- 
minded or unguarded persons, for whom 
she sets little pitfalls — ^as thus. You hear 
her assert strong distaste for some book, 
tune, fashion, &c. — being the very re- 
verse of former professions. You inno- 
cently express surprise, commencing with 

the fetal words, ' I thought * When 

Miss immediately breaks in upon 

the sentence, exclaimiog, with great viva- 
city, * Oh, Mr , it don't do always to 

trust one's thoughts! /thought at first 
you were very clever and amusing — and 
you are notP Upon which you are sup- 
posed to be crushed for the rest of the 
evening. This lady's fascinations are 
brought to bear on the younger of the 
bachelor boarders, and two of the Cubans 
are desperately in love with her. Her sis- 
ter devotes herself to the seniors, and we in- 
cline to the supposition that she will, in the 
long run — after she has sufficiently humi- 
liated him — marry the crockery merchant. 

Both the young ladies and their mother 
come out in great force in the evenings. 
She does not pretend to music, but they 
both play and sing, after due solicitation. 
Conversation turns mostly on the newest 



novel, fiishion, or marriage, and the 
OPSBA. There is also another topic next 
door. MadoTM has a standing feud with 
one of her neighbours, who attempts to 
depreciate her as the keeper of a Board- 
ing-house. She will 'reckon up' their 
origin for you with dreadful exactness, 
and designates them as low, stuck-up 
people. With respect to her position in 
life, she feelingly hints that undeserved 
misfortunes have reduced her to it, and 
says that but for the dear girls she 
shouldn't have thought of surviving the 
death of her husband. 

The reader will have noticed that in 
our enumeration of the various boarders 
no ladies appear. Madame always avoids 
admitting such, unless old. This, we 
think, will be found to be invariably the 
case in all establishments where there 
are unmarried daughters, and for double 
reasons. In the first place, it is desirable 
to avoid risk of counter attractions, in the 
second place, ladies are apt to observe each 
other too much and too closely. The many 
little dodges which to the thick sight of 
man are invisible, lie quite open to the 
quick eye of woman. 

Yet we do recollect a lady boarder, too. 
But she was old, ncA, and had a soii, 
whom the younger daughter did especially 
favour. He, a mild youth, addicted to 
playing on the flute, used to collect the 
rents of various tenement houses owned 
by his mother (and sometimes came home 
with black eyes in consequence). This 
lady and her son may, with one of the 
elderly stock-brokers, have claimed the 
title of Pet-Boarders. He was a fussy 
old boy of sixty, accustomed to diluting 
editorials, and deUvering them in an ora- 
cular manner, as his opinions over the 
dinner-table. His linen was very parti- 
cularly cared for, and the young ladies 
marked his shirts and pocket- handker- 
chiefis with their own fair hands. 

During the summer season, the blinds 
in the front of the house are kept scru- 
pulously closed, and everything done to 
give it an 'out-of-town' look. If the 
ladies stir abroad, it is at early morning, 
or late at night, and then so limp in figure 
and disguised in aspect, that you would 
scarcely recognise them. But, for the 
most part, they confine themselves to back 
rooms, Madame even discarding the base- 
ment, which is her place of business, where 
tradespeople wait upon her, have their 
bills severely scrutinised, and occasionally 
are brought up sharp about overcharges. 
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The boarders^ payments arc monthly. 
You find a small billet, in a delicate en- 
velope, directed in an angular Italian 
hand, stuck in the looking-glass, and con- 
tainii^ your bill— always on the morning 
before it is due. And, if a week elapse 
without payment, you discover a remark- 
able change in the demeanour of the 
young ladies toward you. They will be- 
come quite cool, absolutely Arctic. Mor 
dame is not accustomed to admitting ar- 
rears. She tells the crockery merchant 
that 8h6 never has boarders who don't pay 
punctually. If you would develop her 
displeasure still further, only spill a cup 
of coffee on the clean tablecloth. 



A balli celebrates each anniversary of 
the opening of her establishment, when 
there is a great display of dancing, lemo- 
nade, candies, bon-bons, ginger-wine, and 
artificial flowers. Most of the ladies in- 
vited are ugly, and * dear firiends' of her 
daughters. They are recommended to 
you with charming cordiality, as most ex- 
cellent, intellectuid girls. (And, by the 
way, we never knew an ugly woman who 
woA not excellent, or intellectual) On 
these occasions the arbiter of fashion, the 
janitor of upper tendom — in a word, the 
great Bbown is in the ascendant He is 
a friend of Madam^s. 

And thus, in her glory, we leave her. 



AN ECHO HUNT. 

A SCENE ON THE ROAD. 



Many years ago, I happened to spend a 
few days in the town of Montrose. On 
the third day, having got all the business 
which led me to the town settled, I has- 
tened home to the Star Hotel, where I 
had fixed my temporary domicile. Being 
anxious to get as soon as possible to Ar- 
broath, I inquired of mine host of the 
Star if there was any conveyance by which 
I could get there that evening. He in- 
formed me there was not — ^the Arbroath 
coach having started two hours before. 
There was therefore no alternative but 
patiently to wait till four o'clock on the 
following day, that being the hour when 
the coach stiui^d for Arbroath. Having 
walked a good deal about the town, I felt 
considerably fatigued. In order, there- 
fore, to recruit my wasted energies, I 
adopted the usual prescription in such 
cases, by ordering dinner. This was soon 
placed b^ore me, * piping hot,* as the 
phrase goes. Having discussed the good 
cheer, I next proceeded to compound a 
tumbler of rum-punch. While I was en- 
gaged in concocting my potation, a stout 
military-looking man, with bushy whis- 
kers, and a black silk patch over one of 
his eyes, entered the room, and seated 
himself at a table to my right. After he 
had glanced at a newspaper for five or six 
minutes, he threw it down, and began 
calling in a most stentorian voice for the 



waiter. That functionary having made 
his appearance, the * stout gentleman* 
put a variety of questions to him as to 
what he could get to eat. The waiter 
enumerated a great many savoury dishes, 
but none of them seemed to suit the taste 
of the great man. After musing a little, 
ho said, *Have you no kidneys in the 
house? I should like to have a dish of 
kidneys.* The waiter said a dish of kid- 
neys could be got ready in a very short 
time. This iiSbrmation seemed greatly 
to delight the gentleman, who stroked 
his chin in a very pleasant manner; while, 
at the same time, he gave the waiter di- 
rections concerning the kidneys. They 
were to be fried with butter, and plenty 
of pepper and onions. The onions he 
particularly insisted upon. They seemed 
to be uppermost in his mind; for the 
waiter had scarcely gone a few steps from 
the table, when he called after him, in a 
deep sonorous voice, * Mind the onions.' 
In a short time the waiter reappeared, 
and placed before the gentleman a capa- 
cious plate of kidneys well seasoned with 
onions, the strong odour of which filled 
the room. He looked apparently much 
satisfied with the prospect of his good 
cheer, and immediately began to help 
himself with great zest I never saw a 
man eat so fast. He must have been 
either very hungry, or in a great hurry. 
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The whole of the eattUes disapp«ared be- 
fore yoa could have pronounced the name 
of that popular person commonly called 
* Jack Bobison.* Ere the worthy gentle- 
man had got hit last morsel well masti- 
cated, he b^an to exhibit symptoms of 
extreme uneasiness, and commenced pull- 
ing the bell with great violence, in a 
twinkling the knight of the towel stood 
before the man with the patch on his eye. 
*A glass of brandy- and -water, maier,' 
cried the latter. — * Yes, sb,' replied the 
former. In a minute the bnmdy-and- 
water were on the table. In less time 
they disappeared. After a brief space, the 
stout gentleman again b^gan to pull at the 
bell with great vehemence. The waiter 
appeared; the same demand was made, 
and as speedily supplied; and, I may add, 
the potation was as speedily quaffed. 

While I sat quietly sipping my rum- 
punch, gazing at this devourer of ^dneys 
and swiller of brandy-and-water, and 
marvelling within myself what manner 
of man ho was, and what might be his 
craft or calling, I was quickly aroused 
from my cogitations by the gentleman 
suddenly starting up, and asking if any 
gen^eman present wished to go to Ar- 
broath that night, as he required to go, 
and would be very happy if any one would 
take the half of a ^g with him. This 
was just the very thing I wanted. I 
therefore immediately rose up, and said 
that I should be happy to do so, as I was 
very anxious to get forward to Arbroath 
that night The necessary orders were 
given, and in a short time the ^ was 
standing at the door ready to receive us. 
The great man having offered to act as 
chiurioteer, he ascended whip in hand. I 
was soon seated by his side, and in a few 
minutes we were trundling along the 
Arbroath road at a good smart pace. 

* I presume,' said my companion, turn- 
ing round, and giving me a keen look, * that 
you belong to Glasgow)' 

Like a true Scotchman, instead of an- 
swering his question, I asked him one: 
* How do you come to think I belong to 
Glasgow 1 I don't think I smell particu- 
larly strong of cotton.' 

'No,' replied my friend, looking at me 
with a very waggish ex^Hression, 'but you 
smell a little of rum-punch though.' 

' That may be,' said I, joining in the 
laugh in which he was indulging, 'but 
many besides the natives of St Mungo are 
partial to rum-punch. I know some of 
the inhabitants of Auld Reekie who take 



pretty stiff doses of rum-pondi occasion- 
ally.' 

' Oh, then you belong to the metropolis^ 
or Modem Athens, as they call it 1 ' said he. 

'No,' cried I, 'you are wrong again; 
but I did live there for many years.' 

' You did,' said my fellow-traveller, re- 
peating my words; then added, 'you will, 
of course, know all about Edinbnigh. I^s 
a fine city, no doubt, but not at aU com- 
parable to Gla^w.' 

'Not in point of size, certainly,' I said; 
'but in point of society and situatic»i, 
Edinburgh is certainly superior. As to 
scenery, what can surpass Arthur's Seat 
and Salisbury Crags, and St AnUiony's 
Chapel ? And then there is the Echoing 
Bock, not perhaps in itself a scene <S 
great beauty, but from which ' 

'Pooh, pooh,' cried my friend, in a 
most contemptuous manner, 'Edinburgh's 
a mere city of quill-drivers; and as for 
the echo tiiat you talk about, it's the 
most pitiful, paltry echo I ever heard. 
Heard it, did I say? why, I never heard 
it — ^nor anybody else, I suppose. It's all 
humbug, sir; if s no echo at all. Bat 
talking of edioes, there's an echo in this 
road somewhere, which beats the Edin- 
burgh echo, and all the rest of the echoes 
in Sksotland hollow.' 

'I cannot say,' replied I, 'that I ever 
heard of an echo being in this part of the 
country.' 

'Possibly not,' cried my companion, 
somewhat testily; ' but I can assure yon, 
nevertheless, that there is one; at least 
there was one six months ago, and I don't 
see why it should not be here stilL' 

'But,' said I, 'do you know where- 
abouts the echo is to be heard?' 

'Why, I am somewhat at a loss on that 
point,' exchumed my companion, drawing 
up the horse, and looking keenly about 
him; 'but if we keep caUing out as we 
go along, we shall be sure to discover its 
locality? 

So saying, he began to bawl out every 
two or three yards at the top of his voice, 
'Ho! ho!' 'Are you here?' 'Where 
are you?' 'Are you sleeping?' andsudi 
like interrogatories. 

Whether the echo was sleeping or not, 
it ic difficult to say, but it certainly turned 
a deaf ear to all the questions that were 
addressed to it. 

'Perhaps,' said I, 'we may have passed 

it' 

' Passed it ! ' roared my companion, ' not 
at all; we'll come to it in gx)od time; only 
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havepntienoe; itfs really wcnrth your ^diile 
to hear it I have heud almost all the 
echoes of any oonaeqaence. The one at 
Milaii I heard some years ago; as also the 
cdehrated one at Paris. The echoes in 
the rocks in Derbyshire, and that at 
BcMseneath) near Glasgow, and many 
others, are familiar to me; bnt the one 
which I wish to let yoa hear, is out of 
all comparison superior to any of them. 
Bnt,' oontmucd my companion, * this will 
ncTer do. We most not keep talking 
thos about echoes. We must make a 
noise as we go along, and endeavour to 
fii^ out the local habitation'' of the 
echo. Ton know the echoes are some- 
what like ghosts: they will not speak un- 
less they are first spoken to/ 

Again he began to call out lustily as 
we trundled along, making all sorts of 
strange and unearthly noises for the pur- 
pose of arousing the echo. All this was 
amusing enough as long as we were by 
ourselves, but I began rather to feel awk- 
ward when we passed people on the road. 
This, however, did not seem to make the 
slightest difference to my companion, who 
continued vodferatingat the verytopof his 
voice. Several wayfaring travellers stared 
at us with astontehment as we passed; 
and one or two turned round and gazed 
after us, seemingly rapt in great per- 
plexity to account for our strange proce- 
dure. I have no doubt that many of 
these good people regarded us as either 
mad, or as somewhat more than Hhree 
sheets in the wind.' My companion, who 
had kept constantly shouting for a consi- 
derable part ci the way, began to get 
tired, and proposed that I should exert 
my lungs a little. This pn^osal I did 
not mudi relish. I however could not 
well refuse, so I immediately began to 
* aggravate my voice,' and shouted most 
Instily. Though like Bottom I roared 
that'it would lu^ve done any man's heart 
good to have heard me, it had no effect in 
rouimig the echo. There was no answer- 
ing voice. Our labour seemed to be alto- 
gether in vain. My fdlow-traveller and 
I had bawled almost incessantly for up- 
wards of an hour, all to no purpose. I 
therefore suggested to him, that it would 
be as well to ask some person respecting 
the locality of the echo. To this propo- 
rtion he assented. In a short time we 
overlook a decent old man walking lei- 
surely along the road with a staff in his 
band, and a little ourly-haired dog by his 
side. 



* I say, honest man,' cried my compa- 
nion, addressing the man with the diog, ^ 
*can you inform us whereabouts theedio 
isl' 

At this question, the man stood and 
stared at us, with a vacant, bewildered 
look, and drawled out, *Whafs your 
wulir 

* I was wanting you to inform us where 
the echo is.' 

* Fm no that unco gleg at hearin',' re- 
plied the man; *ye maun speak buder.' 

* We want you,' cried my companion, 
raising his voice, * to tell us whereabouts 
the echo is. There is a loud echo some- 
where on this road, and we wish you to 
teU us the direction to it. 

* Ye^re a' wrang,' medtbe man; ^Lord 
Elcho doesna live in this part o' the ooun- 
tiy ava.* 

* We're not asking you about Lord 
Elcho,' roared my friend; * we're wanting 
to know where the echo is.' 

* Where the eagle is !' cried the man, 
with a perplexed look. * I never heard o' 
an eagle bein' hereabouts.' 

* The man's an arrant ass,' exdaimed 
my companion, in a passion. 

* A lass, did ye sayl' cried he of the 
staff, assuming a most stem and orthodox 
expression of countenance. * I ken nae- 
thing about lassesf and th^ solUoqnising 
to himself: * Twa neerdoweels, to stop an 
honest man' like me, an elder in the kii^, 
to haver about lasses.' 

As we found it was useless to hold far- 
ther conversation with this deaf man, wo 
again started, my companion and I alter- 
nately shouting as we whirled along. 
Shortly after leaving the elder, we over- 
took a woman with a pig in a sack, which 
she carried slung over h^ shoulder. The 
noise which we made caused her to turn 
suddenly round, tosee what was thematter. 
The abrupt movement no doubt threw 
the poor pig into some punful pontion, 
for it imm^iately began to squeak most 
dolorously. 

' My good woman,' said I, ' can you in- 
form us whether we are near the echo V 

* I canna hear what you say for that 
beast,' replied the woman, giving the un- 
fortunate pig, as she spoke, a hearty blow 
with her fist This, of course, by no 
means improved the temper of the ani- 
mal, which squeaked more violently than 
ever. 

* I want you to tell us where the echo 
i^' cried L 

*I dinoa think there's onybody o' that 
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name Uvea hereabout/ replied the iro- 
man/ 

^It's not a person we're asking for/ 
cried my companion, seemingly in great 
wrath ; * we want you to tell us if the echo 
is in tiie neighbourhood*' 

* The echo ! ' muttered the bearer of the 
pig, looking exceedingly puzzled. * I never 
heard tell o^t. What like is't? Is't a 
beastr 

*If the echo's not a beast, you're a 
goose, at any rate,' roared my compa- 
nion, driving on. 

*I don't think/ said I, *that we lE^all 
succeed in finding this echo of yours, so 
we had better get along.' 

We had nearly got over three-fourths 
of the road, and though my companion 
at first opposed me in pushing forward, 
he tacitly consented, and applying the 
whip to the horse, we got along swim- 
mingly. We still, however, kept halloo- 
ing as vehemently as ever. Twilight was 
bc^ning to throw its grey mantle over 
the surrounding landAsape, when my 
fellow-traveller suddenly drew up the 
horse, and ezdaimed, with apparently 
great delight, * It's all right— here it is !' 

'What is it r said I; *whafa all right?' 

' Why, it's the echo, to be sure,' cried 
he, somewhat hurriedly; *at least I'm 
almost sure it is. That old dovecot there 
brings the whole scene to my recollection. 
I could bet a rump and dozen that the 
echo is quietly sleeping hereabouts. As 
it is impossible to drive up to the dovecot, 
would you be so good as to hold the reins 
for two or three minutes, and I will take 
a run over, and tiy if I can find out its 
habitation?' 

To this proposal I of course made no 
objection. I took the reins, and in a 
twinkUngmy friend had vanished amongst 
the trees. I, however, heard him shout- 
ing with undiminished vigour. The sound 
became less and less loud, and gradually 
died away altogether. I sat very com- 
posedly for five or ten minutes, expecting 
every moment that he would return and 
report progress. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed away, and the echo-hunter 
did not appear. I began to lose patience. 
What on earth can the man be about ? 
thought I; he has certainly fallen adeep 
in the dovecot. I immediately began to 
shout vehemently, calling upon him at 
the top of my voice to return ; but neither 
he nor the echo made any answer. 
While I was sittmg perfectly at a loss 
what to do, wanting to get forward, yet 



averse to go away without allowing suf- 
ficient time for my companion to return, 
a countryman came along a cross-road 
which passed near the dovecot. *My 
good man/ said I, addressing him, * did 
you see a gentleman near the dovecot as 
you passed it?' 

* What like a man is he?' 

* He is a stout man, with a black patch 
over one of his eyes,' said I. 

*0u ay, I saw the man; he's rinnin' 
like a lamplighter across the fields.' 

* Running!' cried I; *in what direction 
is he running?' 

'He was rinm'n' in the direction o' Ar- 
broath, I jalouse^' replied my informant. 

•Why, that's impossible/ said I; 'he 
and I are going to Arbroath together, 
and he merely left the gig in order to 
try to find out an echo that is said to be 
hereabouts.' 

'Te ken best/ replied the man, dryly; 
'but he was rinnin' the Arbroath airt, as 
fast as his legs could carry him.' 

The counl^man was about to proceed 
on his way — ^but seeing me looking, no 
dcmbt, uneasy and perplexed, turned 
round and said, 'He'll be an acquaint- 
ance o' yours, that man, nae doubt ?' 

'ITo; I never saw him before to-day.' 

'I^ye no ken his name, nor whar he 
bides?' said he. 

No/ replied 1. 

' The like o' that I ne'er heard,' cried 
the man, in astonishment; 'to beridin' 
in a gig wi' a man, and no ken onything 
about hiuL I wadna wonder but he's 
stown something frae ye.' 

'Oh no/ cried I; 'I daresay the man's 
honest enough.' 

' Ye've mair faith in him than I hae,' 
replied the countryman. 'I wadna trust 
owre muckle to a man I kent naething 
about.' So saying, he walked quietly 
away. 

Having waited for my companion some 
time longer, I began to entertain some 
vague suspicions that all was not right. 
Surely my echo -hunting friend had 
not bolted. Appearances were certainly 
against him. There was, however, no use 
in me sitting there all night, so I drove 
quietly on, bawling occasionally as I 
went, in order to give my companion 
an opportunity of joining me. He, how- 
ever, never made his appearance. On 
arriving at the inn in Arbroath, I made 
diligent inquiry for my fellow-traveller, 
but no person had seen him, or could 
give me any tidings or information con- 
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ceniog him. I wa9 r^alarly done. I patch over his eye had completely *doi|e 

bad paid the gig-hire, all the tolls on the me brown*' This was the first and last 

road, and we were to settle on arriving time that ever I was engaged in htmtiiig 

at Arbroath* The man with the black for an echOk 



LOYE'S NEOBSSITY 

OifiSAB AUT KULttrS^ 

Two things doth man with earnest instinct crav^ 
His portion, weakling, while he pilgrims here-^ 
To be most dear to orb, and onb to have 

To him most dear 

I>oth not love's aliment, the nursling lost, 

But load the bosom whence it fain would flow ? 
And what sliall soothe, his baby yearnings cross'd, 
The nursling's wo? 

Even so with love, that turns to gall if pent, 

The breast of man hath God his Father stored: 
And one it sc^s on whom may well be spent 
The holy hoard* 

Even so it claims a love, pure, passionate, fVee, 
And, losing that, all short of it will spurn; 
Loving one best, it best beloved must be 
By one in turn. 

Thou liest, Ambition! thine is vulgar bliss: 

Boaster, thouMt stoop in any sphere to shine I 
* Caesar or nobody V such speech as this 

Is Love's, not thine* 

He brooks no rival, no divided will; 

His clime the torrid or the arctic zone, 
No parley holds he, nor will deign to fill 

A dubious throne^ 

Jealous as generous in his beings' good, 

Man would be both th' adored and devotee; 
His human heart an idol seeks, he would 
An idol be. 

Sach are the terms on which the heart will trust; 

That needle never points but to the pole— 
And, giving all its tenderness, it must 

Get back the whole* 

Happy, if his own bliss, he knew, who may 

On one bright soul uncheck'd affection shed, 
Who, from his heart of hearts, can dearest say, 
And hear it said. 

Bad is his lot whose love no resting-space 

Hath found; and sadder his whose love hath woa 
tn some few hearts perchance the second place, 
Thb first in konb. 




[SO] 



AWB OF A Husband.— He had from tho be- 
ginning of their acquaintance induced in her 
that awe which is the most delicious feeling a 
wife can have towards a husband. 'Awe I' said 
I, on hearing the above remark — * awe of a man 
whose whiskers you have trimmed, whose hair 
you have cut; whose cravats you have tied, 
whose shirts you have "put into the wash," 
whose boots and shoes yen have kicked into the 
doset, whosedressing-gown you have worn while 
coming your hair; who has been down into 
the kitchen with you at eleven o'clock at night, 
to hunt for a chicken bone ; who has hooked 
your dresses, imlaced your boots, fastened on 
your bracelets, and tied on your bonnet; who 
has stood before your looking-glass, with thumb 
and finger on his proboscis, scraping his chin; 
whom youhave buttered, and sugared, and toast- 
ed, and tea-ed ; whom you have seen asleep with 
his mouth wide open ! Ri— diculous I* 

Morning REFLEonoNs. — Magistrate: 'What 
has brought you here, sir?'— Prisoner : • Two po- 
licemen, please your honour.' Magisti-ate: 'Then 
I suppose liquor had nothing to do with it?'— 
Prisoner: *Tes, sir, they were both drunk.' 

* I've got anew pairof boots,' said A. toB., put- 
ting one forward as a sample — 'a handsome fit, 
eh : I bought them to wear in genteel society.'— 
•They will be likely to last a lifbtirae, then.' 
rejoined B., *and be worth something to your 
heirs.' 

Smoking is not without advantages, for to- 
bacco occasionally confers port-mortem privileges 
on its votaries. A savage of the Pejee Islands 
informed Commodore Wilkes that his fellow- 
islanders had refrained &t>m eating one sailor 
of a crew they had lulled, 'because he tasted too 
much like tobacco.' 

A Smabt Gibl. — ^A fellow was wending his 
way a short time ago thi*ough some narrow pas- 
sage, when he met a pretty, modest girl * Pray, 
my dear,' said he, 'what do you call this pas- 
sage? '— 'Balaam's passage, * replied the girl. — 'Ah 
then,* continued the puppy, 'I am like Balaam 
—stopped by an angel.'— 'And I,' rejoined the 
girl, as she rushed past him, 'am like the angel 
— fltopped by an ass ! ' 

Cheap.— To rent, a house in , located im- 
mediately alongside of a fine plum garden, from 
which an abundant supply maybe stolen during 
tho season. Bent low, and the greater jpart to 
be taken in plmns. 

Truth. — ^In one of the private parties of the 
Tuileries, this question was put to the Emperor 
— ' How can you distinguish truth from false- 
hood?' — ' Open the door to both of them,' an- 
swered the Emx>eror, 'and falsehood will come 
out first.* 

Man is an odd genius— made up of all kind*' of 
materials. He is g^^ve to-day, and gay to-mor- 
row — ^in the suds of despondency this moment, 
and sailing in the car of hope the next. Now 
passion rules him. Last month he made a for- 
tune, and will lose it next. Is not man a 
queer compound? An odd genius defines the 
creature — 

* At ten a child, at twenty wild, 

At thirty tame, if ever — 
At forty wise, at^fifty rich. 
At sixty good, or never.' 



^ TAKmo Time by the Forelock.- Two prettj 
little fi^rls, whose ages together barely exceeded 
a doxea years, were overheard ruminating over 
their fhture prospects. 'They say,' observed 
the elder of the two, with a complacent smile 
and a shake of her curls, ' that you and I are 
the prettiest girls in the school.'— 'Ah, but,' in 
terposed mamma, ' youH soon lose that, for, yoo 
know, pretty faces turn ugly in old age.'— 'Do 
you say so?' ejacidated the yoimger, with a look 
of siuprise and disappointment ; but, rallying 
her thoughts for a moment, the smile returned 
to her rosy cheeks, and drawing her stool cloaei 
to her juvenile companion, she whispered in her 
ear, with evident triumph— 'Never mind, we'll 
bo married when we'ro yoimg, and then they 
cannot put us away when we are old 1 ' 

' Fellow,' said a harsh clerical magistrate to a 
trespasser, ' I'll teach you the law. '— • Please your 
reverence,* was the reply, 'it would be much 
better fbr you to teach me the Gospd.' 

Bachelors, Beware I— An aloe planted near 
the withering bread-finiit-tree causes it to re- 
vive and become as good as new. A simikr 
fact shows itself among the 'calico family.' 
Plant a goQd-looking young wife by the side of 
a withered old bachelor, and in less than a month 
he will become so rejuvenated that his best 
friends will not know him. He forsakes his 
attic bedroom, and finds no pleasure like flitting 
at the parlour fireside in the evening, residing 
the last new novel to his 'dear Maria.'— Great 
invention these women. 

Gallant to the Last. — ^A correspondent, 
writing on the 'Woman Question,* says— I con- 
fess, in all sincerity, that I have never yet seen 
an ugly woman. This may appear paradoidcal, 
and still it is the pure truth. I never find any 
woman entirely ugly. ' I enlargred upon this idea 
once before an audience of women. One who 
was extremely flat-nosed said to me7 ' Sir, I deQr 
you not to find me ugly.' — 'You, madame,' I 
replied, 'are an angel fallen from heaven, only 
you have fellen on your nose.* Probably she 
did not believe mo, and has maintained against 
the whole world that she is ugly. 

'Does the court understand you to say, Mr 
J ones, that you saw the the editor of the ' Argus 
of Freedom' intoxicated?'— 'Not at all, sir; 
I merely said that I had seen him frequently so 
flurried in his mind, that he would undertake to 
cut out copy with the snufifers— that's alL' 

Consolation in Grief. — ^Avery covetous miui 
lost his only son James. The minister came to 
comfbrt him, and remarked that such chastise- 
ments of Providence were mercies in disguise; 
that although in the death of his son he had suf- 
fered a severe and irreparable misfortune, yet 
tmdoubtedly his own reflections had suggested 
some sources of consolation. 'Yes,' exclaimed 
the weeping but still provident father, 'Jitn 
was a morulrotis eater.* 

There is good reason why a little man should 
never marry a boimcing widow. He might be 
called 'the widow's mite.* 

* Captain, what's the fare to St Louis?'— * What 
part of the boat do you wish to go in— cabin or 
deck?*— 'Hang your cabin I' said the gentle- 
man from Indiana; 'I live in a cabin at homo 
—give me the best you've got.' 
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It is one of the most agreeable of the | 
social duties of life to entertain our friends 
occasionally to a little physical and men- 
tal pabulum, circumstances permitting; 
but the propriety of such evening indul- 
gences becomes questionable, when do- 
mestic resources are adverse; and we see 
the application of this proposition very 
palpably in reference to a Christmas- 
gathering, which our volatile friend Mr 
Robert Basper had with a few acquaint- 
ances one stormy night in December, 
some ten or twelve years ago. At the 
time at which we write, Bob exulted in 
the situation of managing and coufiden- 
tiAelerk, there being only one gentleman 
in the establishment of Mr Stephen 
Wheeler — ^a member of the legal pro- 
fession, whose chambers were in the vici- 
nity of the Register House. Bob's situ- 
ation yielded him the remunerative salary 
of thirty-five pounds a-year,out of which, 
of course, as is customary in the profes- 
sion, he had to defray the cost of his own 
qtdlls, but which formed a very trifling 
deduction, seeing that he invariably ab- 
sconded with the stumps to which Mr 
Wheeler had a possessive right. To a 
stranger. Rasper's exterior was by no 
means attractive, neither was his man- 
ner of a very prepossessing kind; but a 
closer intimacy with him proved that his 
intellectual properties, like the coat that 
covered him, had the merit of being at 
least peculiar, if remarkable for nothing 
else. Our friend's progenitors lived some- 
where north of the Tay; but to be more 
minute in this particular would make our 
readers sceptical of our topography, their 
names being no * household words' with 
Bob, and his filial affections were at all 
times very rusty — a cause to be chiefly 
accounted for by the irtitating fact that 
his official income, after primary deduc- 
tions, was inadequate to meet the ex- 
pense of a northern journey, which, by 
the way, was a more costly indulgence in 
those days than it is now. Saving the 
an ival of a small rustic-looking box from 
home, at rare intervals, containing a few 
7 — b 



I indescribable indispensables for personal 
comfort, he had no communications with 
any relati(ms, and his whole society con- 
sisted of a few gentlemen of his own pro- 
fession, equally needy as himself, and 
whose outward habiliments indicated 
that the contest betwixt the plebeian 
and the superior ranks, as to which of 
these classes they belonged to, remained 
still undecided. We must confess our- 
selves to be disciples of the science of 
physiognomy, and in being guided by this 
principle of our faith in externals, we 
have never yet found our judgment at 
fault. We hold it to be an undeniable 
fact, that the sear and yellow leaf is a 
symptom of decay, that the prolonged 
visage of indigent paternity is frequently 
an ancestral right of hereditary descent, 
that the dilapidated coat of dubious di- 
mensions, and the hat exuberant of 
concave indentation, intimate that nei- 
ther the wants nor wishes of their pro- 
prietor have been consulted; and finally, 
it must be conceded, that Bob Raf^per's 
failing of occasionally leaving town at the 
close of the week's labour, and making 
visits — accidental as they were alleged to 
be — to Mr Wheeler's country clients, 
and which visits were friendly enough to 
detain the visiter until the beginning of 
the following week, signified that he did 
not practically believe in the musical sen- 
timent of there being *no place like 
home,' whatever his theoretical opinion 
on that subject may have been. Judg- 
ing therefore on this principle, Bob's 
outer man was a pretty correct index to 
his private means. His wardrobe con- 
mt&l for the most part of those articles 
of wearing apparel so much in demand 
by those Jewish gentlemen who exercise 
their calling in the most frequented parts 
of the streets, and which are also to be 
found in the denser parts of the city 
hanging pendulous from pins. His hat 
occupied a perched pre-eminence on the 
crown of his head (the mental poverty of 
which within was, erUre nousy alleged 
to be as great as its physical qualities 
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without), which contrasted somewhat in- 
congruously with the ecclesiastical ap- 
pearance imparted hy the neckcloth of 
whitish tendency whidi formed the boun- 
dary betwixt the intellectual and the ani- 
mal parts. In justice to our old associate, 
however, we must say that it was not his 
to assume or aspure to a station higher 
than that in which he was placed; on 
the contrary, he very frequently, in his 
more mirthful moods, alluded in a play- 
ful manner to the slight tenure by which 
he held his domestic comforts, his occu- 
pancy being simply that of a tenant-at- 
will, subject to the capricious notions of 
his burly landlady, to whose good graces 
there was only one way of admission, that 
of wiping off the debit side of his account 
at short intervals — a friendship which 
Mr Rasper could not possibly avoid for- 
feiting at times, in consequence of Mr 
Wheeler's inconvenient disr^rd of punc- 
tuality in matters pecuniary. 

At the period of which we wtite, our 
friend had frequented the Parliament 
House upwards of eight years, with a re- 
gularity worthy of a better reward than 
his had ever been; and still the fickle 
jade FOBTUNE lured him onward with 
her fascinating smiles, and laughed ma- 
liciously at Mr Wheeler's confidential 
clerk whenever his hopes were within 
reach of the point of realisation — another 
convincing proof of the vanity of Roche- 
foucault's maxim, that * Fortune gives not 
her favours, but sdU them.' She was 
therefore no profitable trader for Bob. 
We have read somewhere that *the 
pinions of one goose are taken to express 
the opinions of another;' but whether 
this opprobrious saw bore any application 
to Rasper's labours, we cannot, without 
incurring obloquy, set down as a settled 
question. According to his own admis- 
sion, his whole life bad been rather too 
intimately associated with the pen, or 
words having that noun for its first syl- 
lable. When under parental rule, the 
juvenile predilection of self-appropriation 
rendered the expiatory j>«nance of a sup- 
perless sleep necessary — his joeii-niless 
condition had furnished him with many 
abstract reflections about the rights of 
* equality,' now so much in demand both 
on this and the other side of tho chan- 
nel; and a perpetual vision of p^-iu*y,in 
the form of a grim being making a hearty 
dinner with a tumbler of water and a 
toothpick, haunted his imagination with 
a refitiess activity; but, notwithstanding 



all these adyersities, Mr Robert Rasper 
was one of the most courageous although 
unsaocessful pilots that ever navigated 
the stream of life. The great palladium 
of all his grie& was a thankful spirit that 
bad was not worse; and the roistering, 
reckless Rasper was as sweet an emblem 
of internal serenity and happiness as was 
ever known amongst the most felicitous 
of the fairer portion of creation. 

But we have been erratic in our de- 
sire to do justice to Robert's personal 
character, yet, as our periphrastic wan- 
derings are *not lost but gone before,' we 
rely upon our readers for forgiveness. To 
the subject then. A friendly limb-of- 
the-law, whose smithy was directly op- 
posite to that of Mr Rasper, had kindly 
invited a number of kindred spirits to 
sup with him a few nights previous to 
the Christmas of 183 — , in which invi- 
tation the names of Rasper and Teucha- 
ton, among others, were included. It 
was of course a l»cheloric assemblage, 
where the hypocrisy and coquetry essen- 
tial in the society of the opposite sex 
were unnecessary, and every man was 
held to be at free quarters, empowered 
with unconditional liberty to forage for 
enjoyment. Rasper had been detained 
by *01d Stef^ Wheeler,' as he was face- 
tiously pleased to dub his governor, to 
catch the London mail, or do some other 
such bit of errandism, so that he was too 
late for supper; and as the fragmentary 
residue thereof would have tended more 
to provoke than allay a naturally keen 
appetite, his only alternative was to diew 
the cud, and inwardly irrigate his corpo- 
real frame with the dew which is said to 
have its origin in the mountains, of which 
there was an unusual supply before him. 
During'the evening there were the usual 
excessive expressions of friendship; gene- 
ral invitations reciprocated; and, at a far- 
ther stage of the proceedings, aiguments 
were raised, the discussion of which was 
conducted without any regard to order or 
decorum, it being found that the under- 
standing was not more obtuse when all 
spoke at the same time. We cannot 
account for it, either philosophically 
or otherwise, but on the occasion of 
Mr Rasper emitting some unintelligible 
professions of fraternity and friendship, 
and denouncing avarice and all manner 
of exclusiveness, in an unqualified yet 
very husky voice, he requested all pre- 
sent, host and guests, to do his * humble 
crevice' (so he termed it) the honour of 
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their presence on Ohiistmas-eve at half- 
past eight 

* Harmony Hall and its lord will be but 
too happjto«ee yon all there/ finished Bob, 
with many 'hiccups and insidious winks. 

* Rasper and Harmony Hall for ever !' 
shouted one, while the animate member 
of bis exclamatory well-wish gave the 
speaker an unmeaning look of obscurity. 

' Here's to old Rasper/ cried another, 
and he sent the contents of his crystal 
down the aperture whence the Yoice was 
heard. 

*May — G'rasper — never— die — !* was 
the wish of a third, expressed in short 
instalments, and innocently conferring a 
very tenacious appellation on the object 
ef bis regard, by prefixing the letter 6 to 
that gentleman's surname. This, how- 
ever, might have been either overlooked 
or pardoned, had not the invocation, in 
its above unfinished state, caused Mr 
Rasper some anxiety about the probabi- 
lity of his being left as a sublunary mo- 
nument of his race, when the gentleman, 
after a pause, appended the word * alone' 
to his sententious exclamation, whidi im- 
mediately removed our friend's fears. 

Many similar incoherent blessings were 
showered on Bob Rasper^s oblivious head, 
and after some fugitive snags of recita- 
tion, of which * There was a sound of 
revelry by night' was the most raptu- 
rously received, this brotherly congrega- 
tion separated, to meet again on Ghrist- 
Hias-eve at * Harmony Hail/ the private 
residence of Mr Robert Rasper. Just as 
the last-mentioned gentleman had begun 
a precarious method of locomotion home- 
wards — a side-run and halt alternately — 
he was charged to be sure of having * a 
good stiff rabbit, and as much sap as 
swim it;' but no man can do two thirgs 
properly at the same time, and Bob heed- 
lessly pursued the ur^^ even tenor of his 
way/ as being the most important of the 
two considerations. 

The following day found Rasper in that 
unsettled state which is always the sequi- 
tur of a night's over-indulgence, an inhe- 
ritance which might well be dispensed 
with; but we all know, and Rasper would 
likely be aware of the botanical fact also, 
that * there is no rose without its thorn.' 
The liquid doctrine of eschewing all things 
edible^ and imbibing frequent draughts of 
the *invigorator,' which he so persever- 
ingly exemplified on this occasion, indi- 
cated a disqualification for the due dis- 
charge of his official duties to Mr Stephen 
7—6 



Wheeler. This was even a passable state 
of matters, but what would his feelings 
have been, had his memory proved faith- 
ful in regard to the invitation of the pre- 
vious evening; for the innocent Rasper 
was wholly obUvious of the hospitality he 
had promised his friends. ' Where igno- 
rance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise/ is a 
proverbial sentiment of more beauty than 
truth, and for Rasper to remain in this 
blissful state of ignorance of the hospi- 
table responsibilities he had incurred in 
aberrative moments, was only heaping up 
mischief for the evil day. His memory, 
however, was soon enlightened on this 
subject. 

* Ho, Raspy ! ' was the morning salu- 
tation of one of the future revellers at 
Harmony Hail, as he overtook that un- 
fed remnant of humanity, on his way to 
the Parliament House, in a deep state of 
despondency, a day or two after the even- 
ing scene before described. * What's par- 
ticularly the matter now? Man was 
made to mourn, but a writer^s clerk has 
no claim to that privilege. You look 
by all the world as if yon had made your 
breakfast of prepared wormwood. Any- 
thing unpleasant?' 

* Nothing — nothing uncommon/^ re- 
plied Mr Wheeler's deputy, reflecting at 
the same time on the merciless conduct 
of Mrs Ruggles, who had but an hour 
before threatened to stop the supplies, 
unless Bob immediately enlarged her trea- 
sury. 

* Glorious fun on Christmas-eve — eh? 
Mistletoe-bough, Bob!' and here the 
speaker warbled forth some * wild notes' 
about * a good old country gentleman, all 
of the olden time/ by which he obviously 
meant that Robert Rasper, Esq. of Har- 
mony Hall, was a singularly happy repre- 
sentation of that picture of rustic retire- 
ment. 

Bob's gratification at this bit of mirth 
was testified by an unsuccessful attempt 
at risibility. 

* Where are you to have your Christ- 
mas goose?' inquired the latter^ in a 
vacant mood. 

' Where ! at your own lodgings^ I be- 
lieve, and according to your own invita- 
tion too.' 

Bob emphatically denied having be- 
haved so extravagantly. 

'Very accommodating principle that 
of yours,' replied the other; • but it won't 
exactly suit. Do you not remember 
something of a long interlocutor having 
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been wound up at Freeman*^ feast the 
other night, with a kind inyitation to the 
meeting to sup at Hannony Hidl on 
Christmas?' 

The mist which had douded the pro- 
ceedings of thAt evening from Rasper's 
mind, began rapidly to clear away, and, 
before the two gentlemen separated, he 
was too firmly convinced of the indiscre- 
tion he had committed; and of this he 
had abundance of corroborative proof 
during the course of the day, from several 
others who had also been included in 
the general invitation. He soon disco- 
vered the awkward position in which he 
had placed himself for his larder was 
never stocked except for immediate wants, 
and his cellarage was not at any time ex- 
tensive. These circumstances, in con- 
nection with Mrs Ruggles' unpardonable 
incivility before alluded to, were obstacles 
which made him dubious of the propriety 
of hazarduig an entertaioment on the 
most moderate scale. Mr Rasper, how- 
ever, prepared himself for the task he had 
undertaken. A draft upon Wheeler*s 
resources, applied towards payment of 
Mr8R.'s account, served to appease that 
lady's wrath, and a promise to pay in a 
very short time, although of less weight, 
was received with an abrupt injnnction 
to be sure that that promise should be 
duly honoured, otherwise a notice to quit 
would be the result. With a little wha- 
ling and finessing, he succeeded in win- 
ning her consent to a Christmas feast of 
modest pretensions; and, in this state of 
domestic comfort, he awaited his engage- 
ment with considerable anxiety. And, at 
this pause in Mr Raspei^s arrangemcDts, 
we may take the liberty of describing the 
interior of the domicile in which he was 
to wassail with his friends. 

Mrs Rttggles' moveable property hav- 
ing been the furnishing of a previous ge- 
neration, and the legacy of her progeni- 
tors, the antiquity of Rasper's conveni- 
ences would have been of greater import- 
ance in the estimation of Jonathan Old- 
buck's antiquarian fraternity than any 
other qualification they possessed — ^in- 
deed, they had the near prospect of pub- 
lic exposure, under the attractive influ- 
ence of three golden balls. The lodger's 
taste for the &e arts had been consulted 
by the adornment of the walls, at wide 
irregular intervals, with a few fiery-co- 
loured full-length portraits, twelve inches 
by five, of tragediennes in favourite cha- 
racters, some of which, however, had 



been decapitated and otherwise muti- 
lated in the course of time, while a large 
literaiy resemblance of the *Tree of 
Drunkenness' (!) occupied a prominent 
position above the fireplace. The visible 
part of the inmate's private property con- 
sisted of an old hat-box of doubtful age, 
with a label outside, purporting that 
there was a *Ohapeau a Paris' within; 
but, had the visiter's curiosity prompted 
him to raise the lid, the proprietor's tai- 
loring apparatus, and certain nondescript 
articles of linen wear, very much soiled, 
would have met his look. The libiury 
was composed of a few well-thumbed 
works of fiction, an old almanack of a 
bygone year, with a corresponding Street 
Directory to match; and the theological 
section consisted of a fragmentary ba- 
lance of the Shorter Catechism, and a 
couple of clasped volumes, which should 
have been his pocket companions once 
a-week at least, but which were of more 
seldom requisition. The most of those 
volumes had another name than Mr Ras- 
per's written on the fly-leaves. When 
we lengthen the inventory with sundry 
items of tobacco machinery, and a slender 
walking-stick, not unlike a carpet-switch, 
we have enumerated the chief articles of 
Bob Rasper's household property. Such, 
then, was the place where that gentle- 
man was to figure as the presiding genius 
of a Christmas feast. 

Mr Wheeler's chambershad been earlier 
closed on the evening of the 25th of De- 
cember, 183-,than usual, for the governor 
had gone to recreate his person with a 
feast — will we add — 'of reason and the 
flow of soul ! ' We do not know, and we 
care as little. The confidential clerk.had 
also vacated his seat, and was now at 
Harmony Hall, preparing to receive com- 
pany. * All went merry as a marriage- 
beir— at least hitherto this had been the 
case; Mrs Ruggles being in a very gra- 
cious mood, and this was the principal 
screw that Bob hinged upon. 

*A merry Christmas to you, Rasper,' 
rung repeatedly through the welkin of 
that gentleman's apartment, as his guests 
arrived, while a raking fire of small artil- 
lery was kept up at intervals about 
'single misery' and 'double bUss,' 'old 
files and young Raspers,' with all which 
Rasper seemed very much delighted. The 
guests having all arrived, the cloth was 
laid, and, in a short time afterwards, 
Bob's Christmas cheer was in the speedy 
process of being numbered with the 
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things that were. Pharaoh's lean cattle 
could not have shown better digestive 
powers. The doth removed, Bob's 0. P. 
(we forget how many stages of redaction 
it had undergone) was produced, and plied 
with friendly energy, so much so, indeed, 
that the host found it necessary to make 
a second investment in fire-water to sup- 
ply the demands. Health, wealth, and 
prosperity, and much more, had been in- 
voked with great perseverance in fiivonr 
of each individually and all collectively, 
and the spiritual influence of the bowl 
was manifesting itself in a very noisy 
manner, when the gentleman who occu- 
|»ed the end of the table opposite Bob 
rose, at the general request of his friends, 
to beg an additional favour to the many 
they had already received from their 
worthy host, and that &vour was to be 
a mimcal one. They were all aware of 
Mr Rasper's acquirements in melody, 
and— - 

* Rasper's song!' cried one, enforcing 
his demand with a reckless smash at the 
table, that nearly annihilated the cracked 
crystal. 

* We won't go home till morning,' sug- 
gested another, who appeared to be a 
recumbent fixture to the chair he sat 
upon. 

^Begone, dull care,' bawled a third. 

* Happy land,' was the recommenda- 
tion of a seemingly ha^y gentleman, 
whose chief god was Bacchus; and the call 
for bacchanalian minstrelsy had become 
so deafening, that Rasper had to signify 
his acquiescence with their wishes. His 
vocal machinery having been prepay 
cleared and moistened, he sung, in a shrill 
dolorous voice, the following original 
snatch of versification, entitled 

THE SONO OF THB OLBBK. 

AiB— * The song of the Shirt.* 

With fingers inky and cramp*d. 
Scribbling for threepence a-sheet, 

A gentleman sat in a sleeveless cdat, 
Upon a three-legg'd seat. 
Write 1 write! write! 

Gammon, quibble, and plea, 
Work through the livelong night, 

Wearied and worn though you be. 

Write! write! write! 
Tour midnight vigils keep ! 

And write! writel write! 
Three hours are enough for sleep ! 

It's oh I to be a slave 
In * the free-est nation on yearth* 

rtsoh! for death or the grave, 
Or that we had ne'er got birth ! 



Write! write! write! 
Till midnight's past and gone. 

Write ! write \ write I 
Till your dailv bread is won ! 

Seedy, weed v, and worn. 
Ready to fall down and die, 

This harnessing cannot be borne. 
The heart cannot always sigh 1 

Oh i lords with bonded estates. 
Oh I men who would fight for a straw, 

'Tis a hazardous game that you play, 
FoBTUHs's less fickle than Law. 
Write! write! write! 

Externals give signs of decay, 
This coa^ now so seamy and white. 

Was erst the most handsome and gay ! 

» « « « « 

Rasper's feelings had been so much 
touched with the painful burden of his 
song, that he could proceed no farthcar; 
and, despite the urgent entreaties of His 
auditors to finish it, he settled down into 
an abstracted mood of melancholy, in 
which he was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for a considerable period. The 
reaction, however, soon followed, and the 
mercurial Rasper was again despatched on 
a mission to supply the * flowing bowl' 
(flowing, did we say ? — may have been, is 
the grammar tense we should have used) 
from the excisable stores of the * Wan- 
derer's Rest' across the street; and it was 
during his absence that Mrs Ruggles con- 
tributed her part towards the evening's 
enjoyment, behind the scenes. The guests 
were deeply en^ed in a critical dissec- 
tion of their host's song, when the gas. 
which had lighted up the festive hall 
during the evening, was suddenly with- 
held, to the wild amazement of the in- 
vited gentlemen, who were left in a hori- 
zon of pitchy darkness. It was, perhaps, 
as well that the respective visages of 
these children of darkness were invisible 
at this juncture of their enjoyment, 
otherwise the perplexity and vexation 
depicted there might have given cause 
for ridicule. As it was, however, their 
only remedy was to feel for and ad- 
dress each other through the gloom, 
and patiently await the arrival of their 
host, who, they had no doubt, would give 
a satis&ctory reason for the sudden with- 
drawal of Ught, and reinstate them in 
their former state of illumination and 
happiness. Vain hope! They never 
stood in greater need of an extra allow- 
ance of Bob's attribute. Kot less was 
Bob Rasper's dismay, on his return, to 
find a stop put to his entrance, in the 
shape of a locked and bolted door, ono 
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of the best preservatives from midnight 
£Euniliarity we have ever yet found. 
* Raspet^s pass-key was gently insinu- 
ated into the keyhole, bat the door de> 
dined compliance with such mild treat- 
ment, and all his wheedling and screwing 
went for nothing. His situation was 
provoking beyond human endurance — a 
fact which presented itself very vividly to 
his fertile imagination. An exposure was 
a ruinous calamity, and the thought of it 
ahnost overwhelmed him in despair. His 
rage at this dishonourable deed was ex- 
cess 'vc; but, after ci^ming his troubles 
with a personal application of the inspir- 
ing contents of the bottle, he applied his 
ear to the key-hole to ascertain how mat- 
ters within were progressing; but an omi- 
nous silence prevail^. 

' Sally, Sally,' hissed Bob through the 
opening before spoken of, to the little 
bleareyed domestic of the house — * Sally 
—there now— do— just once more — ^and 
m ' 

Here he stopped, for he did not posi- 
tively know what he might, could, or 
would do, and he was seldom guilty of 
false promises. He had been occupied 
for a considerable length of time in bait- 
ing Sally with all manner of persuasive 
expedients to induce her to * open Sesame,' 
but with no success; and the sounds of 
impatience and turbulence, from the im- 
prisoned birds within, had prompted him 
to open a foot-batteiy agamst the door, 
when a heavy tramp was heard coming 
down-stairs, and, on tuminground. Rasper 
was enabled, by the glare of a small lan- 
tern that flashed vividly before him, to 
find that a muffled gentleman, with the 
characters * 73 A' exhibited on the collar 
of his outer protection, had come to his 
assistance, and that at the spedal request 
of Mrs Ruggles, although Bob was igno- 



rant of the foot. The door now opened 
as if by its own accord, and Sally, for- 
merly so impervious to sound, now lighted 
these two worthies into the dark chamber, 
whibt the amiable Mrs R. held the room- 
door lyar by the handle, and grinned 
maliciously upon the crest^len revellers 
within. The truth now revealed itself 
very clearly. No sooner had her lodger 
gone out fDr his spiritual supply, than 
that lady resolved, in charity to Bob*s 
pecuniary wants, and in consideration of 
the lateness of the hour, to put a stop to 
the carousal, by extinguishing the light 
and fastening the door against that gen- 
tleman's return, and it was only when 
her ire was excited by the threats of dis- 
turbance, that she called in the guardian 
of the night to her aid. 

Rasper's friends were by no means satis- 
fied with this summary mode of dismissal, 
and, when preparing for their journey 
homeward, they vented their spleen upon 
that venerable lady in very disrespectful 
terms. 

' Never mind, Rasper— better lucknext 
sitting,' was the parting consolation he 
received, as his friends took their leave; 
*and a tinker's blessing to you, old Mo- 
ther SmfuL' 

' A merry Christmas to you all, gentle- 
men,' retorted the lady, *and many suck 
may you see;' and with this charitable 
wish the door closed upon the retiring 
revellers, and the Christmas feast was 
over. 

Mr Rasper has nev^ since had any 
domestic splores; and when hospitable 
inclinations trouble him, he wisely sup- 
presses them, under the conviction that 
there is a time and place for everything 
— ^the time for which has not agun ar- 
rived, and the place is certainly not 
^Habmont Hall.' 



JUDGING FEOM APPE-AEANCE S. 



Few things are more characteristic of a 
man than his handwriting; and amongst 
those few are the accompanying features 
of his epistolary communications. If you 
have no opportunity of personal inter- 
course with an individual whose character 
you desiro to estimate, by all means ma- 



nage to see one of his letters. Every fea- 
ture of it will suggest an inference. Its 
writer's education will be indicated by 
the state of his grammar and the quality 
of his penmansMp; his habits of thought 
will evince themselves in the manner, as 
well as in the matter, of his oommunica- 
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tion, and in the apparent slowness or ra- 
pidity, carelessness or elaboration, with 
which it has been composed; whilst his 
profession or occupation may, to some 
extent, be inferred from the style of his 
handwriting — ^the lawyer, the tradesman, 
and the merchant's clerk, for instance, 
each having their distinctive peculiarities 
of caligraphy. Even the materials he has 
used imve their significance. The ink of 
fashion and vanity is blue; that of igno- 
rance, gravy colour. Draft paper is disre- 
spectfiS; Bath post, provincial; fancy 
paper, affected. The man of business uses 
an adhesive envelope; the old-fashioned 
tradesman still sticks to a wafer; the 
pompous man treats you to wax and his 
crest; the seal of the illiterate bears the 
impression of a button, a sixpence, a 
thimble, or a thumb. Blots indicate 
clumsiness; crooked lines, nervousness; 
words omitted show haste; much flou- 
rishing is symptomatic of vanity; an ela- 
borate signature is a sign of egotism. 
By the way, if a man signs his name all in 
small letters, it is a common and natu- 
ral notion, but an erroneous one, to attri- 
bute the peculiarity to modesty; instead, 
the real cause is ignorance. 

So much for a man's letters. But may 
not other things belonging to him be also 
as characteristic ? Of course we allude to 
matters oat of the domain of physiogno- 
mical sdence; for that character is writ- 
ten upon the countenance, and that so 
legibly that those who run may read, is 
beyond dispute. By name, multitudes 
know nothing of physiognomy; but, prac- 
tically, all are physiognomists; unconaci- 
onsly, perhaps, but none the less really, 
we have all based our estimates of the 
mental qualities of nearly every one we 
know to a very considerable extent upon 
their looks; we have all formed decided 
opinions respecting many whom we have 
never heard speak, and have never heard 
spoken of, and of whom we know no- 
thing but the personal appearance; we 
never glance, however rapidly or super- 
ficially, at a firesh face, without instantly 
deciding upon the mental worth and dis- 
position of its owner. Indeed, so unmis- 
takeably is human character inscribed 
upon the human countenance, that the 
one forms to the other an index, the 
figures upon which even the brutes can 
often read. Horses and dogs, for in- 
stance, firequently take violent likings or 
dislikings to individuals at first sight, 
which iBdngs or didikings are not et»ily 



alteraUe. Children are the aptest physi- 
ognomists ii\ existence. To say nothing of 
the preferences which children over tl^ee 
months old evince for some individuals 
over others, who has not observed what 
appears to be the caprice, but is in reality 
the infallible intuitive judgment, which 
children of a somewhat larger growth 
evince in the selection of those of whom 
they ask assistance? Take, as an in- 
stance, the poor little gkl who is stand- 
ing at a door till she can get some one to 
ring the street-belL She clearly has no 
predilections as to size; for a man and 
woman have both passed unaccosted; she 
did not like thenr looks. Now, however, 
a youth is passii^ hastily, and the child, 
instantiy discerning the pleasant coun- 
tenance of her benefactor, speeds toward 
him, and makes shrill application. The 
resultshows thatshe was right in her judg- 
ment The individual addressed takes the 
appeal as a compliment, as he ought to do, 
performs the requested service, and then, 
with a Mendly nod, goes smilmg on his 
way. 

There is thus no question as to the ex- 
istence of physiognomical signs of cha- 
racter. The suggestion made above had 
reference to signs of quite another de- 
scription. We think that it is possible 
to leave the countenance entirely out of 
the question, and yet from external signs 
alone to judge of the mental quality— ay, 
not of that only, but also of the profession, 
the social position, and even the momen- 
tary mental occupation— K>f those we meet, 
as readily as a fruit merdiant can tell the 
quality of an orange from its rind. A few 
instancei^ drawn from our own experience, 
will illustrate what we mean. 

To commence our observations in the 
street: — ^the man who is thinking of the 
future invariably looks up; he who reflects 
upon the past looks down; he who looks 
straight before him is exclusively occu- 
pied by the present; he who looks right and 
left is thinking of nothing in particular; 
he who looks often behind him is assuredly 
thinking of his creditors; he who walks 
slowly is consulting, meditating or cal- 
culating; he who goes very quickly has 
some important business on his mind; he 
who runs is anticipating a success in some 
matter of money, vanity, or love. A simple 
style of dress, negligent but clean, a pace 
neither quick nor dow, and a gait which 
avoids equally the extremes of precision 
and slovenliness, indicate a sensible, seri- 
ous, gentlemanly person. The man who 
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seems to have just come out of a band- 
box, who brushes his hat with his hand, 
dusts his trousers with his pocket hand- 
kerchief, and refreshes the facings of his 
coat with his sleeves, is generally precise, 
fastidious, and often little-minded. He 
who displays large gold chains, and a pro- 
fusion of rings, cameos, and brooches, is 
a provincial parvenUy a member of the 
swell mob, a quack Israelite, or an Italian 
prince. 

Next with regard to the hair, and the 
ways of wearingit: — ^The would-be original 
parts his hau: up the middle, or shaves it 
close like a Chinese mandarin. The 
hairdresser, the dancer, the concert- 
singer, and the fop, wear their hair 
oiled, curled, brushed and divide into 
two equal or unequal portions, like the 
hair of themodel gentlemaninthefashion- 
books. Long diity hair, which greases 
the collar, and falls upon the should^, 
belongs only to the pretended philosopher, 
the religious enthusiast, and the unplea- 
sant-looking man, who sells hal^ienny 
whirligigs in the back streets of the 
metropolis. Stiff, coarse hair indicates 
obstinacy; flat, smooth hair, patience; 
curly hair almost always denotes vivacity 
and a love of active amusement Bald- 
ness is often a sign of active intelligence, 
but, when the bald person attempts 
to drag his hair from the back to the 
front, or from the side to the top of his 
head, a mean and vulgar disposition may 
be reasonably inferred. Premature grey 
hair expresses disappointment, physic^ or 
mental suffering, excessive labour, or noc- 
turnal dissipation. Moustaches now cha- 
racterise journalists, musicians, and work- 
men in the arts. They are also worn by 
others who think them becoming, health- 
ful, natural, or convenient, and especially 
by those who have not any worth men- 
tioning. The beard and moustaches, both 
unchecked and luxuriant, are the property 
of German reformers, vegetarians, social- 
ists, transcendental poets and artistic 
lions — for the last of whom they would 
seem to serve the purposes of manes. 

From the hair to the hat is a naturally 
suggestive transition. He who wears his 
hat over one ear is a coward, a boaster, or 
a gent; he who wears it stuck on the back 
of his head is a simpleton; he who wears 
it raised up at the back of his head, and 
lowered over his eyes, is saturnine or ag- 
gravating; he who presses it down per- 
pendicularly over his eyes is a miser, a 
grumbler, or a misanthrope; he whose 



hat is always smooth aud brilliant ki 
of an orderly and methodical disposi- 
tion; he who wears a peaked hat, or one 
with a wonderful rim, or one with a broad 
riband — ^in a word, who wears a hat un- 
like other people's— is generally affected 
and pretentious. Felt hats are worn by 
those who prefer ease to el^;ance, and are 
iA an independent disposition. Quakers 
and Frenchmen affect the white beaver, 
the Qaul preferring his with a long nap 
and a convulsiverim. If the reader wishes 
to obtain the credit of being a philoso- 
pher, let him get a low-crowned hat 
with a very wid^ rim. If he aims at 
originality, he will adopt the shape of a 
sugar-loa^ or that of a shaving-dish re- 
versed. 

Nor is there less character in the stidc 
that a man carries than in the hat he 
wears. A thick sticl^ is awkward; a very 
tall stick is official: a swordstick is me- 
lodramatic; a very slight stick is silly; a 
bamboo is behind the age; a stick form- 
ing an umbrella, a telescope, a flageolet, or 
a fishing-rod, is stupid. The boy assum- 
ing the man trails his stick upon the 
ground; the countryman in town makes 
his stick take as many steps as himself; 
the city apprentice rattles his caneagainst 
the railings; the man-about-town keeps 
the handle of his at his mouth, his chedc, 
or his chin; the sporting man carries his 
dose against his arms; the melancholy 
man carries his parallel with his 1^; the 
cheerful man pats the palm of his left 
hand with the handle of his; the absent 
man with his hits everything he meets, 
not excepting the legs of the passers-by; 
the blind man taps his against the curb* 
stone; the retired tradesman carries his 
under his arm; the idler carries his in 
both hands upon his back. 

Salutations are sometimes indicative of 
character — always of the relations exist- 
ing between the saluter and the saluted. 
The ^married man salutes the bachelor 
patronisingly; two rival lovers bite their 
lips on meeting; the debtor bows with 
embarrassment; the creditor with fami- 
liarity. Friendship expresses itself by 
the hand; love speaks chiefly through the 
eyes. Two men who became known to 
each other at a party pay their respects 
laughingly. They would, on the contrary, 
assume their gravest aspect, even at ft 
halmasqn^, if they had become acquainted 
at a funenU. 

As tor our cravats, they change accord- 
ng to oar age. Up to that of teo, ov 
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necks are left at liberty. As fieu' as eigh- 
teen, the cravat is a matter of utility; 
from twenty to twenty-five, it is an article 
of taste; at thirty it is an object of study 
»we begin to Brummelise; at forty it is 
a work of art. Having passed this age, 
onr last pretensions to elegance (which have 
already outlived the quality itself some 
fifteen years perhaps) become extinct. Our 
cravat does as it likes — we take no heed 
of it. It gets flabby and bumiliated; the 
shirt-collar rides rough-shod over it, or 
it becomes & kind of bag, in which we bury 



the chin, the mouth, and s<Huetimes even 
the end of the nose. 

We not need accumulate illustrations of 
our idea. The reader will be able by this 
time tojudge whether or not there is truth 
at the bottom (rf it. We feel certain 
that a little observation will convince 
him that there is, and that enough both of 
profit and amusement may result there^ 
from, to render useful the occasional cul- 
tivation, upon the principles above hinted 
at, of the ait of * Judging from Appear- 
ances.' 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF BOARDINGKHOUSES. 



THB PIBTT BOABDING-HOUSE. 

Werb we simply guided by our own in- 
clinations^ it is more than probable that 
we should blink the responsibility of writ- 
ing this chapter. We don't afifect to 
despise that respectable proverb which 
asserts that nothing can touch piteh with- 
out being defiled. But in our capacity 
of pen-and-ink photographist, we cannot 
afford to ignore the existence of the Dirty 
Boarding-House. Our book would be in- 
complete without it. Having no choice, 
then, but to proceed, we do so— premis- 
ing that the reader shall not be detained 
longer than is necessary within the un- 
cleanly establishment we select as an ex- 
treme type of a class of dwellings which 
are are only toe numerous. 

It is a dingy, narrow-fronted, three- 
storey edifice, in a mean street on the east 
side of the town, within two doors of one 
of our busiest thoroughfares. Its mistress, 
a lady of Irish extraction, has retained, in 
full perfection, that lively antipathy to 
soap-and-water characteristic of her na- 
tionality. Her husband is a policeman. 
And six or seven ubiquitous children 
impart the reverse of gladness to their 
mutual household. 

Mrs hydrophobia is equally ma- 
nifest in her person, children, and esta- 
blishment — the former bemg large, loose, 
oleaginous and black- worsted-stockinged; 
the second, unkempt, inodorous, and rag- 
ged; and the three emphatically dirty. 
Her hair is red, and coiffe d la horsetail. 
Her dress favours the spectator with 
glimpses of h^ stays. She has a gene- 



rally untied, stringy, down-at-heel-and- 
go-to-bed'With-her-clothes-on aspect. No 
good man could look at her without a 
wish to put her under a pump. Which 
would be also his impulse with respect 
to the children. 

Their ages range from three months to 
dght years, the minors being vociferous 
twins. Their &fifections are confined to dirt- 
pies, candies, dead cats, and the gutters of 
the vicinity. It is diflScult to avoid tread- 
ing on them as you mount the staircase^ 
which is generally — if we may be al- 
lowed the expression — ^in a squirmy con- 
dition. 

The premises are of peculiar construc- 
tion. A little dry-goods establishment, 
having no connection with them, occupies 
the lower storey; ascent to the upper rooms 
being gained by the narrow and exces- 
sively dirty staircase just alluded to. 
These extend over a boot-store in the ad- 
jacent thorou^fare, as we discovered on 
the first night of our sojourn in the Dirty 
Boarding-House. We were then inducted 
into a small room, very like the interior 
of a collapsed diving-belL It had no par- 
ticular shape, and but one window, which 
was hermetically fastened, and looked 
into a sort of shaft, covered at top by a 
cucumber-frame skylight for the purpose 
of illuminating the premises below. Op- 
posite us, in an apartment of similar con- 
struction, we remarked that two of the 
window-panes had been removed — ^possi- 
bly for ventilation — thus allowing one of 
the occupants an opportunity of sticking 
his feet through, and going to sleep in 
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that position. We thought of plagiarising 
the idea— it was in July — ^but were doubt- 
ful as to the result. 

Our neighbours — ^two rough, good-hu- 
moured labouring-men — sometimes played 
the banjo, and sometimes fought in bed. 
They also sent the landlady's eldest son 
out for beer, and generously invited us 
to partake; bringing it into our chamber 
at midnight, in a ewer. And once they 
made our ro6m-mate drunk on New Eng- 
land rum with tobacco in it. He was a 
remarkably ugly boy, the expression of 
whose countenance could only be com- 
pared to that of a bilious codfish attempt- 
ing to swallow a cannon-ball. He used 
to make himself ill in attempting to smoke 
strong cigars, and at first manifested an 
inclination to become unpleasantly confi- 
dential on the subject of his * busts.' He 
received our advice — ^to confine his in- 
dulgences to pea-nuts and the Bowery pit 
— with indignation. 

Heat and insect phlebotomists — after 
four nights' occupancy of this apartment 
— effected our reffiovai to another. This 
was a little room over the passage, which 
had been whitewashed no later than three 
years ago; and where we had the un- 
fiiiared privilege of feeding myriads of 
creeping carnivori. We never saw * Red 
Rovers* in such profusion or of equal 
ferocity. They would have reduced a 
Daniel Lambert to an anatomical prepa- 
ration in the course of one summer. We 
soon learned why the old English poets 
made the devil lord of insects. * Ne'er 
a king's son in Christendom could be 
better bitten.* We were spotted all over 
like a leopard, and had to go to sleep 
with a lamp and matches by our bed- 
side; waking up regularly to half-hourly 
haUiiea — or, rather, to explosive and in- 
odorous cremations. Of the size of these 
vampires our readers may form some idea, 
by the fact that there was an awful legend 
current among the boarders, that the 
crystal of a watch had been broken by an 
elderly bed-bug tumbling upon it ! 

If the speculative question propounded 
by Lowell's ' Parson Wilbur' — whether 
Noah was justified in preserving this 
portion of the animal tribe — had been 
submitted to the inmates of the Dirty 
Boarding-House, we are confident that a 
most emphatic negative would have been 
rendered ! The opinion of the learned 
Italian Jesuit, Qiulio Oordara, that in- 
sects did not exist in Paradise, but were 
created subsequently to the fbr the 



especial annoyance of mankind — might 
have been received with favour. 

Bed-making was performed at any 
hour from 3 to 7 p.m., by a relative of the 
landlady's, who also officiated as cook and 
general attendant. One room, extending 
from front to rear, over the dry-goods 
store, served as parlour, kitchen, and 
dining-room, A big white screen con- 
cealed the culinary department from ge- 
neral observation ;- behind which— judging 
from auricular-olfactory testimony — was 
a mixed-up arrangement of pots and 
pans, babies, crockery, cradles, cooking- 
stoves, and blankets. We believe the 
landlady, her husband, children, and ser- 
vants, slept there. In the public half the 
boarders used to divert themselves by 
killing cockroaches of evemngs. 

The diet provided at the Dirty Board- 
ing-House was plentiful, though porky 
—swine's flesh forming its staple. For- 
gies — ^purchased in their decadence from 
perambulatory fish-venders — sometimes 
varied this anti-Hebraical peculiarity. 
The coffee tasted like diluted molasses, 
flavoured with roast peas, chicory, Flan- 
ders-brick, and dirt. The hashes were 
tallowy. The buckwheat cakes partook 
equally of the characteristics of flannel 
and gutta percha, and sometimes had 
insects (known as croton-water bugs) in 
them. But pork was the universal dish. 
Everybody was over-porked. Boarders 
had rashes brought out upon them in 
consequence, and we remember one con- 
sulting a doctor under the impression 
that he had contracted varioloid. 

There might have been a dozen of 
boarders. The aristocrats of the place 
were a dispensary doctor (who generally 
fuddled himself on Monday morning, and 
continued in that condition until Saturday 
night); a dry-goods clerk from the store 
below; and a young man engaged in the 
wholesale fish-exporting business down- 
town. The latter used to perfume the 
room with a bouquet de saU-tnaJkereL 
Another boarder aspired to the position 
of Pet, and was hated by the rest be- 
cause he brought home butter of an 
athletic description, as an equivalent for 
his entertainment; also—it was said — 
cheating the landlady by altering the 
weight-mark on the top of the firkin. 
In justice, however, be it remarked that 
he could eat of it at table. He even 
professed to like it. 

The *pedc of dirt' assigned by an un- 
pleasant proverb to every member of tiio 
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human family, as part of his ineyitable 
aliment, might have been disposed of in 
a very short time at the Dirty Boarding- 
House. The landlady didn't waste time 
in washing plates, dishes, and other gas- 
tronomic utensils, and a sediment of a 
week's antiquity often collected in the 
bottoms of the pitchers. The knives and 
forks were picturesque and various in size 
and pattern; the backs of the former 
having been worn into a keen edge, and 
most of the latter owning broken dis- 
torted prongs and revolving handles. 
Some bad been repaired with putty, which 
came off in use. (This applies also to 
the plates.) The cruets stood awry, and 
were destitute of stoppers (which might 
account for the presence of haurs and 
crumbs in the ketchup). It was advis- 
able to scrape the surf^ of the salt be- 
fore chipping a hit out for use. The 
tablecloth resembled a map of the United 
States, in consequence of the many parti- 
coloured stains ornamenting it We be- 
lieve it was reversed — once a-fortnight 

The like stoical indifference, amounting 
almost to sublimity, to what ordinary 
mortals affect to consider the decencies 
of daily life, exhibited itself in other 
particulars. In bed-making, one sheet 
only was changed at a time, and many 
of the blankets had large gaps in what 
ought to have been their centres — ^admi- 
rably adapting them to summer use. We 
incline to the belief that the towels (origi- 
nally constructed from ancient coffee-bags) 
were washed but once a-year, though the 
ingenious expedient of shifting them from 
room to room slightly disguised this fact, 
or invested it with the charm of novelty. 
So seldom was broom or brush used in 
our apartment, that on our shedding a 
shirt-button, it lay undisturbed beside 
the washing-stand until rendered invi- 
sible by the fine coating of dust which 
successive weeks deposited upon it. And 
this, too, in spite of the servant's passion 
for keeping windows closed. She and 
her mistress had as great an aversion to 
fresh air as to water. There was always 
an atmosphere of the night before last in 
the dining-room. 

The landlord— a man with a face like 
a dyspeptic bull-dog — we saw very little 
of, He used to come home at all hours 
of the day and night, and generally went 
immediately to bed (behind the scroen), 
though sometimes he might be observed 
lingering about the entry or a low grog- 
gery at tiie oomer of the block. On these 



occasions he was often accompanied by an 
individual possessing the most unmistake- 
ably rascally face we had ever looked upon. 
Let our readers picture to themselves a 
hybrid between an orang-outang and a 
hyena, and it will give them some idea of 
his countenance. Subsequently we lesu-ned 
that the fellow was a Tombs lawyer, wMch, 
in a manner, justified his physiognomy. 

Boarders were expected to pay up 
promptly in the Dirty Establishment. 
We remember a row occurring at break- 
fast, on the occasion of a defaulter taking 
his seat before settling for the past week. 
After much verbal pro&nity on both sides, 
the policeman attempted to eject his lodger, 
seizing him by the hau: of his head for 
that purpose. They tumbled down-stairs 
together, and into a fight at the bottom. 
Our landlord had the worst of it, nor was 
he rescued from his antagonist until his 
wife and the servant came to his assist- 
ance. The nose of the latter young lady 
sustained some injury in the conflict, and 
resembled a damaged tomato for three 
days afterward. 

This damsel (who was much horrified 
on the above occasion by the doctor's 
proposition to amputate her proboscis) 
might have been selected as the extreme 
type of objectionable Bidd^ness, She 
never took off her clothes, washed or 
combed herself, or went out-of-doors. 
Her intellect was not equal to the com- 
prehension of a simple request, and repe- 
tition confused her. You might have 
sown potatoes in her brogue, it was so 
thick. She would have been perfectly 
contented on an exclusive diet of the 
skins of her national vegetable, and to- 
bacco. She had but a limited idea of 
cause and effect. We have seen her fill 
a stove with big lumps of anthracite, and 
apply a solitaty match to the bottom f6r 
the purpose of producing ignition; have 
known her to trim a lamp with vinegar— 
or what passed for it (diluted vitriol) in the 
Dirty Boarding-House. An unfortunate 
partiality for smoking often brought her 
within danger of extempore and involuntary 
StUteeismyOa she was frequently discovered 
in a state of slow combustion, in conse- 
quence of the presence of unextinguished 
pipes in her pocket. We put her out 
once with the contents of a slop-pail. It 
didn't make her dirtier. Also she had 
several narrow escapes from blowing her- 
self up with camphene, which, we doubt 
not, she will finally effect ' We shall 
read of it in the papers some day. 
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In the ceiling of the room overlook- 
ing the adjoining thoroughfare — a large 
one containing four bedi — there was a 
trap-door, affording egress on to the root 
Here, on summer nights, the boarders 
would assemble, in their shirt-sleeyes, to 
indulge in beer and short pipes— occa- 
sionally varying those contemplative en- 
joyments by pelting the cats, with whidi 
the neighbouring roofs abounded. Once 
they borrowed a fowling-piece, which, 
being loaded with small shot, brought 
many feline flirtations to a tragic con- 
clusion. The victims, if obtainable, were 
generally dropped down their owners' 
chimneys. This subsequently led to a 
discontinuance of the practice. Another 
amusement, introduce by the doctor, 



met with great favour. It consisted in 
standing at a window on Sunday after- 
noons, and dazzling the eyes of pede- 
strians or occupants of opposite houses 
with the reflection produced by agitat- 
ing a looking-glass. A gaunt carpenter 
and his wife (Spiritualists) actually in- 
vited a roomful of Mends to witness this 
inscrutable phenomena, when, unhappily, 
the secret was discovered in consequence 
of over-zeal on the part of the operators. 
No less than six mirrors, at an equ^ 
number of windows, were in use on that 
occasion. 

Such were the diversions, and such 
our experience, of aDirtyBoarding-House. 
May the reader never have to reside in 
one! 
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In the winter of 1794, General Morcau 
being appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Rhine, established his^ 
head-quarters in the city of Strasburg. 

Strasburg is a pleasant, spirited, and 
hospitable town, especially to the military 
stranger, for the Alsacians are all sol- 
diers, and have consequently a brotherly 
feeling toward those in the profession of 
arms; almost all the old men are veteran 
pensioners, and the youths' highest aspi- 
rations are for the arrival of their eigh- 
teenth year, and their consequent en- 
trance into the service of their country. 

When the * call' is sounded in Alsace, 
every tradesman who leaves his shop, 
every peasant who hastens from his cot- 
tage, knows how to load a musket, handle 
a sabre, and manage a horse; and their old 
proverb of *AtUant d^hommes, atUant de 
soldat^ — * As many men, so many soldiers 
have we* — ^is a true one literally; which is 
more than can be said of most proverbs. 

Being so warlike, they necessarily have 
the failings of such a character, and are 
therefore somewhat hot-headed, or rather 
do not possess the saint-like forbearance 
that might be hoped of them; but they 
certainly do possess' eminently the neces- 
sary qualifications for making the best 
Kght cavahy of France; and their prone- 
ness to quarrel generally finds proper out- 
let in this servicei or in chastising the 



vapourings of some military bully who 
may happen to be among their garrison. 

At the period of which we write, there 
was a certain young hussar captain named 
Foumier, who figured rather conspicu- 
ously in this character, at the head- 
quarters of General Moreau, having ren- 
dered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Strasburgians by his fiery temper, extra- 
ordinary skill with his weapons, and his 
apparently heartless disregard of taking 
life upon trivial provocation. He had, 
moreover, excited an especial hatred 
against himself, by the slaughter of a 
young man named Blumm, the only sur- 
vivor of a once numerous and wealthy 
family in the city, whom, they said, he 
had challenged without cause, and ^ot 
without pity. 

The very day of his funeral. General 
Moreau gave a grand fdte, and the higher 
class of burghers, to which Blumm was 
allied, could not well refuse their presence 
without giving oflfence; while Foumier, 
as an ofiicer of the garrison, was of course 
invited; so that thus the murderer and 
the friends of his victim would be brought 
together, and a violent scene might be 
anticipated. General Moreau knew this, 
and foresaw that the folly of one man 
might thus prejudice the character of the 
whole army. 

* A sensible man would stay away/ said 
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he, ' but FouraiOT will come, if only to 
defy bis enemies.' 

* Faith! then, general,' cried Captain 
Dupont, Moreaa*s youngest aid'4e-camp, 
* the idmplest way will be to send him 
away when he presents himself 

*Bnt,' readied the commander, *to 
send Foumier away is to have *^an affair" 
with him, for I can't dismiss him officially; 
and who would get himself into such a d^- 
ficulty by undertaking to order him out V 

*I wilU'saidDupont. 

The general reflected: 'Well,' said he 
at length, * I agree, on condition that yon 
use my name in the business, and act only 
under my authority; in short, that you 
will be simply the organ of my wishes; 
for I have no desire, my dear Dupont, to 
embroil you with this fire-eater.' 

The young man bowed respectfully, 
and bent his head a little lower than 
was necessary, to conceal a scornful smile, 
excited by lus foresight of the result, in 
spite of i;he caution of his general, and 
his contempt for the danger. 

The evening came; the Hotel de Ville 
was brilliantly lighted; the guests ar- 
rived in crowds; Foumier presented him- 
self in his turn: Dupont lay in wait for 
him in the antechamber, and, before he 
could divest himself of his mantle, ap- 
proached him, demanding — * What do 
you want here 1* 

'Ah! is it you, Dupont? Gk>od-even- 
ing ! Parbleu ! you see what I want; I 
am come to the ball' 

*Are you not ashamed to come here 
the very day of the funeral of that unfor- 
tunate Blumm V 

*No! i'faith!' 

*But what will his friends, his kindred, 
who are in the saloons say?' 

'They may say what they please — I 
care not; and, by the way, what business 
is this of yours?' 

'It is the business of every man of 
spirit !' 

'"Every man of spirit" is mistaken. 
I desire no one to meddle with my affiiirs: 
and now, if you have gotten through with 
your little lecture, let me pass; I want 
to dance.* 

'You cannot dance !' 

• And why not, pray V 

'Because you must leave here imme- 
diately.' 

•Why, I have hardly arrived.' 

'And you cannot arrive as far as the 
saloons; the general orders you to return 
home.' 



' What 1 he dismisses me ? ' 
'No 1 he only prevents your being put 
out.' 

'By heaven ! I think you must be jok- 
ing, with the insult you were charged 
to put upon me ! Do you know what it 
is to show Foumier the door V 

'Pray suspend your swaggering, and 
do me the favour to go: I have engaged 
a partner, and I hear the first bars of 
the waltz!' 

'Listen!' cried Foumier, furiously. 'I 
cannot avenge myself on the general; he 
is my superior officer, and has the right 
of impunity. But you — you are my 
equal; you have dared to bear half the 
insult, you shall pay the whole penalty; 
you must fight me.' 

' I have given you, as politely as pos- 
sible, the message I was charged with,' 
replied Dupont, aJmly. ' I have not pro- 
voked you idly; but I foresaw how this 
would act upon such a Hector as you are. 
Now hear me. You have annoyed me 
long enough with your bullying. I am 
rejoiced at this opportunity, and I shall 
give you a lesson you will not soon for- 
get.' 

Foumier retired, foaming with rage; 
and, as he slowly left the ball, had the 
additional mortification of seeing Dupont 
gaily join the dancers with his fair part- 
ner. 

He passed a restless night; without 
the hope of killing Dupont in the morn- 
ing, he would have been most miserable. 

But the issue of the combat was not 
altogether as he anticipated. Dupont 
gave him a severe wound. 

' You lunge well,' said Foumier, as he 
fell 

* Tolerably, as you see.' 

'Very well; but now that I under- 
stand your trick, you shall not catch me 
again. I will prove it to you when I re- 
cover.' 

' You wish to fight again, then 1* 
'Of course.' 

' As you will; I will not balk you.' 

And in truth, after a few weeks' care, 
Foumier was i^n before his foe; and 
this time it was he who inflicted a wound 
on Dupont; saying to him, 

'You see, you hold your hand too low 
to recover in time, and parrying your 
lunge, I take you thus.' And he put 
three inches of steel in the young man's 
side. 

' Game and game i' cried Dupont; ' the 
rubber next time.' 
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This * rubber' gave rise to some slight 
difficulties. Foumier pretended that, as 
the two former euoounters were held with 
the sword, the decisive combat ought to 
be with the pistol. He urged the most 
plausible reasons, and assumed the most 
insinuating tone, to accomplish this; but 
Dupont claimed the privilege of military 
men to fight with the weapon they usually 
wore. And it was well he maintained 
bis ground $ for Fournier's skill with the 
pistol had become proverbial He had 
taught his servant to hold a small coin 
between his finger and thumb, which he 
struck out with his ball at five-and- 
twenty paces; and frequently some hus- 
sar of his regiment, passing his window 
at a gallop, smoking a pipe, had felt the 
clay shattered between his lips, without 
knowing to what cause to attribute the 
accident: it was Foumier, who, exercising 
with his favourite weapon, had chosen 
the soldier's pipe as his target. Dupont 
was wise, then, to adhere to the swdrd; 
and this was maintained through the nu- 
merous encounters which lengthened this 
duel to the unheard-of period of nineteen 
years. 

The * rubber,' therefore, as Dupont 
called it, broughlT no decisive result: each 
gave the other a slight wound; neither 
had the advantage. And these two wise- 
acres, vexed at this negative termination, 
agreed to continue their meetings until 
one should confess himself conquered. 

One difficulty seemed about to super- 
vene: the regiment of Foumier was to 
enter active service, and quit Strasburg 
the next day. But such a trifle could not 
long arrest such ingenious imaginations, 
and they concocted and entered into the 
following singular covenant:— 

* First, that whenever ly^essieurs Du- 
pont and Foumier should find themselves 
at the distance of thirty leagues from each 
other, each should advance one-half the 
road, to encounter the other, sword in 
hand. Secondly, that if the daties of his 
post should prevent either from absenting 
himself, the other would travel the whole 
distance, thus meeting both the require- 
ments of discipline, and the necessities of 
the contract. Thirdly, that no excuse, 
other than military duty, would be taken. 
And, fourthly, that the present treaty, 
being made in all faith and honour, it 
could only be altered or annulled by 
mutual consent' 

Thus these two monomaniacs fought 
from time to time^ whenever they could 



meet, and a most ourious correspondence 
was carried on between them on the sub- 
ject. 

For instance: * I am invited to break- 
fast with the officers in garrison at Lun6- 
ville,' wrote Foumier, on one occasion, 
*and shall accept theu* kind invitation. 
As you are on leave at Lun6ville, this 
will afiford us, if you like, an opportunity 
for a few passes. Yours, sincerely,' &c 

And again, wrote Dupont: *My dear 
friend, I shall pass through Saltzburg 
on the 5th of November, wait for me at 
the Hotel des Postes; we will fence a 
little, if you are so inclined.' 

Sometimes the promotion of one or the 
other interfered momentarily with the 
r^larity of their meetings; the third 
article of their treaty enjoined obedience 
to military law, and a cessation of hos- 
tilities was thus for a time forced upon 
them by a difference in rank; but grades 
were speedily won then, and they were 
soon equal again. Thus Foumier once 
wrote: 

* My dear Dupont, I hear that the em- 
peror, doing you but justice, has accorded 
you the rank of general of brigade. Ee- 
ceive my sincere congratulations upon an 
advancement which your courage and 
ability well deserve. This afibrds me a 
double satisfaction, since it renews our 
ability to fight on the first opportunity.' 

This singular affiiir at length attracted 
public attentioa Dupont and Foumier 
ever observed the compact in all its strict- 
ness; they were covered with the scars of 
their numerous encounters, yet they still 
preserved then: old passion for fighting. 

General Foumier once with great sim- 
plicity remarked, ' It is very strange that 
I, who have always killed my man, can- 
not get rid of this devilish Dupont.' 

In the army, where Dupont was much, 
and Foumier but little, liked, they said 
commonly, *That General Dupont was the 
best-natured fellow in the world, if Four- 
nier would not annoy him so constantly.' 

At length Dupont received orders to 
join the army of the Grisons. He tra- 
versed Switzerland rapidly, md arrived 
one morning at a small village, where the 
head-quarters of his corps were stationed. 
He was not expected, and no preparation 
had been made to receive him; there was 
not even an inn there. 

The morning was cold and rainy, and 
seeing before him a * chalet,' through 
whose windows shone a glorious fire, and 
whose curious external stairway descended 
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even to his feet, as if coquettishly invit- 
ing him to share mountaiQ hospitality, 
Dupont did not hesitate to mount to the 
door; he found the key in the lock, opened, 
and entered. A man was seated at a 
desk, with his back to the door; at the 
noise of its opening, he turned his head, 
and recognising the intruder, cried, joy- 
ously, 

* Ah! it is you, Dupont 1 we will take 
a turn immediately.' 

It was Foumier who thus spoke. 

* Faith, I am ready !' said Dupont. 

Fournier took his sword from the cor- 
ner of the room; they fell into position; 
they crossed weapons — ^all this passed 
iu a moment. To see, recognise, pro- 
voke, and attack each other, was as na- 
tural and spontaneous as to breathe. It 
was only between the parses that they 
conversed. 

*I thought you employed in the in- 
terior,* said Foumier. 

*The minister giyes me the fourth 
division.' 

Undeed! how fortunate! I command 
the cavaby there. So you have just 
arrived?' 

* This instant.' 

*And thought of me the first thing? 
How amiable of you!' 

* No, really; I did not know you were 
here. Seeing a fire through these win- 
dows, as I was about to pass, I stopped 
to wwm myself.' 

*This exercise will warm you suffi- 
dently.' 

The fight became fiercer. Foumier 
hazarded a pass, which Dupont taking 
advantage of, pushed him so vigorously, 
that he was forced to give back step by 
step. Dupont advanc^ steadily within 
distance, crying, 

' Aha ! you run ! you ran !' 

* Not at all; I only retreat Do you 
think I am going to let you spit me like 
a sparrow?' 

* The room is small; I AaH drive you 
to the wall.' 

* We shall see.' 

* See, then ! ' and as Dupont said this, 
he pressed Foiunier literally into the cor- 
ner, and his sword, piercing the muscles 
of Foumier's neck, pinned him to the 
wooden wall like a family portrait badly 
hung. 

* The devil !' cried the spitted general 

* You did not expect this,' said Dupont. 
' On the contrary, it is you who do not 

what will happen.' 



* Indeed! What is about to happen, 
then?' 

* Why, the moment you draw out your 
sword, I shall thrust mine into your 
stomach, and you will fall.' 

*Tme!' replied Dupont, pressing his 
sword with great force into the logs of 
the cottage wall 

* Well, what the devil are you piercing 
the wood for?' 

* I am taking precautions against your 
lunge in my stomach.' 

* Tou cannot avoid it. The moment 
you withdraw, you die !' 

* I shall not withdraw till you throw 
down your sword.' 

* It is impossible for you to keep your 
arm thus strained for ten minutes; it 
must drop, and you must receive my 
thrast.' 

*Ton are unreasonable. Tour blood 
is flowing, in ten minutes your eyes will 
close.' 

' We shall see.' 

' Very well; I am not impatient.' 

* Nor I: we will abide the result.' 
This contest would probably have been 

prolonged to a fotal termination, had not 
the noise of their dispute at length been 
heard by some officers in another part of 
the house, who coming hastily upon the 
scene, separated, with much difficulty, the 
obstinate combatants. - 

When parted, they each daimed the 
victory; and finally demanded with great 
gravity to be replaced exactly as they 
were when separated — Dupont promising 
to refix his sword through Foumier's 
throat without increasing the wound. 

They were finally obliged to force the 
latter to bed, and the former out of the 
chalet. 

Such a result was not calculated to 
cool their ardour for fighting, and they 
continued from time to time to give each 
other fresh scars. Th^y crossed swords 
in Germany, in Poland, in Spain, in Rus- 
sia, and in Italy. Time progressed 
meanwhile: they became generals of di- 
vision, grand cross of all the orders, dig- 
nitaries of state, rich, and ennobled by 
the emperor; they were called Count 
Foumier and Count Dupont; and they 
had both grown £Ekt. 

Dupont, the more reasonable of the 
two, often reflected upon the absurdity of 
so andent a quarrel, and doubted if it 
were not better to kill Foumier at once, 
if possible, and settle their feud for 
ever. 
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This became his fixed determination at 
the beginning of the year 1815, when he 
made the acquaintance of a charming 
young lady, whom he resolved to marry. 
He was convinced that, once a husband 
and a father, he could not risk, upon so 
many fodish hazards, a life which would 
no longer belong to him alone. 

After obtaining the promise of the 
lady's hand, he waited upon Count Four- 
nier. 

'You are come for a bout?' said the 
latter. 

* Perhaps; but I wish first to talk with 
you.' 

* Do me the honour to be seated then.' 
' Listen, my friend ! I am going to be 

married.' 

* What stupidity !' cried Foumier. 

* Hum!' said Dupont, musing. * Ne- 
vertheless, I am going to be married.' 

* Allow me to congratulate you.' 
'Before consummating this serious 

step, I wish to finish with you. We have 
now fought through a period of nineteen 
years.' 

' It is true: 1794 to 1815— how time 
flies!' 

' We have fought, indeed, too often.' 

' It does not appear so to me.' 

'As I cannot continue a life which 
would grieve my poor little wife, I come 
to propose, in virtue of article fourth of 
our treaty, to change the mode of combat, 
and take to the pistol.' 

'The pistol!' cried Fournier, asto- 
nished. ' With the sword you can defend 
yourself; but with the pistol — >' 

' I know your wonderful skill,' replied 
Dnpont; ' but I propose to equalise the 
chances a little — thus: a friend of mine 
possesses at Neuilly a small enclosed park, 
a mimic virgin forest, surrounded by a 
high stone wall, with two gates of en- 
trance—one on the side toward the vil- 
lage, the other on the river bank. We 
will repair thither at an hour agreed upon, 
armed with our horseman's pistols; we 
will enter, each by a separate gate; once 
within the wood, we will seek each other, 
and fire at will whenever one sees the 
other. I do not know the ground any 
better than you: we shall neither have 
any advantage.' 

' I declare, it is a droll idea!' 

'Does it suit youl' 

' Yes; if only for its origmality — a sort 
of little Indian warfare, in fact. With- 
out witnesses, of course 1' 

' Of course.' 



' At what day and hour, then, shall we 
enact this little melodrama?' 

'To-morrow, at ten, if you like.' 

' Impossible ! I see my tailor specially 
to-morrow. But Thursday, if you are at 
liberty.' 

' Thursday be it then — at ten. There 
is the key of the gate on the village side.' 

'No; give me the other. I adore the 
river side.' 

'Adieu! then. Do not, I pray, give 
yourself the trouble to conduct me ! ' 

Three days after this interview, just as 
the church-clock of Neuilly struck ten, 
two men entered the park of M. Bufraise 
by separate gates— one on the side to- 
ward the village, the other at the oppo- 
site extremity on the river; and closing 
them swiftly, each one drew two long 
pistols from his riding-coat, and cast a 
keen, rapid gaze around him. These two 
men were Foumier and Dupont. After 
assuring themselves that neither was seen 
by the other, they began to step cau- 
tiously along under the shadows of the 
trees. 

Slowly they proceedell along the dark 
arched avenues, stopping at every step to 
listen if the crackling gravel shouM be- 
token an approaching footstep, or betray 
their own; measuring the length of each 
path they entered; fixing a suspicious eye 
upon every waving bough and tremblmg 
leaf. Slowly and warily they thus con- 
tinued to advance, their pistols in hand, 
and at full cock, till, at the turn of 
two intersecting avenues, they came sud- 
denly in full view of each other. By a 
spontaneous impulse, each sprang to cover 
— Fournier behind a giant oak, and Du- 
pont to the protecting bulk of a hoary 
chestnut — like sharpshooters at the mo- 
ment of engaging, or, perhaps, more like 
two aboriginal warriors of the wilds of the 
western continent. Scarce thirty paces se- 
parated them, but they ran no risky save 
by attempting to leave their cover. 

What curious reflections must they 
have made behind these mighty wooden 
bulwarks, a step from which might cost 
them their lives. 

They rested thus a long time immove* 
able, neither daring to aflbrd the other 
the advantage of the first fire, till at last 
Dupont, stimulated by the remembrance 
of his lady-love, decided to begin the 
battle; but he lost nothing of his caution, 
and resorted to a ' ruse* to deliver him- 
self of his 'ennui.' First, ho shook 
slightly the lappel of his ndmg-coat be- 
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yond the protecting circle of his chestnut, 
to let his foe know he was ahout to make 
a move. When he thought this observed, 
he advanced his left shoulder a little be- 
yond the trunk where his coat had been, 
and drew it back swiftly: it was just in 
time, for on the instant a ball stripped a 
large fragment of bark from the tree, ex- 
actly where the shoulder had been shown. 
Foumier had lost one shot. 

After a few moments Dupont began 
the same manoeuvre on the opposite side 
of the tree; but Foumier was too old a 
fox to be caught twice in the same trap, 
and Pupont changed his design to a bet- 
ter semblance of reality. He showed the 
barrel of his pistol, as if waiting his chance 
to fire, and taking his hat in his right 
hand, advanced it just to the edge of the 
left side of his dear chestnut. The hat 
was held between the fingers of Dupont, 
like the pipes in the mouths of the gal- 
loping huzzars; most fortunately, hi^ 
hesid was not in it, for Foumier^s se- 
cond ball would assuredly have shattered 
it. 

The stratagem succeeded perfectly: the 

Eistols of Foumier were now but harm- 
iss tubes, innocent of defence. Dupont 
stalked forth from his cover, and marched 
up to the discomfited general, who pre- 
pared to meet him with brave composure. 
Standing calmly, with his head erect, his 
eye firm, his arms crossed upon his breast, 
he remained motionless before the ad- 
vancing weapons of Dupont. 

The laws of duelling are implacable, 
there can be but one interpretation of 
their meaning. One is master of his 
enemy's life with certain restrictions; but 
one owes his own within the same limits. 
Foumier awaited, therefore, the fete of the 
oonquered; he looked upon death calmly, 
as a dangerous acquaintuice whom he had 
too often braved to fear. 

Dupont halted two paces from him. 

* I have a perfect right to kill you.' 
Foumier bowed afllrmatively. 

*But I cannot draw trigger in cold 
blood upon the life of a fellow-creature. 
I give you yours.' 

* As you please.' 

* Understand me ! I give you to-day's 
grace only. I wish to master of the 
property I loan you; it is but a tem- 



porary use I yield you— nothing more. 
If you ever annoy me — if you ever seek 
to renew this quarrel — i^ in short, I 
have ever cause to complain of you, I 
shall remind you that I am the legiti- 
mate possessor of two balls specially des- 
tined to be lodged in your cranium; and 
we wiU resume this affiur where we now 
leave off— that is to say, at my first 
surom(ms, you will come to offer your 
head for my target.' 

* That would be annoying.' 

* Faith! I can do no li^tter for yon. 
But we shall not see each other again. I 
am going to enter domestic life, and shall 
dispense with the acquaintance of such 
scapegraces as yourself. You will travel 
your road, and I mine. I shall never 
trouble you, if yon let me alone; but, at 
the first trick of yours, I will pay you the 
two balls, of which you shall come to give 
me the receipt. Does this not suit you ?' 

*None too well.' 

*Well, then, we will finish at once,' 
said Dupont, sternly, raising his pistols 
at the same time. * Decide ! ' 

* Do you think such a decision can be 
made in a minute 1' 

*I prefer, however, your dedding at 
once; otherwise I shall have to retum 
here, and the road is somewhat long.' 

* Well, I must accept, then, as I hare 
no alternative, and ^ 

' I care not to hear your motives, they 
only concern yourself Remember, only, 
that we quarrel no more — that we meet 
no more — and that^ in case you re- 
bel, I have two balls in my pistols at 
your service. Farewell! I hope you 
may never see me again.' 

Putting up his pistols, Dupont walked 
off, and a few minutes afterward, Four- 
nier left the enclosure, laughing heartily 
at his misadventure, and returned to 
Paris, to tell his friends the singular ter- 
mination of the famous duel of nineteen 
years' duration. But he spoke cautiously 
of his ancient enemy, and avoided his 
presence; for he knew Dupont would 
surely claim and fulfil the terms of the 
compact. And he preserved through life 
the superstitious belief that Dupont was 
of different mould firom other mortals, 
and the only man in the world whom it 
was impossible to kill. 
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It was the third anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day, and Mary and I (my prettiest 
and gentlest of wives has, as is fitting, 
the prettiest and gentlest of names) ^ 
Mary and I have enjoyed a comme- 
morative iced-cake at tea, of wonderful 
exoellenco, for Mary made it; and, having 
been up-stairs together to look at dear 
little Charley in his crib, were now seated 
at our cosy fireside; I, with an unreproved 
cigar between my lips, and Mary very 
near me, enjoying a harmonious matri- 
monial chat. What we talked about, 
and what pleasant reminiscences were in- 
dulged in — what whispers — what trifles 
—what nothings — ^were called to mind, 
may be so very easily imagined, at least 
by all happy married couples, that it is 
by no means worth my while to try to 
write them down here. 

The conversation was as charmingly 
monotonous as such conversations usually 
are, till I chanced, in my foolish confi- 
dence, to say, with a laugh, * I can't help 
laughing, Mary, to think what a fool I 
was, once upon a time, to worry and fret 
myself about that young dandy, Morris, 
who was dangling about you at the same 
time I was. I might have known better^ 
mightn't I r 

* I don't know about that,' said Mary, 
with a blush, and a coquetish toss of her 
head. * Perhaps you are not at the bot- 
tom of that mystery yet — wise as you 
think yourself, sir!* 

My countenance fell. This had been 
a sore subject for me in former yeais, but 
Mary's unquestionable affection had just 
convinced me that my old doubts had 
never had any foundation, that she mibst 
have loved me first, and always. 

My wife continued, with mischievous 
candour, ' I can tell you, John, you had 
some cause for jealousy in those times; 
for I came near — vert/ near taking Morris 
instead of you. Only the merest trifle 
decided me in your favour. Shall I tell 
you what it was 1 Nay,' she added, quickly, 
'you need not look so grumpy — ^you've 
no cause for jealousy now, you spoiled 
creature 1 It's a great mistake to suppose 
that all girls fall into love at first sight. 
With some, and the most sensible, I 
flatter myself, the proceeding is by no 



means such a summary process. We 
consider and weigh the respective merits 
of our admirers quite coolly and philoso- 
phically before we decide, I assure you. 
We m£^e our comparisons— draw our 
inferences^-compare characters, all from 
trifles I grant, but with wonderful shrewd- 
ness sometimes, as in the present case. 
It cost me, however,' she continued, 
archly, *some trouble to decide whether I 
preferred you or Morris, and indeed to de- 
termine whether either of you were worth 
my going to the extreme length of actually 
falling in love. As I told you, a trifle 
decided me; but it was a significant trifle, 
one that showed which way the wind blew. 
Do you want to hear about it, John? 
Are you prepared for a full and free con- 
fession 1 Yes, I see by your smile that 
you are both curious and good-natured; 
so I will, tell you the truth, and the whole 
truth for once.' 

So, looking at me, with a glance of 
mingled sauciness and aflection^ my little 
wife spoke out. 

* There never was a poor woman so 
distressed as I was, to decide between 
you and Morris. If you only knew all 
the sleepless nights you caused me ! but 
never mind, I'll take my revenge for that 
before I've done with you yet I I used 
to lie awake and think and think, till 
my head ached. I knew that you both 
wanted me, and that I might have either, 
but for my life I could not tell which I 
wanted. Morris was certainly the hand- 
somest — ^you need not make such a gii- 
mace — it is true, but there was some- 
thing honest and manly about your face, 
such as it was, that I liked— oh, you 
smile now, do you ? Moitls dressed best, 
was the most elegant in his manners, 
had the most fashionable friends, was 
most admired by the other girls; but 
still, notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, I had an unaccountable and ground- 
less leaning toward you, which prevented 
my quite deciding in his favour. A 
conversation which I had with you, 
sir, one day, on the most trivial of 
subjects, determined my life's choice; 
a conversation which I do not believe 
you remember, or have ever thought of 
since.' 
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•What was it about 1' I asked, curi- 
ously. 

•About smoking!' cried Mary, with 
the merriest laugh. • Do you remember, 
as we sat on the piazza at our country- 
house one summer-day after dinner]' 

•No, I recollect nothing about it.' 

• Well, it was simply this. I desired 
you to make my presence no obstacle, if 
you wished to enjoy a cigar. You replied 
that you did not smoke. •• Why not ] " I 
asked, with some curiosity. — ••Because," 
you answered, quite simply, •• I think it's 
time enough for a young man to indulge 
in such luxuries, when he is able to pay 
for them with his own money." And 
then you added, carelessly, •'Smoking is 
an expensive habit, I suppose you know." 
I did not know; I had never thought 
about it before; but I did now. I ad- 
mired and respected you for that answer, 
John. It let me see through your honour- 
able and honest character.' 

•Smoke and fudge!' I interrupted, 
with an attempt at a frown; but the 
little woman paid no heed to the sham, 
which she instantly saw through — she 
was speaking very earnestly now, with a 
flush on her soft cheek, and a sparkle in 
her eyes. 

• I thought about that speech after you 
left me, John, and pondered it, and liked 
it more and more. You were at that 
time just established in business with 
your father^s means; as yet you had no- 
thing of your own, and you were right, 
quite right. I saw, even by so slight a 
thing, that you were actuated by high 
principles, and then it was, JohUj that I 
began to like you so very much. Be- 
sides this, I applied 'niy new ideas to 
Morris, and what did I find? a young 



man, whose parents were actually pinch- 
ing themselves to give him a fine colle- 
giate education, selfishly indulging in all 
sorts of extravagance, not merely in the 
trifling matter of ci^r-smoking, but of 
dress, fashionable amusements, &c. It 
showed the wrong spirit, John, and my 
choice was made from that hour— oh, 
how little I repent it ! ' 

The tears were in her eyes as she 
spoke, and she rose hastily, doubtless the 
reader has already conjectured, to throw 
herself in her adoring husband's arms, 
&c., to make a pretty concluding scene 
for my story. Not at all, though I con- 
fess there are some such sentimental pas- 
sages in our married life (for Mary is 
very romantic); still in the present in- 
stance she simply took down anotlier 
cigar from the mantel, seemg my first 
had vanished in smoke, and having 
lighted it, she handed it to me, with her 
brightest, sweetest smile, saying, •And 
now you see, John, how it comes that I 
am so passionately fond of cigar-smoke.' 

Of course I can't expect my intelligent 
reader to be quite of my wife's way of 
thinking. Of course she sees through all 
this smoke which she conjured up about 
me, as clearly, if not more so, than I do. 
We know, of course, that smoke is smoke. 
But let me tell him that smoko of this 
kind is a smoke of •virtuous powers.' 
It penetrates with a delicious aroma, not 
to the brain, but to the heart. It sweetens 
the temper — it tranquillises the mind — it 
softens the heart. I would simply ad- 
vise such poor, pitiful bachelors as don't 
know what I'm talking about, to throw 
away their cigars, if need be, and try it. 
They will find it surpass the finest 
Havannas. 



THE YANKEE VOLUNTEERS.* 



Ye Yankee volunteers ! 
It makes my bosom bleed 
When I your story read. 

Though oft 'tis told one. 
So — in both hemispheres 
The women are untrue, 

• [A surgeon of the United States army 
says, that, on inqoiring of the captain of his 
company, he found that nine-tentha of the 
men had enlisted on account of some female 
difficulty.]— ifw-wMiflr Paper, 



And cruel in the New 
As in the Old one ! 

What — in this company 

Of sixty sons of Mars, 

Who march 'neath Stripes and Stars, 

With fife and horn, 
Nine-tenths of all we see 
Along the warlike line 
Had but one cause to join 

This Hope Forlorn? 
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Deserters from the realm 
Where tyrant Venus reigns, 
Yoa slipp'd her wicked chains^ 

Fled and outran her. 
And novr with sword and helm, 
Together banded aro 
Beneath the Stripe and Star- 
Embroidered banner ! 

And so it is with all 

The warriors ranged in line. 

With lace bedizen'd fine, 

And swords gold-hilted— - 
Ton lusty corporal, 
Yon colour-man who gripes 
The Hag of Stars and Stripes^ 

Has each been jilted 1 

Gome, each man of this line, 
The privates strong and tall, 
•The pioneers and all,' 

The fifer nimble — 
Lieutenant and ensign. 
Captain with epaulettes, 
And Blacky there, who beats 

The clanging cymbal — 

cymbal-beating black, 
Tell us, as thou canst feel, 
Was it some Lucy Neal 

Who caused thy ruin? 
nimble-fifing Jack, 
And drummer making din 
So deftly on the skin, 

With thy rat-tatooing. 

Confess, ye volunteers, 
Lieutenant and ensign, 
And captain of the line. 

As bold as Roman — 
Confess, ye grenadiers, 
However strong and tall, 
The conqueror of you all 

Is Woman, Woman ! 

No corslet is so proof^ 

But through it from her bow 

The shafts that she can throw 

Will pierce and rankle; 
No champion e'er so tough, 
Buf s in the struggle thrown, 
And tripp'd and trodden down 

By her slim ankle. 

Thus, always it has ruled, 
And when a woman smiled, 
The strong man was a child. 

The sage a noodle. 
Alcides was befool'd. 
And silly Sampson shorn. 
Long, long ere you were bom. 

Poor Yankee Doodle ! 

TF. Makepeace Thacheray, 



THnros that n's Better to do. — It's better to 
brew beer than mischief; to be smitten with a 
young lady than with rheumatism ; to fall into 
a fortune than into the sea; to be pitted with a 
Mother-in-law than the small-pox; to cut a 
tooth than a Mend ; to stand a dinner than an 
insult ; to shoot a partridge instead of the moon ; 
to have the drawing of an artist instead of a 
buster ; and to nurse the baby at any time in 
preference to your anger. 

Tou cau't get anything in this world without 
money, some say; but this is not true, for with- 
out money you get into debt. 

A student of one of our colleges had a barrel 
of ale deposited in his room, oontrary, of course, 
to rule and usage. He received a siunmons to 
appear before the pi-esident, who said, 'Sir, I 
am informed that you have a barrel of ale in 
yourroom.* — Tes, sir.* — 'Well, what explanation 
can you make?' — 'Why, the fact is, sir, my 
physician advises me to try a little each day aa 
a tonic, and not wishing to stop at the various 
places where the beverage is retailed, I concluded 
to have a barrel taken to my room.' — 'Indeed. 
And have you derived any benefit from the use 
of it?' — 'Ah, yes, sir. When the bairel was 
first taken to my room, two days since, I could 
scarcely lift it Now I can carry it with the 
greatest ease.' We believe the witty student 
was discharged without special reprimand. 

A DiSAOBEEABLE HusBAND.— A story is told of 
the rage there was at Paristo see the first repre- 
sentation of the opera of 'The Prophet.* A lady, 
the most exemplary in her domestic relations, 
had been fortunate enough to secure a place, 
when her husband was taken suddenly and dan- 
gerously ill. A friend, who called to express 
sympathy with her, found her wringing her 
hands in evident abandonment to grief— 'That 
creature,* she said, 'has all his life done nothing 
but vex me I You will see, now I He vnll die 
—expressly to prevent my going to see the new 
opera the first night I' 

Absolved for Life. — A gentleman was lately 
called upon as witness in a coui-t of justice in 
Ireland, but his testimony was objected to be- 
aiuse he did not observe fasting in Lent. The 
bench asked his reason for disi'egarding the rites 
of the Chiuxsh, to which the practised casuist 
made this reply — ' About two years ago I met 
the Bishop of Ai-dagh, and he asked me why I 
was looking so ill. I replied that the fasting 
in Lent did not agree with me; upon which he 
told me not to fast any more till I saw him 
again. Well, it pleased the Lord to take the 
good bishop to himself, and I have never seen 
his ihce since.' 

A Greek Hand.— A sailor, the other day, in 
describing his first effoi-ts to become nautical, 
said that just at the close of a dark night he 
was sent aloft to see if he could see a light. Am 
he was no great favourite with t^e lieutenant, 
he was not hailed for some hours. * Aloft there !* 
at length was hoard from the lieutenant. — 'Ay, 
ay, sif.' — 'Do you see a light!' — 'Yes, sir.* 
' What light.* — ' Daylight, by jingo.* 

Mr Piscator keeps a tavern. Visiters have 
only one objection to Piscator — ^he is too clean. 
Before he cuts you a piece of steak, he always 
licks the knife, so that it may not have any 
taste of ham and ' them eggs.* 
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It makes me mdanoholj to see how like 
Ibols some teiy sensible people act in the 
matter of choosing wives* They perplex 
their jadgments by a most undue atten- 
tion to little niceties of personal appear- 
ance, habits^ dispontion, and other trifles, 
wbidi concern nobody but the lady her- 
self An unht^si^ gentleman, resolving 
to wed notiiing short of perfection, keeps 
his heart and hand till both get so old 
and withered, that no tolerable woman 
will aobept them. Kow, this is the veiy 
height of absurdity. The true rule is, 
to ascertain that the match is fundamen- 
tally a good one, and then to take it for 
granted that $Xk minor objections, should 
there be such, wiU vanish, you let them 
aloneu Only put yourself beyond hazard, 
as to the refld basis of matrimonial bliss, 
and it is seareely to be imagbed what mi- 
Aicles, in the uray of reconciling smaller 
incongruities, connubial love will effect 

For my own pifft, I freely confess, that^ 
in my badielorahip, I was precisely such 
an over-curious simpleton as I now ad- 
the reader not to be. My early ha- 
bits had gifted me with a feminine sensi- 
biUty, too exquisite refinement I 
was the accomplished graduate of a dry- 
goods store, where, by dmt of ministering 
to the ndiiilui of fine ladies, and suiting 
silken hose to delicate limbs, and handlmg 
satins, riband/^ diintses, oiUcoes, tapes, 
g&u2e, and dunbric needloi, I grew up a 
very lady-like Sort of a gentleman. It is 
not assuming too mxkSi to affirm that 
the ladies themselves were hardly so 
lady-like as Thomas Bullfrog. So pam- 
fuUy acute was my sense of female im- 
perfection, and such varied excellence did 
I require in the Woman whom I could 
lov^ that there was an awful risk of my 
ptting no wife at all, or of being driven 
•0 perpetrate matrimony with my own 
imAge in the iM^ng-glasa. Besides the 
fundamental principle already hinted at, 
I demanded the fresh bloom of youth, 
P^ly teeth, ^ossy ringlets, and the 
^hok list of lovely items, with the ut- 
lAost delicai^ of habits and sontimwts^ a 



silken texture of mmd, and, above all, a 
virgin heart There was every cTiance of 
my becoming a most miseraUe old bache- 
lor, when, by the best luck in the world, I 
made a journey into another state, and 
was smitten by, and smote again, and 
wooed, won, and married the present Mrs 
Bullfrog, all in the space of a fortnight 
Owing to these extempore measures, I 
not only gave my bride credit for certain 
perfections, whidi have not as yet cpme 
to light, but also overlooked afbw trifling 
defects, which, however, glimmered on my 
perception long before the dose of the 
honeymoon. Tet, as there was no mis- 
take about tiie fundamental principle 
aforesaid, t soon learned, as will be seen, 
to estimate Mrs Bullfrog's deficiencies 
and superfluities at exactly theur proper 
value. 

The same mommg that Mrs Bullfrog 
and I came together as a unit, we took 
two seats in the stage-coach, and began 
our journey towards my place of business. 
There being no other passengers, we were 
as much alone, and as free to give vent 
to our raptures, as if I had hired a hack 
for the matrimonial jaunt My bride 
looked charmingly, in a green oik calash 
and riding-habit of pelisse cloth, and 
whenever her red lips parted with a smile, 
each tooth appeared like an inestimable 
pead. Such was my passionate warmth, 
that— we had rattled out of the village, 
gentle reader, and were lonely as Adam 
and Eve in Paradise — plead guilty to 
no less freedom than a kiss ! The gentle 
eye of Mrs Bullfrog scarcelv rebuked me 
for the profanation. Emboldened by her 
indulgence, I threw back the calash from 
her polished brow, and suffered my fin- 
gers, white and delicate as her own, to 
stray among those dark and glossy curls, 
which realised my day-dreams of rich 
hur. 

* My love,' said Mrs Bullfrog, tenderiy, 
*you will disarrange my curia 

* Oh no, my sweet liaura ! ' replied I, 
still phiying with the glossy ringlets; 
<even vour fiur hand ooiud not manage 
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a carl more delicately than mine. I pro- 
pose myself the pleasure of doing up yomr 
hair in papers eTeir evening, at the same 
time with my own.* 

* Mr Bnllfirogy' repeated she, * you must 
not disarrange my carls.' 

This was spoken in a more decided 
tone than I had happened to hear nntil 
then from my gentlest of all gentle brides. 
At the same time she pat up her hand 
and took mine prisoner, but merely drew 
it away from the forbidden ringlet, and 
then immediately released it. Now, I 
am a fidgetty Httle man, and always 
love to have something in my fingers; so 
that, being debarred from my wife's curls, 
I looked about me for any other play- 
thing. On the front seat of the coach, 
there was one of those small baskets in 
which travelling ladies, who are too deli- 
cate to appear at a public table, gene- 
rally carry a supply of gingerbread, bis- 
cuits and cheese, cold ham, and other 
light refreshments, merely to sustain na- 
ture to the journey's end. Such airy 
diet will sometimes keep them in pretty 
good flesh for a week together. Laying 
hold of this same little basket, I thrust 
my hand under the newspaper with which 
it was cardidly covered. 

'What's this, my dear?' cried I; for 
the black neck of a bottle had popped out 
of the basket. 

' A bottle of kalydor, Mr Bullfrog,' said 
my wife, coolly taking the basket from 
my hands, and replacing it on the front 
seat. 

There was no possibility of doubting 
my wife's word; but I never knew genuine 
kalydor, such as I use for my own com- 
plexion, to smell so much Uke cherry- 
brandy. I was about to escpress my fears 
that the lotion would injure her skin, 
when an accident occurred which threat- 
ened more than a skin-deep injury. Our 
Jehu had carelessly driven over a heap of 
gravel, and fairly capsised the coach, with 
the wheels in the air, and our heels where 
our heads should have been. What be- 
came of my wits I cannot imagine; they 
have always had a perverse trick of de- 
serting me just when they were most 
needed; but so it chanced that, in the 
confusion of our overthrow, I quite forgot 
that there was a Mrs Bullfrog in the 
world. Like many men's wives, the good 
lady served her husband as a stepping- 
stone. I had scrambled out of the coach, 
and was iostinctively settling my cravat, 
irhen somebody brushed roughly by me^ 



and I heard a smart thwack upon the 
coachman's ears. 

* Take that, you villain ! ' criedastrange, 
hoarse voice. 'You have ruined me, you 
blackguard! I shall never be the :romaQ 
I have been!' 

And then came a second thwack, umed 
at the driver's other car, but which 
missed it, and hit him on the nose, caus- 
ing a terrible e£fusion of blood. Now, 
who or what fearful apparition was in- 
flicting this punishment on the poor fel< 
low, remained an impenetrable mystery 
to me. The blows were given by a per- 
son of grisly aspect, with a head almost 
bald, and sunken cheeks, apparently of 
the feminine gender, though hardly to be 
classed of the gentler sex. There being 
no teeth to modulate the voice, it had a 
mumbled fierceness, not passionate, but 
stem, which absolutdy made me quiver 
like calf s-foot jelly. Who could the 
phantom be? The most awful dream- 
stance of the affair is yet to be told; for 
this ogre, or whatever it was, had a riding- 
habit like Mrs Bullfrog's, and also a green 
silk calash danglbg down her back by 
the strings. In my terror and tarnooil of 
mmd, I could imagme nothing less than 
that Old Nick, at the moment of our 
overturn, had annihilated my wife, and 
jumped into her petticoats. This idea 
seemed the more probable, since I could 
nowhere perceive Mrs Bullfrog aUve; nor, 
though I looked very sharp about the 
coach, could I detect any traces of that 
beloved woman's dead body. There would 
have been a comfort in giving her Chris- 
tian burial ! 

' Come, sir, bestir yourself I Help this 
rascal to set up the coach,' said the hob- 
goblin to me; then, with a temfic screech 
to three countrymen at a distance, 'Here, 
you fellows, an't you ashamed to stand ofl" 
when a poor woman is in distress V 

The countrymen, instead of fleeing for 
their lives, came running at full speed, 
and laid hold of the topsy-turvy coach* 
I, also, though a small-sized man, went 
to work like a son of Anak. The coachman, 
too, with the blood still streaming from 
his nose, tugged and toiled most man- 
fully, dreading, doubtless, that the next 
blow might break his head. And yet, 
bemauled as the poor fellow had been, he 
seemed to glance at me with an eye of 
pity, as if my case were more deplor- 
able than his. But I cherished a hope that . 
all would turn out a dream, and seized the 
opportanity^as we raised the coach^ to jam 
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two of my fingers under the wheel, trust- 
ing that the pain would awaken me. 

* Why, here we are all to rights again ! * 
exclaimed a sweet voice behind. * Thank 
you for your assistance, gentlemen. My 
dear Mr Bullfrog, how you perspire! 
Do let me wipe your face. Don't take 
this little accident too much to heart, 
good driver. We ought to be thankful 
that none of our necks are broken !' 

< We might have spared one neck out 
of the three,' muttered the driver, rubbing 
his ear and pulling his nose, to ascertain 
whether hie had been cuffed or not * Why, 
the woman's a witch !' 

I fear that the reader will not believe, 
yet it is positively a fact, that there stood 
Mrs Bullfrog, with her glossy ringlets 
curling on her brow, and two rows of 
orient pearls gleaming between her parted 
lips, which wore a most angelic smile. 
She had regained her riding-habit and 
calash from the grisly phantom, and was 
in all respects the lovely woman who had 
been sitting by my side at the instant of 
our overturn. How she had happened 
to disappear, and who had supplied 
her place, and whence she did now re- 
turn, were problems too knotty for me to 
solve. There stood my wife. That was 
the one thing certain among a heap 
of mysteries. Nothing remained but to 
help her into the coach and plod on, 
through the journey of the day and the 
journey of life, as comfortably as we could. 
As the driver closed the door upon us, I 
heard him whisper to the three country- 
men — * How do you suppose a fellow feels 
shut up in a cage with a she-tiger?' 

Of course, this query could have no 
reference to my situation. Yet, unrea- 
sonable it may appear, I confess that 
my feelings were not altogether so ecsta- 
tic as when I first called Mrs Bullfrog 
mine. True, she was a sweet woman, 
and an angel of a wife; but what if a 
gorgon should return, amid the transports 
of our connubial bliss, and take the angel's 
place ! I recollected the tale of -a fairy, 
who half the time was a beautiful woman, 
and half the time a hideous monster. 
Had I taken that very fairy to be the 
wife of my bosom ? While such whims 
and chimeras were flitting across my fancy, 
I began to look askance at Mrs Bullfrog, 
almost expecting that the transformation 
would be wrought before my eyes. 

To divert my mind, I took up the news- 
paper which had covered the little basket 
of refreshments, and which now lay at 



the bottom of the coach, blushing with a 
deep-red stain, and emitting a potent spi- 
rituous fume from the contents of the 
broken bottle of kalydor. The paper was 
two or three years old, but contained an 
article of several columns, in which I soon 
grew wonderfully interested. It was the 
report of a trial for breach of promise of 
marriage, giving the testimony in full, 
with fervid extracts bothfh)m the gentle- 
man's and lady's amatory correspondence. 
The deserted damsel had personally ap- 
peared in court, and had home energetic 
evidence to her lover's perfidy, and the 
strength of her blighted affections. On 
the defendant's part there had been an 
attempt, though insufficiently sustained, 
to blast the plaintiff's character, and a 
plea, in mitigation of damages, on accoimt 
of her unamiable temper. A horrible 
idea was suggested by the lady's name. 

* Madam,' said I, holding the news- 
paper before Mrs Bullfrog's eyes — and, 
though a small, delicate, and thin-visagea 
man, I feel assured that I looked very terri- 
fic — * madam,* repeated I, through my shut 
teeth, * were you the plaintiff in this cause? ' 

* Oh, my dear Mr Bullfrog,' replied my 
wife, sweetly, ' I thought all the world 
knew that !' 

* Horror! horror!' exclaimed I, smking 
back on the seat. 

Covering my face with both hands, I 
emitted a deep and death-like groan, as 
if my tormented soul were rending me 
asunder. I, the most exquisitely fastidi- 
ous of men, and whose wife was to have 
been the most delicate and refined of 
women, with all the fresh dew-drops glit- 
tering on her virgin rosebud of a heart ! 
I thought of the glossy ringlets and pearly 
teeth — I thought of the kalydor — I 
thought of the coachman's bruised ear and 
bloody nose— -I thought of the tender 
love-secrets which she had whispered to 
the judge and jary, and a thousand titter- 
ing auditors — and gave another groan ! 

* Mr Bullfrog,* said my wife. 

As I made no reply, she gently took 
my hands within her own, removed them 
from my fkce, and fixed her eyes stead- 
fastly on mine. 

* Mr Bullfrog,* said she, not unkindly, 
yet with all the decision of her strong 
character, *let me advise you to over- 
come this foolish weakness, and prove 
yourself to the best of your ability, as 
good a husband as I will be a wife. You 
bavo discovered, perhaps, some little im- 
perfections in your bride. Well, what 
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did you expect 1 WomeD are not angels. 
If they were, they would be more difli- 
cult in their choice on earth.' 

*But why conceal those imperfec- 
tions?' interposed I, tremulously. 

* Now, my love, are you not a most un- 
reasonable little man 1 ' said Mrs Bull- 
frog, patting me on the cheek. ^ Ought 
a woman to disclose her frailties earlier 
than the wedding-day } Few husbands, 
I assure you, m^e &e discovery in such 
good season, and still fewer complain 
that these trifles are concealed too long. 
Well, what a strange man you are! Pooh! 
you are joking.' 

*But the suit for breach of promisel' 
groaned I. 

* Ah ! and is that the rub ? ' exclaimed 
my wife. * Is it possible that you view 
the affair in an objectionable light 1 Mr 
Bullfrog, I never could have dreamed it ! 
Is it an objection, that I have trium- 
phantly defended myself against slander, 
and vindicated my purity in a court of 
justice? Or, do you complain because 
your wife has shown the proper spirit of 
a woman, and punished the villam who 
trifled with her affections?' 

*But,' persisted I— shrinking into a 



corner of the coach, however, for I did 
not know precisely how much contradic- 
tion the proper spirit of a woman would 
endure-^* but, my loVe, would it not 
have been more dignified to treat the 
villain with the silent contempt he me- 
rited?^ 

*That is all very well, Mr Bullfrog,' 
said my wife, slyly; ^but, in that case, 
where would have been the five thousand 
dollars which are to stock your diy-goods 
store ? • 

'Mrs Bullfrog, upon your honour,' de- 
manded I, as if my life hung upon her 
words, *is there no mistake about those 
five thousand dollars ? ' 

*npon my word and honour there is 
none,' replied she. * The jury gave me every 
cent the rascal had— and I have kept it 
all fbr my dear Bullfrog ! ' 

* Then, thou dear woman,' cried I, with 
an overwhelming gush of tenderness, *let 
me fold thee to my heart ! The basis of 
matrimonial bliss is secure, and sdl thy 
little defects and frailties are fbrgiven. 
Nay, since the result has been so fortu- 
nate, I rejoice at the wrongs which drove 
thee to this blessed lawsuit. Happy Bull- 
frog tha^I am!' 



MY HOTEL. 



I CALL it My Hotel, simply because it is 
there that I live. Otherwise, to tell the 
truth, I hold no special interest in it. 
I do not own an inch of its carved front, 
or even a leg of any of the rosewood 
chairs with which its halls are furnished. 
Throughout all that range of vestibules, 
saloons, and private rooms, I can main- 
tain a legitunate, lawful right to but 
one article — an old worn leather trunk, 
which for years has stood in the corner 
of my little apartment, and held my stock 
of bachelor apparel. Of all the compart- 
ments in that noble pile of buildings, 
the one which I am allowed to occupy is 
the tiniest — a very closet in dimensions 
— reached only by a furlong or so of 
staircase— and lighted by a three-feet- 
by-four window; from which, when dis- 
posed for an hour or two of quiet con- 
templation, I can look out over miles of 
house-roofs, varied occasionally by a tall 
church-steeple or bell-tower. And I 



have a certain unpleasant feeling that I 
should be ignominiously turned out of 
even this little room, LT, at the end of 
the month, I should refuse to disburse. 
No; it is very certain that I do not own 
the hotel. 

Sometimes, though, in my higher and 
more imaginative flights of fancy, I 
cherish a fiction that, after all, I do 
have a valid claim to the whole establish- 
ment. For, even if the title-deeds were 
in my own name, what more enjoyment 
could I take out of it than I do now 1 
I walk into the reading-room, and no one 
opposes my right to a seat. The halls 
and saloons are alike at my disposal. 
In the dming-room I have my accus- 
tomed place near the head of the table, 
where it is my privilege to call for any 
article upon the long-board, as freely as 
though I have actually given my check 
in payment of all the china, glass, and 
silver with their contents. A tall, good- 
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looking negro respectfoUy stands be- 
hind my chair, and bows down to me as 
subsenriently as though he were my own 
peculiar property. And to maintain 
that vast establishment, with all its 
halls and offices, its marbled floors and 
fresa)ed ceilings, its rosewood, plate, and 
mbrrors, its clerks, and waiters, and 
laundresses, I have no trouble worthy of 
mention. I have merely, once a-month, 
to hand in at the office a few crisp bills, 
and the work is done — ^the care is off my 
mind. My organised bands of confiden- 
tial superintendents then do the rest, 
without in the least withdrawing my mind 
from other cares. All which is pretty 
much the idea of one of my friends, a bank- 
derk, who says; — 

* You see, when people talk about the 
expense of living at hotels, they must re- 
member that it covers something besides 
eating, and drinking and sleeping, and 
all thftt For, you Know, we have the 
run of the house beudes, and can do just 
what wc please in«ny port of it; and it 
would cost a great d^ more to keep up 
a private house in the same style, I 
reckcm. Now, there is our cashier, who 
has a fine house in one of the avenues, 
and keeps a good table, and spends a 
great many thousands a-year; but even 
he hasn't such a smoking-room, and 
reading-room, and halls to loaf in— of 
course he hasn't And if he had, he 
wouldn't get any more good out of them 
than we do here; for. as long as we can 
use all these, don't you see that they 
just as good as belong to us while we 
stay? So there it is, you know.' 

It is true that there are hundreds of 
others who enjoy the like freedom, and, 
in the same manner, perhaps, could 
claim equal ownership with me; but 
these are people whom I allow to be 
% about me for the pleasure it gives me to 
see strange &ces. It is true that some- 
times at dinner, my negro, not having 
received his weekly gratuity, fbrgets that 
I own him, and pays me so little atten- 
tion, that I am likely to starve through 
waiting; but I am a polite man, and no 
gentlSfiian should allow himself to be 
helped before his guests. And it is true 
that, sometimes, as I leave my little 
room beneath the roof, and, passing 
through those weaiy walls, and down 
those everlasting staircases, ghince into 
No. 32, upon the second floor, magnifi- 
cent with soft carpets and marble man- 
tels^ pendant chandeliers and rosewood 



sofas, I am inclined ta wish that my 
bank account were laige enough to allow 
me to exchange my quarters; but, after 
all, the air is purer up aloft, and the 
cit7 turmoil there grows fainter to the 
ear, and there is no host who does not, 
occasionally, give up his own snug quar- 
ters to a friend. And at such times, it 
is my pleasing belief that No. 32 is ac- 
tually my own apartment — that I have 
merely surrendered it for a time to an 
intimate acquaintance — and that, after a 
few weeks, when my friend has departed, 
I shall reoccupy it, and no kuiger lodge 
in No. 783, just under the roof. This 
is my theory, I say; but somehow, when 
one guest leaves No. 32, another enters. 
It is always full; and, meanwhile, it 
has happened that, while waiting for 
the vacancy, I have remained, year after 
year, in No. 783, until I have learned 
every crack in its walls, and stain upon 
its carpet, and spot upon its window- 
panes, by heart. 

I may have spoken disparagingly of 
No. 783; but, in good truth, it has many 
advantages. I do not feel in it that em- 
barrassment of carefulness which so na- 
turally attends the occupation of more 
pretentious apartments. There is no- 
thing about it which I need fear injur- 
ing — nothing which I may not make use 
of with perfectly wanton freedom. I 
can place my pitcher upon the little 
painted wash-stand without danger of 
scratching the wood; for it is hopelessly 
scratched ahready. A large hole has 
been worn in the carpet, and the drag- 
ging about of the heaviest furniture for 
months could not impair the value of 
at least that square yard. The bed- 
stead is covered by a glaring cotton 
quilt, upon which I can throw myself to 
read, with easy tranquUlity; and without 
the necessity of previously removing my 
dusty boots. I can write my name or 
make my calculations upon the plaster 
wall with perfect impunity, for the re- 
cords of a lifetime upon it could scarcely 
do that injury which has already been ac- 
complished by a single leakage in the roof. 
In fact, that portion of the wall which 
is near the head of my bed already con- 
tains all my weekly washing registers. 
In fine, with true bachelor freedom, I 
can do anything and everything in No. 
783; whereas I know that, if I were lo- 
cated in No. 32, I would be obliged to 
move about with uncomfortable watch- 
fulness, and could never drive from my 
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mind the impression that I was makins 
a call in another person's parlour^ and 
was waiting fin: him to come in. 

Moreover, No. 783 has its social ad- 
vantages. I have three particular 
friends — ^tbe bank-clerk, a poet, and an 
editor, who patronises the poet At 
stated periods they all tramp up into 
my room, and we pr^Mire to make an 
evening of it Cards are brought out, 
and the game of whist commenced. 
Light and harmless wines circulate, and 
we become pleasantly convivial Jests 
are spoken, and greeted with shouts of 
laughter, and full choruses of lively song 
and ballad swell forth to drown the mur- 
mur of the city below us. The stars 
above may hear our melodies; but they 
gleefully wink at them. Our next-door 
neighbours may hear; but we know that 
we disturb them not— one is a good- 
natured German wine-importer, and the 
other a professional organist We know 
them both, and they sometimes join us; 
while, at other times, in the pauses of 
our song, we can hear through the thin 
walls on either side a lively strain or 
two, betokening ndghbourly and sympa- 
thetic concord. But, were we in No. 32, 
all this conviviality of soul would ne- 
cessarily be chastened into quiet de- 
corum. We would then be beneath the 
range of jovial bachelorhood, and in 
the feunily stratum. Upon either side 
there would be children, who would be 
awakened by our laughter, and would 
cry. There would be mothers, who 
would wonder why those noisy, horrid 
men were tolerated in such a respectable 
neighbourhood. In fine, there would not 
be a jest or a song which would not 
be closely followed by its peevish crowd 
of troubles and complaints. In evidence 
of which, I remember that, one evening, 
as I was returning in merry mood, I 
happened to strike up a strain or two of 

* Jordan,' just as I passed No. 32; when 
suddenly the door opened, and a gentle- 
man, upon whose vinegar countenance I 
thought the reflection of damask curtains 
and gilt chandeliers might have shed a 
little gleam of urbanity, popped out his 
head, and growled anathemas upon me. 
I made no reply; but as soon as I reached 
my own No. 783, 1 solaced myself with 

* Jordan' from beginning to end, in the 
loudest tones, and heiffd my German 
wine-importing neighbour playfully re- 
spond in the very deepest bass of Casta 
iuiva. 



And then, again, No. 783 is the very 
place fbf a lonely man. Were I in No. 
32, I think that I should perpetually 
pine for company; for the stately array 
of rosewood and damask furniture would^ 
somehow, strike a chill into my heart, 
and fill me miii a constant and never- 
dying impression that all such things 
were made for others to enjoy with me, 
and that I had no business to monopolise 
them. But No. 783, being such a di- 
minutive and poorly -furnished apart- 
ment, shows at once that it was made 
for the residence of but one person, and 
he a careless-minded man at that; and, 
consequently, I always feel that there is 
a fitness in my association with it It is 
like Robinson Crusoe's cave, which, in 
its insignificance and wildness, became a 
home to him; whereas everybody knows 
that, if Robinson, upon stepping ashore, 
had found a splendid palace, with audi- 
ence-chambers, and chapels, and ball- 
rooms, and widely -extended ranges of 
stables, but with not a man or horse to 
dispute its possession with him, he Would 
have felt very uncomfortaUe indeed, and 
would probably have moved over to the 
other side of the island at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

And so I am never lonely in No. 783. 
The old torn carpet, the little pine wash- 
stand, with a zig-zag crack running 
down one side, as though it bad split 
itself at one of our jokes; the very quilt, 
with a rip in the middle like a laughter- 
moved mouth convulsively stuffed full of 
cotton — ^all have companionship for me. 
And when these foil me, I have only to 
gaze out of the little window— not upon 
the street below, for there I can merely 
see moving specks which I take to be 
men and women, but upon the range of 
housetops, spread out miles below me. 
I gaze at the 0I4 bell-tower, and have ' 
strange thoughts about the man who 
watches there, and the queer life he may 
have led, and the curious things he must 
have seen; I look at the sugar-refineiy, 
rising two or three storeys above other 
roofs, and, somehow, it seems as though 
it has so risen to greet My Hotel with 
fiiendly equality. I suffer my eyes to 
rove over the thoustmds of lower rea- 
dences; and, like the Spanish author, 
seem to look through the roofo and upoa 
the tenants within, speculating why and 
wherefore they are doing this and that, 
and generally taking a peculiar interest 
in all their actions. There may be some 
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who would call this musing unprofitable, 
and would insist that it were better 
for me to be out in the world, driving 
ahead to some practical end, but I do not 
altogether believe so. I know that 
often, while peering out from aloft, good 
thoughts and resolutions somehow come 
into my head — thoughts which, during 
the labours of practical life, would have 
been driven at a distance; and some- 
times, as I rise from my contemplations, 
I feel that a certain peaceful odm has 
entered into my heart, making me, for 
the time, very happy, and very much dis- 
posed to become a better man. 

One great pleasure which I have at 
My Hotel is the tablc-d'hdte. Not that 
I care about my meals particularly; for 
I am rather heedless of what I eat, and 
frequently get through a plateful of 
one thing, under the impression that I 
have been consuming something else. 
But I like to watch the people around 
mc, to read their expressions, and spe- 
culate upon their occupations and de- 
signs. 

There is my waiter; and I feel at 
times a little in awe of him— he is such 
a superior kind of negro. In the first 
place, he dresses rather better than I do, 
and I acknowledge, among other things, 
that I can never hope to equal the tie 
of liis silk cravat. And, moreover, he is 
such a knowing, self-possessed fellow, 
with a peculiar dignity of manner, which, 
at rare intervals, he allows to subside 
into afiability, and with a certain quiet 
vein of satire lurking in the comers of 
his eyes, as though he could read me 
through and through, and thoroughly 
analyse my pretensions, and knew for 
certain, that, though I sit down and he 
stands behind, my business is worth less 
to me, in a pecuniary point of view, than 
his is to him, which might very well be. 
When I give him a quarter, as I occa- 
sionally do, to keep up my reputation, 
he receives it with a troubled kind of 
air, as though he fears lest I may not be 
able to afford it, and maybe seriously cripp- 
ling my resources, by making a false show 
of affluence. When he hands me the 
card, and I run my eye down the printed 
list of French dishes, I can feel that he 
is grinning over my shoulder with the 
knowledge that, though I may pretend 
to understand it all, in reality I do not 
know one dish from another; and, as I 
despairingly select my customary beef 
and potatoes, I can almost hear his 



chuckle of inward satisfaction, at having 
foreseen the result from the first And 
when at the head of a long file he brings 
in his share of the dessert, and, after a 
moment of expectant delay, drops upon 
the table, at the sound of the bell, first 
the right-hand and then the left-band 
dish, and, immediately recovering himself 
with a jerk, asks me what I will take, I 
feel that he enjoys the confusion with 
which I glance upon the plates of unpro- 
nounceable confectionary; and I almost 
hate him when he charitably puts an end 
to my perplexity, by pushing before me 
a pie of simple and well-known construc- 
tion. 

Then there are the guests of My Hotel 
— my guests, as it were. There are new 
ones every day; for the people come and 
go in throngs. I watch their counte- 
nances and manners with true physiogno- 
mical zeal; for a study of the mind is 
one of my passions, and I like to believe 
that I can judge of the inner by the out- 
ward man. I am not generally very 
successful, however. The portly gentle- 
man with white whiskers, who I be- 
lieved must certainly be an extensive 
slaveholder and plantation proprietor, I 
afterwards discovered to be an eminent 
anti- slavery Boston merchant. The 
little withered man, with the gimlet eye 
and shabby coat, whom I set down for 
a miser, I detected in the act of giving a 
doUar to our waiter, who thanked him 
with a low bow, and triumphantly clinked 
it against the thin quarter which I had 
just bestowed upon him. The gentle- 
man with the straight backbone, but- 
toned-up coat, and black moustache, 
who bore the appearance of a French 
officer travelling upon furlough, I subse- 
quently ascertained to be a clerk in a 
commission warehouse. Mistakes like 
these have occasionally impaired my 
confidence in my ability to read the hu- 
man character; but at other times I . 
manage to guess aright, and then feel 
better satisfied, and, upon the whole, I 
suppose I get on pretty well. 

At times, I feel a little hurt that my 
guests — as by my pleasing fiction I con- 
sider them — treat me with such little re- 
spect and attention. They come and sit 
down complacently at my table, and 
never think of passing to me any of the 
compliments of the day. They open 
bottles of champagne and hock before 
my eyes, and never think of directing 
the waiter to fill my glass. They even 
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criticise my viands to my facQ; and, once, 
one of them, coming in early, seized my 
chair, and refused to give it up, though 
politely requested to do so. And it 
often cuts me to the heart to see the in- 
gratitude of my waiter, who, if he sees a 
stranger with a manner indicative of 
bounteous largesses, will bestow all his 
attentions in that quarter, and leave me 
to wait upon myself. But I have grown 
accustomed to this, and try to believe 
that I rather enjoy it. For, after all, as 
I reflect, my only desire being that of 
making my guests comfortable, it is £Etr 
better that they should, feel easy and 
at home in my presence, even at the ex- 
pense of some little formalities of polite- 
ness. 

It is seldom that I take any especial 
lasting interests in guests. In this I 
dififer from my friend the bank-clerk, 
who sits beside me at table, and who, 
without any very definite idea of cha- 
racter, or any particular ability to ana- 
lyse his own feelings, contrives, about 
once in three days, to form a lastmg 
friendship with some strange gentleman, 
or else fall deeply in love with some 
strange lady. This idiosyncrasy upon 
his part is, however, extremely harmless 
in its effects; for it generally happens 
that the gentlemen selected by him for 
his friendly advances treat him with 
sublime contempt, mingled with some 
suspicion; while the ladies for whom he 
condescends to entertain a tender passion, 
being principally those of a showy and 
grenadier style of beauty, and he being a 
small man, and so conscious of his infe- 
riority that he never dares to address 
them — I doubt whether they even no- 
tice his distant admiration, or even, in 
fact, see him at all. But I, on the con- 
trary, calmly and resignedly see my 
guests come and go; and driving them 
from my thoughts as soon as the black 
porter has dragged their trunks out upon 
the side-walk, I bestow my thoughts 
upon their successors with great compla- 
cency. 

With one exception, however. One 
day, just as the fish had been removed, 
I chanced to cast my eyes a little way 
down the tal^e, and there saw a young 
lady, who instantly, and by a kind of 
sympathetic interest, fixed my atten- 
tion. She was yotmg, hardly sixteen, I 
should judge, had rather irregular fea- 
tures, and, moreover, was very simply 
dressed. As she was of rather diminu- 



tive size, my friend the bank -clerk 
would have seen nothing to admire 
about her; and indeed she was hardly 
one whom a person could have called 
beautiful But there was something 
lively, and fresh, and piquant in her face, 
which interested me. Her whole style, 
too, was perfectly unaffected and uncon- 
strained. I felt that she was one whose 
friendship — whose acquaintance, even- 
would be worth more than that of all 
the highly-dressed and decorously-man- 
nered young ladies and dames who 
usually lined the table. And after gaz- 
ing at her for as long a time as I dared, 
without incurring the imputation of in- 
solence, I turned away my eyes^ with the 
rather loudly-uttered exclamation: — 
* How charming ! ' 

Then I was afraid that I had spoken 
too loudly, and I became confused. Bat 
no one had heard me speak, excepting 
my waiter, who, misunderstanding me, 
placed a dish of fromage k la Seringapar 
tarn before me. Kot kiiowing its nature, 
I attempted to cut it with a spoon in- 
stead of a knife; at which I became con- 
scious that my genteel waiter must have 
smiled in pity at my in^perience^ and 
that made me yet more confused. But 
just then my friend the bank-derk came 
to my relief. 

'What*s the matter with your ho 
said. 

*Look,' said I, *at that young lady on 
the other side — ^the third one from tho 
old parrot in the turban. What do you 
think of her r 

*Hum !' said he, stealthily casting hia 
eyes in the durection indicated. * Tole- 
rably fair. But I like the one on the 
other side best She is larger^ and finer 
dressed.' 

The one to whom he referred was & 
lady about five feet eight inches in height^ 
and with a generally enormoua develop- 
ment of muscle. She wore a spangled 
head-dress, a gold chain, and three heavy 
bracelets. Of course, after such a re- 
mark, I could have nothing further to do 
with my friend^ but contented myself 
with silent observation of my fair incog- 
nito, to whom, in a quiet and unimpas- 
sioned sort of way, I felt myself more and 
more irresistibly attracted. But, as for 
being ever able even to speak to her, that 
was a matter which I considered per- 
fectly hopeless. There was, of course, no 
one of my friends who could present me; 
and though, for an instant, I contemr 
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Elated scrying an introduction through 
er father, who sat at her right hand, 
and with whom I might possibly manage 
to form an acquaintance, I gave it up as 
an insane idea as soon as I looked upon 
him, and applied my principles of physiog- 
nomical science to an elucidation of his 
character. For he seemed to be the very 
incarnation of jealous ferocity — having 
short, bristly hair, which stuck up straight 
as a comb; a mouth drawn down at the 
comers; thick whiskers, which curled up 
round his mouth with a kind of savage 
vindictiveness; and an eye which blazed 
like a coal In fact, he looked like a 
man who would always be upon the watch 
for insults; who would strongly resent a 
casual word firom me in the reading-room; 
and, if he caught me speaking to his 
daughter, would consider it a matter to 
be atoned for by blood. The more I looked 
at him, the more hopeless the case seemed, 
and it was only at long intervals that 
I dared to steal a single sly glance at the 
young lady. Once I thought that the old 
gentleman had caught me at it; for his 
eye met mine with such an intensity of 
indignant rancour, that I fully expected 
he would let fly the plate of ahnonds at 
me across the table. In the occurrence 
of such an event, I made up my mind to 
cast myself upon my waiter for protec- 
tion. 

* Who are they 1* I inquired, after din- 
ner, of the clerk at the office, 

* Colonel Bartillian and daughter,' was 
the answer— * from Georgia-*-bound for 
the Springs — comes every year— owns 
three plantations and twelve hundred 
darkeys.' 

The next day I found that Colonel 
Bartillian and his daughter had departed, 
and gradufdly the remembrance of them 
faded away from my mind. Occasionally 
I reflected vaguely upon the pleasant, 
soul-lit face of the young girl; and once 
I woke up from sleep in a terrible fright, 
having dreamed that at table I had of- 
fered her tho plate of potatoes, upon 
which her father, with his front hair and 
whiskers starting up straighter, and his 
eyes glaring more dreadfully than ever, 
had ^ed in all his twelve hundred ne- 
groes to despatch me. But as weeks 
passed on, my reveries and dreams be- 
came less and less frequent, and finally 
ceased; and I should soon have forgotten 
all about the strangers, were it not that 
the next summer, at about the same 
week in June, they suddenly reappeared, 



and took their places at the very same 
part of the table. 

* So Colonel Bartillian has returned V 
I said to the clerk at the office. 

* yes,' was the reply, * Colonel Bartil- 
lian has come back — and his daughter-^ 
from Georgia — bound for the Springs- 
comes here every year — owns five planta- 
tions and fifteen hundred darkeys.' 

The father seemed fiercer than ever; 
but, as a counterpoise, the daughter was 
lovelier. She had grown a little taller, 
and her figure had become somewhat 
more developed. The same genial glow 
of kindly feeling, the same liveliness and 
piquancy of expression, illumined her fea- 
tures. In her manner there was the 
same girlish sense of pleasure at all she 
saw and heard; modified, perhaps, by tho 
better knowledge of the world which a 
year of society and travel had produced, 
but merely modified into self-possessed 
grace, without any of that constrained 
dignity which young females so often 
think it necessary to assume. I felt that 
the die was cast—that it was useless for 
me to resist, and that, if I had admired 
her before, I must love her now, and that 
nothing could prevent it; and, accord- 
ingly, with the view of putting myself 
into a proper frame of mind for an ardent 
and despairing lover, I immediately re- 
paired to my room, and there, by playing 
several melancholy tunes upon my flute, and 
gazing for an hour or two at the bell-tower, 
I gradually worked myself up comfortably 
into the requisite state of uuhappiness. 

And then I took courage, and resolved 
that I would seek an introduction to my 
charmer; I would scrape acquaintance 
with her father; I would craftily so guide 
my conversational powers as to pr^uce 
an impression of superior intelligence, and 
induce him, of his own accord, to proffer 
a presentation to his family. Ko matter 
if he scowled and looked fierce; he had no 
business to scowl fiercely upon me, who, 
ejjually with himself, was an independent 
citizen of the nation; and he had no right 
to seclude his child from all rational plea- 
sures of society. It was barbarous and 
unnatural— a kind of Turkish despotism 
— and should be resisted, whether he 
would or not. 

Accordingly, I descended to the saloon. 
Colonel Bartillian was there, striding up 
and down, with a tremendous cigar in his 
mouth. His hands, clasping a heavy cane, 
were behind him, and he looked as though 
he were seeking an opportunity to fail 
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apon some one, and pulverise him upon 
the spot. I trembled a little at the sight, 
but plucked up courage as I saw him nod 
to a friend of mine. That friend of mine, 
then, was acquainted with the colonel, 
and could introduce me; and no matter 
how violently disposed the colonel might 
be, he could surely find no excuse for man- 
slaughter in a mere introduction. 

So I crossed over to my friend, and 
stated my desire for an acquamtance with 
the colonel. My friend assented, and, 
taking me by the arm, walked with me 
across the saloon. The colonel saw us com- 
ing, and he stopped. He looked fiercer 
than ever; and I cast a glance at the bar- 
tender, in the hope that, if an affiray hap- 
pened, he would witness it, and testify in 
my favour. 

* Colonel Bartillian,' said my friend, as 
we drew near, * allow me to make you ac- 
quainted with ^ 

'Certainly,' said the colonel, holding 
out his hand: and I could not but notice 
how soft and gentle was his voice, while 
somehow his hair did not seem to stick 
out as rigidly as before — * certainly, I 
shall be very happy indeed * 

'To make you acquainted with Mr 
Isaac Inklespoon, of this city,' continued 
my friend. 

' Eh 1 What 1 * exchdmed the colonel, 
holding out his hand. ' Isaac Inklespoon, 
did you say ? Bless my soul and body ! ' 

Why did Colonel Bartillian say, ' Bless 
my soul and body V I knew not. Per- 
haps he was about to explain himself; 
but at that moment a very particular 
friend of bis rushed up, and seizing him 
by the hand, began to make particular 
inquiries about his health, family pro- 
spects, and all that; and, as I saw that 
the colonel was just as ready to question 
that gentleman in return, and as I knew 
that I could thus far have excited no par- 
ticular interest through the fascinations 
of my conversation, I determined to post- 
pone prosecuting the acquaintance until 
a more suitable time; and therefore, 
making my bow, I retired. The colonel 
and his new friend went off to drink a 
social glass or two together; and I climbed 
up to No. 783, in order to indulge in a 
little melancholy reverie over the house- 
tops. 

In one respect, I felt that I had been 
agreeably disappointed. Instead of knock- 
ing me down, the colonel had received 
me with an a^bility which I had seldom 
met with, even among the most affable- 



looking gentlemen. It occurred to me, 
then, that possibly I might have been 
once more wrong in my analysation of 
character, and that the colonel might, 
perhaps, have certain amiable traits, such 
as are commonly possessed by other men; 
that, in spite of his erect hair and curl- 
ing wluskers, he might be tolerably sus- 
ceptible of kindly impulses; and that, 
after forming a due degree of acquaint- 
ance with him, I might be able to hint 
at the pleasure which an introduction to 
his family would give me. I determmed 
that I would watch the colonel, and seize 
the first opportunity of prosecuting my 
acquaintance with him. But when I 
came down in the evening he was absent, 
having gone to the opera with a friend, 
as the clerk at the office told me, and in 
the morning I observed that his place at 
the table was vacated. He had already 
gone on to the Springs with his daughter; 
and as they commonly returned home 
by another route, I felt that I would be 
obliged to wait until another year. Some 
faint idea of following them to the Springs 
came into my mind; but it happened that 
the great case of Jones v. Potters, by her 
guardian-ad-litem, Sakon, in assumpsit, 
was before the courts, and I had beea 
retained as assistant-counsel — ^my busi- 
ness bemg to hand up the several papers 
as they were wanted, and to look as wise 
as I could, generally — and so I could not 
leave. 

But why did the colonel say, ' Bless my 
soul and body?' Was it that my name 
was a peculiar one ? Was there anything 
ludicrous about it ? I asked my friends 
whether it was not a veiy good name, afber 
all. 

'Perhaps so — ^though it would not 
rhyme very well to anything,' said my 
friend the poet 

'Perhaps so— though I don't think it 
would be worth much on the back of a 
note,' said my friend the bank-clerk, 
cruelly alluding to the unsettled state of 
my finances. 

'Stay !' said my friend the editor, who 
patronises the poet, and who, at the time^ 
was fall of a political defeat — ' wouldn't 
Inklespoon rhyme to Gone Cooni' 

'You are all very kind, indeed, gentle- 
men,' I said, sarcastically; and then I 
thought again. There could not be any- 
thing against us as a family; for the 
Inklespoons were always exceedingly re- 
spectable. They came into the country 
full a hundred and fifty years ago; and 
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though, for a time, the first of the line 
was a cohbler, the &ct was Dot generally 
known out of the family — since, upon 
genealogical tables, ^e has always been 
represented as an extensive dealer in 
hides. Then, there was one who was a 
judge in tolerable standing in one of the 
northern counties. As for my great-uncle 
Walter, who ran off with some govern- 
ment funds, he can hardly be ^ed a 
member of the family, since we all at 
once repudiated him. And then there 
was old Abram Inklespoon, who distin- 
guished himself at the Battle of Long 
Island, by gallantly charging a party of 
British through a lane; and, when he got 
to the other end, found that he was taken. 
In fine, the Inklespoons had always been 
rather distinguished; and it was impos- 
sible, therefore, that any ridicule could at- 
tach to the mention of the name. 

Finally, having seen the name of Bar- 
tillian among my father's papers, though 
in what connection I do not remember, I 
establish for myself a comfortable theory. 
My father must at some time have been 
acquainted with the colonel — had, per- 
haps, in past years, saved the colonel's 
life — the colonel would remember the 
fact — ^would, of course, introduce me to 
his daughter — I would then win her — he 
would bless our union — and we would 
live happily ever after on one of his plan- 
tations. It was a bright picture; and, 
bugging it to my soul, I waited impa- 
tiently for the year to come round again. 

At length, about the usual day in 
, June, I saw the colonel's name upon the 
books of My Hotel; and, assuming a care- 
less air, I said to the derk at the office, 

*Hem! — that is, I see. Colonel Bar- 
' tillian that has again arrived.' 

*Yes,' answered the clerk, *and his 
daughter— from Georgia — bound for the 
; Springs — comes here every year — owns 
' seven plantations and tw6nty-five hun- 
dred darkeys.' 

With the same assumption of indiffer- 
ence, I strolled into the saloon. There, 
as I had expected, I saw the colonel 
striding up and down the hall, with the 
customary big cigar in his mouth, the 
same big cane in his hands — and twisted 
behind his back — the same frown upon 
liis face, and with his hair sticking up 
fiercer than ever. But, somehow, I felt 
DO longer afraid of him; I looked upon 
him with reverence, rather—as a man 
ought to contemplate the form of his 
prospective father-in-law, upon whom he 



depends for the happiness of his life. 
The moment was favourable for an inter- 
view. There was no one by who would 
be apt to interrupt us; for the only per- 
sons present were, the bar-keeper, casting 
up his receipts, a waiter, cleaning the 
globes of the chandeliers, and two half-* 
fuddled young men, trying to read news- 
papers upside-down. 

I advanced to the colonel — somewhat 
confidently, as I then imagined, though, 
if I now recollect aright, my knees shook 
under me a little with the magnitude of 
the approaching interview. 

' Colonel Bartillian * said I. 

*Eh?' said he, taking the long cigar 
from his mouth. 

* I believe,' said I, *that at a former 
period I had the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion to you in this house.' 

*Ah!' said he, bringing one of his 
hands from behind his back. 

*I do not know whether you remember 
me,' swd I, faintly — * Isaac Inklespoon, 
at your service.' 

* Isaac Inklespoon!' he exclaimed, 
stretching forth both his hands. * Isaac 
Inklespoon, did you say ? Bless my soul 
and body ! Bo you belong to the Inkle- 
spoons of Westchester County?' conti- 
nued the colonel 

I answered that I did. 

*I thought so,' said he. 'Have never 
heard the namc^in any other section. 
My dear young friend, I am sincerely glad 
to meet you. I knew your father very well' 

My heart leaped. 

* We had the same room at college,' 
the colonel continued. *A capital fellow. 
Dead now, I presume 1 Ah 1 well, we 
must all die. Do you know he saved my 
life once 1' 

My heart leaped higher. Here were 
my reveries turning out actual realities. 
It was almost too much bliss. 

* Yes — saved my life. Was out swim- 
ming: you know, I had sunk twice. But 
come, I must introduce you to my daugh- 
ter. Yes, I really loved your father. 
Sorry I can't say the same for his brother, 
your uncle. I never got along very well 
with John Inklespoon. I think he treated 
me badly in some business matters after- 
wards. But your father and I were firm 
friends. I never met a better fellow in 
my life than Isaac was.' 

'I am afraid,' said I, turning pale — 'I 
am afraid that there is some mistake. 
Isaac, from whom I took my name, was my 
uncle. J ohn was my father— but * 
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* Eh V said the colonel * Bless my soul 
and body ! I— that is, I— there I there!' 
I heard him matter to himself. * Too bad ! 
Have hurt the young fellow's feelings! — 
^0 apology will do^ of course. I-«-that 
is * 

He made a motion towards me, then 
retreated'-stood for a moment irresolute 
— ^and then, abashed with confusion and 
sincere regret, strode through the saloon 
and out at the door, without attempting 
another word. It was in vain that I 
made sundry subsequent attempts to 
meet him, and explain that the whole 
matter with my father might have been a 
misconstruction, and that, at any rate, I 
bore no malice for what he had uninten- 
tionally let out. It was no use. When- 
ever the colonel saw me coming, I could 
hear him mutter, * Bless my soul and 
body I There is the young fellow whose 
feelings I hurt!' and he would vanish 
in any direction. His sensitiveness upon 
this point was such, that he changed his 
place at the table to a location where we 
could not see each other; and I really 
believe that, to avoid me, he departed 
for the Springs much earlier than he 
would otherwise have done. I felt that 
all was over, and I resolved to remain 
through life a blighted being. 

And thus the next year wore away. 
We were nonsuited in the case of Jones 
V. Potters, by her guardian-ad-litem, 
Sakon, in assumpsit, but I did not care. 
Every month I paid my gratuity to the 
office clerk for managing the afi^Eiirs of 
My Hotel; but I took no pleasure in the 
contemplation of my plate, and rosewood, 
and mirrors. I passed No. 32 continu- 
ally, but I never looked forward to occu- 
pying it. I leaned out at the window of 
No. 783, and gazed upon the bell-tower, 
and sugar-refinery, with hate in my heart, 
and took no interest in the occupants of 
the humbler roofs below. My waiter 
came out in a newer, larger, and glossier 
cravat, and patronised me more conde- 
scendingly than before; but I had no heart 
to resent it. And I no longer played 
whist and sang lively songs as of old. 

Until one evening, in the middle of 
June of the next >ear, as I was going up 
to my room, my friend the bank-clerk said 
to me — 

* Are you aware that your good-looking 
girl from the south is here again ? . Saw 
her go into No. 32 awhile ago.* 



*Into No. 321' said I; and, as we 
passed that door, I saw, sure enough, a 
little pair of India-rubbers set outside to 
be blacked. But alongside of the rub- 
bers stood a tall pair of boots ! I stood 
aghast. 

*Are you sure)' said I, feebly. * Those 
boots * 

*Yes, sure!* swd my friend. 'There 
was a good-looking young fellow with her, 
and so I suppose she is married.' 

Still, a lingering hope that my friend 
might have been mistaken in the room 
flickered in my mind; but at that mo- 
ment Colonel BartilUan himself came 
and rapped at the door. 

' Gone to bed abeady — and not eleven 
o'clock ! ' he muttered, as he received no 
answer, and saw the boots. And then, 
as he caught sight of me, I heard him 
say, 'Bless my soul and bodyl There's 
the young fellow whose feelings I hurt ! ' 
and he went off in the other direction 
like a flash. 

I ascended to No. 78.3, and wiisely con- 
sidering that, as all was now over, it 
would do no harm to make the best of it, 
I resolved to become a man again. I 
sent for my friends — the poet,, and the 
editor, who patronises the poet--and we 
resolved to make a night of it Cards 
were brought out, and we sat down to 
whist. Wine was brought, and we be- 
came merry. We laughed, and cracked 
jokes, and sang; and of all, my laughter 
and songs were the loudest, and my jokes 
the most frequent. And, after a little 
while, our neighbour the German wine- 
importer, being attracted by the revelry, 
came to the room upon pretence of seeking 
a match, though I knew that he had plenty 
of his own. We invited him to sit down 
and join our party, to which, after a feeble 
resistance, he consented. Then he brought 
some of his old Ouragoa for us to try; and 
then he sang in a deep growl, purporting 
that women might deceive, but that wine, 
generous wine, was at all times man's 
best friend. And 1 am afraid that I acted 
upon the sentiment; for, about half-past 
twelve, I just closed my eyes for one mo- 
ment, and when I optoed them the next 
moment, I found that my friends had 
departed, and that I was lying in bed 
with my clothes on, and that it was six 
o'clock, and that the rays of the sun were 
already streaming in at the windows of 
My Hotel. 
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MY PARTNER 



At Oheltenbaixij where one drinks cme's 
fiU 

Of folly and cold water, 
I danced last year my first quadrille 

With old Sir Geoffrey's daughter. 
Her cheek with summer's rose might vie^ 

When summer's rose is newest; 
Her eyes were hlue as autumn's sky. 

When autumn's sky is bluest; 
And well my heart might deem her one 

Of life's most precious flowers, 
For half her thoughts were of its sun, 

And half were of its showers. 

I spoke of novels: — ' Vivian Gray* 

Was positively charming. 
And ' Almack's' infinitely gay, 

And * Frankenstein ' alarming; 
I said *De Vere' was chastely told, 

Thought well of ' Herbert Lacy,' 
Call'd Mr Banim's sketches ' bold/ 

And Lady Morgan's * racy;* 
I vow'd the last new thing of Hook's 

Was vastly entertaining; 
And Laura said, * I dote on books. 

Because it's always raining I' 

I talk'd of music's gorgeous fane, 

I raved about Rossini, 
Hoped Bonzo would come back again, 

And criticised Paccini; 
I wish'd the chorus singers dumb, 

The trumpets more i)acific, 
And eulogised Brocard's aplomb^ 

And voted Paul * terrific' 
What cared she for Medea's pride 

Or Desdemona's sorrow 1 
* Alas !' my beauteous listener sigh'd, 

' We must have storms to-morrow!* 

I told her tales of other lands, 

Of ever-boiling fountains, 
Of poisonous lakes, and barren sands, 

Vast forests, trackless mountains; 
I painted bright Italian skies, 

I lauded Persian roses, 
Ooin'd similes for Spanish eyes, 

And jests for Indian noses: 
I laugh'd at Lisbon's love of mass, 

And Vienna's dread of treason; 
And Laura ask'd me where the glass 

Stood at Madrid last season. 



I broach'd whate'er had gone its rounds, 

The week before, of scandal; 
What made Sir Luke lay down his hounds, 

And Jane take up her Handel; 
Why Julia walk'd upon the heath, 

With the pale moon above her; 
Where Flora lost her false front teeth, 

And Anne her false lover; 
How Lord de B. and Mrs L. 

Had cross'd the sea together; 
My shuddering partner cried, * Oh, Oiel I 

How covld they in such weather?' 

Was she a blue? — I put my trust 

In strata, petals, gases; 
A boudoir pedant ! — I discuss'd 

The toga and the fasces; 
A cockney-muse! — I mouth'd a deal 

Of folly from 'Endymion;' 
A saint ! — I praised the pious zeal 

Of Messrs Way and Simeon; 
A politician ! — ^it was in vain 

To quote the morning paper; 
The horrid phantoms come again, 

Rain^ htdl, and snow, and vapour. 

Flat flattery was my only chance: 

I acted deep devotion, 
Found magic in her every glance, 

Grace in her every motion; 
I wasted all a striplings lore. 

Prayer, passion, folly, feeling; 
And wildly look'd upon the floor, 

And wildly on the ceiling; 
I envied gloves upon her arm, 

And shawls upon her shoulder; 
And when my worship was most warm, 

She * never found it colder.* 

I don't object to wealth or land, 

And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 

Some thousands, and a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools, 

Sings sweetly, dances finely, 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday- 
schools, 

And sits a horse divinely. 
But to be link'd for life to her !— 

The desperate man who tried it. 
Might marry a barometer, 

And hang himself beside it ! 

WrM.Praed. 
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At times we had a spwr, and then 
Idiunma most min^e in the song; 
The sister took a sistef s part; 
The maid declared her master wrong; 
The parrot leam'd to call me * Fool ! 
My lif^ was like a London fog — 
What d'ye think of that, my cat? 
What d*ye thmk of that, my dog 1 

My Susan's taste was snpeifine, 
As proved by bills that had no end; 
/never had a decent coat, 
/ never had a coin to spend ! 
She forced me to resign my dab, 
Lay down my pipe, retrench my grog— 
What d'ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d'ye think of that, my dog ! 



Each Sunday night we gave a rout 
To fops and flirts a pretty list; 
And when I tried to steal away, 
I found my study full of whist ! 
Then first to come, and last to go. 
There always was a Captain Hogg-— 
What d'ye think of that, my cat 1 
What d'ye think of that, my dog ? 

Now was not that an awful dream 
For one who single is and snug — 
With Pussy in the elbow-chair. 
And Tray reposing on the rug? — 
If I must totter down the hill, 
'Tis safest done without a clog — 
What d'ye think of that, my cat ? 
What d'ye think of that, my dog] 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF BOAEDING-HOUSES. 



THE THBATBIOAL BOABDINChHOlTSE. 

To the best of our belief, this esta- 
blishment—the details and domestic eco- 
nomy of which were unique in their 
way — ^is extinct: we therefore speak of it 
in the past tense. 

Whether influenced by the location, a 
predilection on the part of the hindlady 
for the profession, the gregarious habits 
of the class, or the three reasons com- 
bined, the majority of the boarders were 
actors. 

It was conducted on what might be 
termed providential principles. Receiv- 
ing the scriptural iiijunction of *take no 
thought for to-morrow' in a literal sense, 
its mistress, a stout, unctuously-smiling 
widow, of Irish extraction, devoutly obey- 
ed it Everything was done by shifts 
and expedients. * Chance governed all,* 
as in Milton's Chaos. You enjoyed the 
pleasing uncertainties of alternate hunger 
and plenty, as in savage life, with the 
additional advantages of social intercourse 
of a novel and entertaining character. 
There were no regular meal hours. A 
newly^caught boarder, of sanguine dispo- 
sition, might, it is true, pli^ credence 
in a mild superstition attaching gastro- 
nomic importance to certain periods of 
the day, but this futh — ^touching in its 
veiy simplicity — never Outlasted a week. 
Tv)o rendered him a confirmed infidel as 
to 1^ order whatever. He either (^ac- 
commodated himself into harmony with , 



the misrule around— or left. We were 
young, and the place had its attractions. 
We were poor, also, and it wasn't dear. 
For nearly six months we lived in thai 
Theatrical Boarding-House. 

Generally, one's earliest experience was 
in connection with the subject of loans. 
As surely as rapidly, you glided into the 
anomalous and unnatural position of cre- 
ditor to your landlady. She borrowed five 
or ten dollars of you on the day subsequent 
to your arrival^ and henceforth you vainly 
struggled against destmy. In the lan- 
guage of appeals to a charitable public, 
*the smallest contributions were thank- 
fully received.' Solicitations for * quar- 
ters,' shillings, sixpences, beset you; some- 
times through the medium of a faded 
female, half-servant^ half-boarder, oftener 
that of the landlady's daughter, a shrill 
and objectionable girl in pantalettes, 
whose hair curled the wrong way, who 
was horribly inquisitive, never closed doors, 
and appeared subject to a mysterious dis- 
ease denominatea *the mumps,' which 
necessitated the perpetual bandaging of 
her head in durty handkerchiefs. Like 
Foe's Baven, she would come * tapping, 
tapping at one's chamber door,' with the 

words, 'Mother says ^ prefodng tho 

inevitable message. We have sat full 
half-an-hour waiting breakfiast while this 
was in operation elsewhere, in order to 
raise money for the purdiase of a mutton- 
chop^ 
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Payments to the butcher partook of 
the general irregulanty of the establish- 
ment, wherefore he not unfrequently 
waxed wroth, and supplied meat of dubious 
quality, or none at all Entering at night 
by means of the area gate (for less than 
twenty minutes* pulling at the street- 
door bell was never known to procure ad- 
mission), we have discovered injured trades- 
folk sitting gloomily in back kitchefis. 
There they would remain fbr hours, lying 
in wait for our landlady, she having unac- 
countably vanished, while the servants 
plied hither and thither among the board- 
ers, for the wherewithal to exorcise them. 
These girls* wages, too, were awfully in ar- 
rear. The amount of lying, dodgery, and 
pretence put into operation (ineffectually) 
in order to screen the system— or rather 
want of it — must have been prodigious. 

The supply of linen being scant, the 
advent of a new boarder was invariably 
marked by a foray into others' chambers, 
in order to furnish forth the required com- 
plement of bed-furniture for the stranger. 
Here a pillow would be surreptitiously 
confiscated, there a blanket, elsewhere a 
coverlid. It was bitter winter weather, 
and loud and dire were the complaints of 
the victimise on the following morning, 
when *the stupidity of them giris' formed 
the stable excuse. Time, however, had 
taught U8 the wisdom of the serpent 
We, noting any deficiency of bed-gear, 
made raids on our own account, replacing 
from the couches of others those articles 
of which ours had been deprived. Neces- 
sity must palliate, if not justify, the act. 
Often have we lain and listened to the 
anathemas of some temporary neighbour 
on the unknown abstractor. 

Our meals— taken in a sort of white- 
washed school-room of limited dimensions 
in the rear of the premises — ^were mostly 
of a carnivorous description, from which 
circumstance we infer that the pie-venders 
of that vicinity are inexorably opposed to 
the credit system. Occasionally dinner 
was totally ignored. No bell's harmo- 
nious discord sounded the tocsin of appetite. 
Hungiy and exasperate boarders would 
assemble in dismal conclave, sit until ex- 
pectancy palled into despair, then wrath- 
f dly disappear — the sterner spirits being, 
sometimes, partially mollified by homoe- 
opathic relays of steak. On such crises 
Mrs would be invisible. Our impres- 
sion is, that she locked herself in a sub- 
terranean cupboard or closet till the evil 
hour had passed. 



But, as we have said, the establish- 
ment biad its pleasanter aspect Shifty 
and incongruous as its arrangements were, 
the very absence of all order imparted a 
piquant zest to existence within its walls, 
appealing, as it did, to the vagabond side 
of human nature^ If one ^y's dinner 
were omitted, to-morrow's plenty eSaced. 
all ireful recollection of it. And during 
intervals of cash or credit, you were never 
too late or too early for a mcAL It was 
a true Liberty Hall, if ever such existed, 
and Babelais' inscription over the gate of 
the Abbey of Theleme, *Do what thou 
wilt,' mi^t have been written on its por- 
tal. Where else, we ask, should we have 
been allowed to sit wrapped up in blankets 
and bedclothes on deathly cold winter 
nights, while scribbling a comic story on 
the edge of the washing-stand ? Where, 
subsequently, to insert a small stove with- 
in the thiiteen-inch space between our 
betf-foot and the wall, to extemporise a 
hole for the stove-pipe with a rusty knife 
and hammer; and, finally, to char the bed- 
post to the extent and bhickness which we 
assuredly did. The Theatrical Boarding- 
House had its advantages. 

Tou could send out for beer at any 
seasonable or unseasonable hour. You 
could call fsllow-boarders by their nick- 
names, out jokes and fraternise with every- 
body. We like actors. And in spite of 
all the charges which from Le Sage's day 
to the present have been brought agunst 
them, the world likes them, and will con- 
tinue to do so. They generally have 
that practical wisdom which disposes to 
look on the cheery side of things. At 
our Boarding-House they punned, laugh- 
ed, talked ^n^ and stagy, drank ale 
or champagne with equal good humour, 
and got up the jolliest of supplementary 
suppers. 

Of one of these entertainments (given 
by the husband of a tragedUrvne during 
his temporary bachelorhood consequent 
on her absence while fulfilling a profes- 
sional engagement at another cit^), we 
have a lively recollection. It was a good 
notion of a supper — a hare, chickens, 
oysters, and champagne; whist, poker, 
piano-forte playing, and singing to fol- 
low. Speeches were made also, which, 
as the hours drew on, increased in elo- 
quence and patAios. We remember one 
gentleman pledging his honour that his 
wife would die^ if desired, for the behoof 
of any friend he might mentioiL Another 
was moved to shed tears copiously during 
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a burst of confidence on the subject of 
his early years. Choruses, too. were sung, 
some being of an abnormal and even 
gymnastic character, as witness the fol- 
lowing. The vocalist, suiting action to 
words, commenced: 

* One finger and thumb keep moving— 

Keep moving — 
To drive dull care away ! ' 

Others joining in with voice and gesture 
on a repetition of the lines, the exhorta- 
tion increased in its demands, * Two fin- 
gers and thumbs^ being next in requi- 
sition, and so on, untU finally, at the 
words, 

* Two arms and two legs keep moving ! ' 

all present were jumping up and down in 
an energetically ludicrous manner only 
conceivable in insane Shaking Quakers. 
As this occurred at something Tike 2 a.m., 
certain boarders overhead and below were 
unreasonable enough to remonstrate, but 
our landlady's company having sanctioned 
the festivities during the earlier part of 
the evening, such complaints were treated 
with merited derision. We have but an 
indistinct idea at what hour the party 
broke up, having quitted it at 6 a.m., 
leaving cards predominant. 

It was pre-eminently a masculine esta- 
blishment, and appeared the more so, as 
the few lady-boarders generally preferred 
taking their meals within the sanctity of 
their own apartments. They, however, 
sometimes congregated on wintry after- 
noons in a gloomy old parlour appertain- 
ing to the larger and duller of the houses, 
where we once surprised a select party of 
three engaged in the consumption of cigars 
and hot brandy and water. One of these, 
the proprietress of a rather prettyish face 
and a laige-headed child (which latter 
article was periodically brought to see her), 
had a room immediately adjoining ours; 
and for some time we were in error as to 
the sex of the occupant, being misled by 
her proficiency in the art of whistling. 
Our undeception only occurred upon tap- 
ping at her door for the purpose of rc- 
igniting a lamp, which we had knocked 
over and extinguished mnong the bed- 
clothes. At a later period, when a slight 
intimacy had sprung up, she occasionally 
borrowed our boots on rainy evenmgs to 
walk to the theatre in, receiving with 
great good humour any playful allusions 
to the (presumably) lovely limbs they 
were honoured by encasing — ^and once 
telling us to come round to Burton's as 



she 'played a Uy-'part^ On our return 
from that place of popular entertainment, 
she was very anxious to learn *how she 
looked from the parquette/ and 'whether 
we heard her distinctly ? ' She had but 
three lines and a monosyllable to utter 
during the entire performance ! 

But, unquestionably, the lioness of the 
place was the tragedienne before alluded 
to. She was a handsome, jolly woman, 
with a deep, rich voice, and would ask 
you bow you did, or make an observation 
about the weather in such heartfelt, cor- 
dial tones as imparted quite a glow to the 
recipient. She had a will of her own, too, 
and it was popularly supposed that her 
husband (who played walking gentleman, 
and was some years her junior) knew it. 
She was also a little jealous of him — not 
without reason. We ^ncy he had an 
equal attachment to champagne and t(» 
his wife, and it was said the lady herself 
had a penchant for the former. With 
two anecdotes in which she figures, the 
present chapter may fitly conclude. 

There was a hard-headed and generally 
obnoxious Scottish boarder, who, to some 
originally disagreeable characteristics, add- 
ed the one of occasional intoxication; when 
he was prone to discourse about John 
Knox and the *Frce Kirk* of his country. 
The actors used to 'sell* him by chal- 
lenging his admiration for imaginary pas- 
sages in non-existent novels by Walter 
Scott; and to excite bis anger by pretend- 
ing to mistake him for an Irishman; as also 
by addressing him as MacWuggles, Mac- 
Scratcher, MacGrits, MacTurn'emup, and 
similiar titles. Now ho, coming home one 
night from an adjacent bar-room, and 
availing himself of the opening of the 
street-door by the servant of our traye^ 
dienne (whether impelled by antecedent 
whisky-skins or his natural obtuseness, 
we know not), followed the girl up-stairs 
to her lady's apartment; apologising for 
his presence, when questioned, by a mut- 
tered reference to his ordinary theological 
topic. Mrs , not considering this sa- 
tisfactory, shrieked for her husband, who, 
like his wife, was in undress, and leaping 
up at the summons, pursued the invader 
to our chamber-door, where, overtaking 
him, he, with his lady's assistance, ad- 
ministered severe fistical chastisement. 
Upon our issuing forth, lamp in hand, an 
eminently dramatic tableau was visible. 
The howling Caledonian, with the san- 
guine stream of life gushing from his nose, 
and his countenance further ornamented 
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by feminino talons, lay writMng in the 
grasp of the infuriate actor, whose left 
whiter he Was holding on toina pecoliarly 
painful manner, while above and around 
hovered a Lady Macbeth-like figure, awful 
in white flannel. Other boarders appear- 
ing, a separation was affected, and the 
Scotchman persuaded to go down-stairs, 
where he armed himself with a carving- 
knife, swore revenge on everybody, very 
nearly assassinated the landlady who re- 
paired to him with pacific intentions, and 
finally went to sleep with his head in a 
coal-scuttle. But *with the morning 
calm reflection came;* by dinner-time the 
three had exchanged apolcmes, shaken 
hands, and de^ite the victim's disooloiu:- 
ed eyes, swollen nose, and foce scarified 
d la gridiron, were hob-nobbing one with 



the other most cordially— an edifjring and 
Christian spectacle. 

Our remaining anecdote ia trite, bat 
has a spied of the ridiculous which may 
justify its narration. A brother actor of 
our tragedienniB husband having bor- 
rowed a pair of nether habiliments from 
him for Uight comedy * purposes, was by 
the lady encountered in the pasrage, and 
ordered back to his apartment, there to 
immediately disendoe himself of them, 
she not approving of the loan. And the 
voice which we had overnight heard in 
Juliet's love-impassioned sfi^ech was ex- 
alted in wrath, even to letting dwelleni 
on the upper floors know that * Bill — 
shouldn't have them pants— they had Seen 
purchased with Jut money, and she^d bum 
W ere his request should be granted I' 



COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY. 

ClStO THB FIRST. — OOUATSHtP. 

Fairest of earth ! if thou wilt hear my vow, 
Lo ! at thy feet I swear to love thee ever; 

And by this kiss upon thy radiant brow, 
Promise affection which no time shall sever; 

And love which e*er shall bum as bright as now. 
To be extinguished — ^never, dearest, never! 

Wilt thou that naughty, fluttering heart resign ? 

Catherine ! my own sweet Kate 1 wilt thou be mine ? 

Thou shalt have pearls to deck thy raven hair; 

Thou shalt have all this world of ours can bring; 
And we will live in solitude, nor care 

For aught, save for each other. We will fling 
Away all Borrow— Eden shall be there ! 

i!^d thou Shalt be my queen, and I thy king I 
Still coy, and still reluctant? Sweetheart say. 
When shall we monarohs be? and which the day? 

OANTO THB SEOONn. — HATBIMOXT. 

Now Mrs Pringle, once for all, I say 

I will not such extravagance allow I 
Bills upon bills, and larger every day, 

Enough to drive a man to drink, I vow ! 
Bonnets, gloves, frippery, and trash— nay, nay, 

Tears, Mrs Pringle, will not gull me now— 
I say I won't allow ten pounds a-week; 
I can't afford it; madam, do not speak ! 
In wedding you I thought I had a treasure; 

I find myself most miserably mistaken ! 
You rise at ten, then spend the day in pleasure; — 

In fact, my confidence is slightly shaken. 
Ha ! what's that uproar ? This, ma'am, is my leisure; 

Sufiicient noise the slumbering dead to waken ! 
I seek retirement, and I find— a riot; 
Coof nnd tho&o cuildren, but Til make them quiet ! 
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A Gold Jo&— One dToctr mott dinUntfoishad 
and eloquent lawyers, while entering his cold 
bed on a sharnn^ht lately, was overheard to say 
^ liimseU; * Well, of all wltys of getting a living, 
the -korst a inon could Mow would b6 going 
ibout towli in sudx hightM tH f!d% and getting 
into bed fbrlblk*.' 

^ Fontenelle w«fl ninety-eight years of age when 
a joung lady asked Ixim at wiu^ time of life men 
lose all tai^ of gaUantry. ' Indeed,' replied the 
old l^tlem&n, 'you liiost ask that ^uestidn of 
iome one older than niyself 1 ' 
, An Irish gentlezoiin thup ad dr essed an indo- 
lent servant who indulged himself in bed at a 
late hour in the morning: — ^Patt to rising, you 
ips^poexi, fatt tbritbtf^. BoiftibMf there /yln^ in 
bed an day/ 

BMKtjrrKDl —The inan whose feelings were 
^woik^ up' has obtained a fresh supp^. 

NdvsL Miarora.— Dr 3^ attended a mas- 
querade ball In the motley and happy throng 
he faUti in with a f^r pilgridi in black silk, whose 
charming person, snow-white neck, andbewitch- 
ingly coquettish airs, awaken in his soul the 
most rapturous love. She casts upon him looks 
of the most > y«£rn<«>i<ng ' tenderness; he revels in 
tbehopeofhaving made a blissftd conquest. He 
masters up his courage and ventures to address 

ben— 'Who art thou, lovelymask?* asksDrX 

almost melted in the glow of love.— ' Is it possible 
you do not know me, doctor?' lisps the lady in 
black silk. — ' No, upon my honour I do not know 
thee.' — 'Bethink yourself doctor. ' — 'Ah! thou 
art surely the gracious foiry who hals appeared to 
me to-day, for the fourth time, to open the gated 
of bliss.'— 'You mistake, doctor, lamnofidty.'— 
' Ah— whoart thou then?'— *I toi the well-known 
lady to whom you have now these nine weeks 
been indebted in the sum of two dollars and 
seven shillings for washing and ironing I' The 
doctor stood like a petrified herring. 

Hibernian Candoub.— An Irishman boasted 
that he had skated sixty miles &-day. 'Sixty 
miles,' exclaimed an auditor; 'that is a ^preat 
distance ; it must have been accomplished v^en 
the days were longest.' — 'To be sure it was; I 
admit that^' cried the candid Hibernian. 

A DiSAGREBABLB HvPOTUESia — ^Two porsons 
Were once engaged in an argument ' Suppose,' 
said one of them, ' ttiat you owe me two thou- 
sand crowns.' — ' I wish, replied the other, 'that 
you would suppose soma other hypothesis.' 

It is a strange thing, said a cynic, that friars 
eat nothing but fish, and yet that they alwiiys 
smell of shoulder of mutton. 

Thje Latest Intobmation. — M. d'E— waa 

i-elating a story. M. De B said to him, 'Th^t 

cannot be, for I have a letter of the 31st, which 
says the contrary.* — 'Ah,' replied the narrator, 
' but mine is of the d2d I' 

IMHOBTALTTT. — ^Bautru, in presenting a poet 
to M. d'Hemery, addressed him, 'Sir, I present 
to you a person who will give you immortality; 
but you must give him something to live ttpou 
n the meantime.' 

A stingy Manchester manu&cturer invited a 
gentleman to dine with him. The service was 
of the best description, but when the cover was 
lifted, two small chops only presented them- 
selves. ' You see your dinner,' Said the host.— 
Yes,' said the guest, taking possession of botii 
chops^ * but wh€ere's yours t' 



M. pfe Bamtru.— M. De Bantra told me oner 
da^ that during his ^mbas^y to Spain he went 
one day to visit iiie library in the Escurtal^ and 
saw at once, frotii the conversation Which he had 
with the librarian, th&t h^ was an extremely 
ill-lnftirmed And incompetent person for the 
situation. He was afterwards introduced to the 
k^g, with whom he talked of the beauties of 
the palace, and of the choice! which he had made 
of a librarian. He told him he had iittthMiately 
perceived that he waa no bommon p€ihMt, and 
tha^ in his opinion, his mai^es^ would do well 
to xnake him superintendant of his finances. 
•Why so?' said the king.— ' Sire,' said Bantru, 
'as hd lias taken ho little irom your bdok^ it id 
probable he may take as llt^ firbm yciur fi- 
nanoes.' 

H. BAGtMV.— M. Sachot was pleading ibr a 
baker, whose noSe, or partof it» lutdbeen pulled 
off by a neighbour in a quarrel in the street. 
The advocate on the other side, Who searcely 
possessed a nose at all, in the cburse 6f hifl speech, 
ittteihpted to turn the whole matter into ridi- 
cule. 'Ky broker,' said Sachot, in his reply, 
'seems to treat the matter lightly. Very prcn 
bably he thinks a nose is of no consequence.' 

A CoNnmoNAL Guaraktek.— A Norman, who 
had stolen a horse at Bouen, went to sell him 
at Falaise. The purchaser having agreed about 
the price, suspected that the animal might have 
been stolen; and said to the seller, 'Will you 
warrant him everywhere?' — ' Everywhere,' said 
the Norman, ' except Ilbuen; but I would advise 
you to steer clear of that town.' 

How TO Risk nr thb World.— A 'bore' but- 
tonholed Sam — tiie other day, with the 
question, ' How torise in the world.' Sam grew 
impatient. ' Well, sir, I'll iell you. Undertake 
to approach a sore-headed bull with a red scarf 
on your neck, m guarantee ^our upward pro- 
gress immediately on the completion of the ex- 
periment.' 

The Gasook Tubned ABbuiTEOT.— A Gascon, 
who was at a loss for i chnner, seeing Fx^ Bo- 
main, the etiebrated architect, superintending 
the operations of the Bridge of the Tuilleries, 
determined to dine at his expense. He kept 
looking attentively ai the work, as if he had 
been A connoisseur— muttered between his teeth 
— measured whathadbeenerected— walked with 
great gravity across — and seemed to be engaged 
in an elaborate criticism of the whole. Fi*re 
Romain, a little uneasy, went up to him, and 
asked hlhx what he thought of it ' Brother/ 
said the Gascon, ' I have some important infor- 
mation to give you about this bridge; but I am 
himgry— I must dine first.' The Fi^ imme- 
diately invited him to dine with him. The Gas- 
con did not require much pre^ding, and acquitted 
himself at table to admiraiion. After dinner 
was over, Romain led hini baek to the bridge. 
The Gascon walked up and ddwn for a few mi- 
nutes, and then turning to his host, observed, 
' My friend; you have done wisely hi building 
your bridge across tiie river; for if you had tried 
to build it the long way, the disvil's in it if you 
would have succeeded. ' He then made his bow, 
and took leave of the confounded architect. 

Quantity and Quauty. — ^A marquis said to 
a financier, ' I would have you to know that I 
am a man of quality.' — ' And I,' replied the fi- 
nancier, 'am a man of quantity.' 
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Unpolished boys, when you ask them 
the way to any special place, are apt 
to answer, 'follow your nose, and you 
are sure to go right' I know not now 
this direction may have served others: 
for my own part, my nose has often 
led me wrong. Lideed, I have some- 
times thought it a pity that we can- 
not smell the polar star as well as see 
it Ajscertainmg the point of the com- 
pass in which our desired goal lies, 
we might then, by snuffing as we 
walked, follow our noses to some pur- 
pose. Moreover, this would extend 
the utility of the star in another wav. 
At present it serves the traveller only 
on bright nights. But if, to use 
Hamlet's verb, we could 'nose' it as 
well a»> eye it, we should derive help 
from it on dark nights, and all througn 
the day. See where I am wandering: 
the polar star is not required to lefwl 
many noses in England now-a-days. 
But I have a story of a man who once 
followed his nose to some purpose. 

About the close of the last century, 
William Sedley was apprenticed to a 
farmer near Nottingham. At the time 
his father was a butcher in the town: 
his books showed good returns. He 
had been a *Tom Painite;' in reli- 
f,'ion, sceptical; in politics, republican. 
The * Society of Sons of Freedom* ac- 
counted him a leading member; not 
for his eloquence assuredly, though in 
many speeches he had liberally dis- 
rmed of the king and peers of Eng- 
land and of their properbr; but, I am 
afraid, for his money. Incorruptible 
]>atriots uncover to the man with 
the purse. The framework-knitters 
looked upon him as a faithful Abdiel 
amongst that company of the faith- 
less, well-doing tradesmen. They, the 
chorus of the play of liberty, un- 
covered to him in the market-place. 
These distinctions gratified the pom- 
pous butcher. Though to be large 
among the little, is really smaller than 
being little among the large, it seems 
greater. John Sedley accepted the 
seeming; he magnanimously sacrified 
the being. Autocrat was nis fancy. 
So that he had it, it was of small mo- 
9—6 



ment whether blues or tricolors gave 
it him. 

So for a time he ruled amonpt the 
tricolors. But one sprint day an 
event occurred which wholty changed 
the politics of the republican butcher. 
Meat was at a very high rate, and 
continued to rise higher. The mob 
had been told a great many times 
that they were *the people,' that 
everythine belonged to the people. 
One evil May-day, they got out of oed 
under the delusion that they were the 
people, and marched to the shambles 
to attest their right to their own. 
They tore down the shutters and 
doors; they loaded their wives and 
children and themselves with the 
meat; they seized the butchers' books, 
and burned them, like necromancers 
and heretics, in the market-place. 
This made meat no cheaper; but it 
made John Sedley a Tory. 

He ceased to subscribe to the Jaco- 
bin periodicals. He found no more 
money for fiery tracts. He received no 
drapers' invoices for ribands of three 
colours any longer; nor did he hand 
them over to his housemaid to stitch 
into cockades. He gave half-a-ffuinea 
toward the martyrdom of Thomas 
Paine (in straw and intention). He 
even became a wooden-well-holder in 
St Nicholas' Chiu'ch, and went thither 
regularly Sunday morning and even- 
ing. Nor was this the loss it at fii-st 
appeared. Though two entire hours, 
twice on Sunday, was a great sacrifice 
of business to propriety, he had a 
compensation in the gain of the hours 
heretofore spent with the *Sons of 
Freedom.' And after two or three 
Sundays, he found more positive be- 
nefit therein. It gave him a quiet 
opportunity to examine his weekly 
accounts. 

But the younger Sedley could not 
get over his republicanism with the 
ease of the elder; for Master Wil- 
liam also had been bitten with the 
furor libertatis. The disease was 
epidemical in England at that time. 
But men caught it according to their 
constitutions, and were cured of it ac- 
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cording to their constitutions. His 
autocratic disposition had led John 
Sedley into it; incense pleasant to* 
that disposition had kept him there. 
But William became republican from 
the emulation and hope that glows in 
a young man. The yoimg were more 
susceptible to this disease than the 
old — ay, and are; almost every youth 
whom Gknl is about to use passes 
through it. External influences also 
furthered its growth in William— the 
Greek and Eoman heroes in school- 
books, the lean and mea^cre frame- 
work-knitters who passed nim in the 
streets. Hereditary causes also must 
be counted. An infusion of the 
parental vanity had crept into his 
make. William had a clear fluent 
voice, and could speak without stum- 
bling. He raised it high, deepened it 
into loudness, droppea it low, did 
what he would with it. Now to talk 
loudly and clearly, will convince and 
carry those whom talking wisely never 
would. This, and the recollection 
that he was a rich man*s son, got Wil- 
liam Sedley great name amongst the 
Sons of Freedom. 

* Father,' said William, one day, 
'they have been ducking poor Ned 
Sandly in the Leen.' 

'Poor Ned!' said his father. 'He's 
a past-hope Jacobin. Why, boy, he 
lent the 'lights of Man ' to our pren- 
tice Ben. See me catch Ben looking 
on that book again, and I come down 
upon him like a thousand o' bricks. 
I'm right glad they've given it him, 
Will.' 

'It's miserable to see it,' answered 
Sedley the son. 'One bursts with 
riches, and one starves, while all have 
the same right. No man has a nsht 
to what he doesn't labour for. Blow 
can a man take land for his own? He 
might as well claim Are and air.' And 
Wflliam made ready to pour down a 
torrent of the free-and-easy doctrines 
of Nottingham Sans-culottes. 

John foresaw the storm coming. 'I 
won't have it. Will.' shouted he; 'so 
stopyoiu" catalogue. 

'Why, father, you've said all these 
things yourself. 

This was always the last and hard- 
est blow to poor Sedley, senior. Wil- 
liam knew it. He never used it in 
the beginning of their frays. But 
when the thought of the liberty and 



equality which was not, but ouffht to 
be, had made him sufficiently wild and 
sufficiently forgetful, he woidd hurl it 
at his fatner. ^ There is nothing stings 
like a true tu-^pwque. All ms ene- 
mies and haK his fnends had wound- 
ed turncoat John with these irritating 
missiles. And his own son amongst 
the conspirators! Et te Brute! 

However, the Nottingham Caesar did 
not decorously cover his head with 
his mantle and fall He awoke tibe 
entire lion, and roared. 

* You shall out of the town. Towns 
are breeding tubs o' rebellion. A lad 
o' sixteen goovem England, and set the 
world to rights ! You shall out o' the 
town. Tve often said I 'ud pran- 
tice you to Faymer Wilson. Now, by 
George. I will. None of your spout- 
ing clubs of trayson and blaspheemiiig 
there. Teach the cows and pigs equa- 
lity. TeU pitchforks and dunghills 
they're free and equal. You go, lad.' 

Accordingly William went. Fanner 
Wilson lived near Radclyffe, about 
six miles from NottinghauL His 
acquaintance with Sedley was origi- 
nally a trade one. In politics they 
quarrelled: but in buying and selling 
sneep and beeves they a^eed. Wil- 
son would have hated Sedley as a 
Jacobin, if he had not respected him 
as the butcher who paid the best price. 
'Pockets before politics,' as satirical 
Sedley would observe, when he quoted 
this fact at the conventions of the 
Sons of Freedom. 

But^ since the butcher's conversion, 
acquamtanceship had ripened into 
friendship. It was a convenient thing 
to Sedley to have such a friend. As 
princes m the middle ages, who pre- 
sented their children witn cnoioe arch- 
bishoprics, hurried them through all 
the ecclesiastical offices of acolyte, 
subdeacon, deacon, priest, bishop, in a 
day or two; so rapidly did the farmer 
initiate the butcher into the shibbo- 
leths of Toryism. Mr Sedley was 
startled to find himself a full-grown 
Tory, before he had felt more than one 
defiiiite shock in his old belief. He 
was no stickler, giving up this point 
cautiously, and then that. He flung 
away altogether. He knew what 
newspapers to read; what catting 
utterances to make about Mr Fox; 
what glowing ones about Mr Pitt So 
adept was he, that had you met him 
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amongst the Loyal Society of Britons, 
at the Eight Bells, three months after 
his conversion, you would have fan- 
cied he had worn blue ribands in his 
coat at every election for the last 
twenty years. 



Quick converts are hot converts: 
and new converts are ultra-converts. 
Against such decided Toryism as his 
father's, William Sedley stood little 
chance. Farmer he was compelled to 
be. 



CHAPTEB IL 



Thus William Sedley, all whose as- 
pirations, as became one who had be- 
gun to call himself 'citizen,* were for 
municipal life, was condemned for 
some years forward to be imprisoned 
in the rural He mournfully felt him- 
self an extinguished Brutus: such a 
Brutus as lived in the school-histories 
from 1760 to 1800, and in Jacobin 
tracts. The hand that should have 
written words to inflame the nations, 
was about to do plough drudgery. 
However, he consoled himself with the 
remembrance that Cincinnatus was 
called from the plough. Might not 
Nottingham in her hour of need send 
to the furrowed closes of Kadclyfle for 
deliverer WilUam Sedley? Eecollect 
that he was but sixteen; that he had 
exhausted whatever Imowledge his 
school could give him; that he had re- 
ceived great plaudits for his oratorical 
politics; that his auditors had been 
poor workmen, many of them unable 
to distinguish A from Z; that they 
thoiight him therefore an illuminatus 
of liberty, mental strength in embryo 
sanctifying itself in the holiest cause; 
that his only opponent had been his 
father, whose talent for talking was 
poor, and whose principal weapons 
were parental authority and strong 
rage; and you will not wonder at the 
dreams that walked beside him as he 
walked- and whispered at his pillow 
as he slept. His ambition did not ex- 
tend beyond his mother town. The 
ensigns of mayoralty were the utmost 
honours he longed to have oflfered to 
him at the plough. But the un-Eoman 
name of mayor he was bent on dis- 
carding. Li his desire to realise con- 
formities in old and new liberty, he 
would foresee his name appended to 
documents of Nottingham, Gulielmo 
JSedlei4) Dictatore, 

Learning farming a century ag[o was 
an easier thing than it is now, in the 
day of Agricultural Colleges. Chemis- 
try had nothing to do with farming 
then. Geology had nothing to do 
9—6 



with farming. Mechanics had nothing 
to do with fanning. Botany had no- 
thing to do with it. Manuring was 
not a science. Personal labour and 
agt wits taught everything. Hence 
William Sedley had much tmie on his 
hands. He spent this in preparing 
revolutionary speeches. He would 
declaim these amongst the hay-ricks 
and in the bam. Now and then a 
pig would grunt, or a few sheep baa, 
or all the geese in the pond cackle. 
But, as he nad few human listeners 
and no applauders, he put off their 
delivery for a future time and appre- 
ciating hearers. 

About a month after his arrival at 
Eadcljrffe, Christmasdrewnear. With 
it came lizzie Wilson, the bluff far- 
mer's daughter, from her boarding- 
school in Nottingham. She had given 
her good-by to school life for ever. 
Her father was a widower, and his 
heart had long been hastening toward 
the day when Mrs Housekeeper should 
abdicate, and his own flesh in female 
form again take precedence in his own 
house and rule. The day was come 
now. She who left at Midsummer as 
child, enters at Christmas as mistress. 

The informing consciousness of the 
new position she was about to take 
up had developed Lizzie very rapidly 
the last half-year. She came into the 
house as a harvest, which an intense 
summer has riijened earlier than was ex- 
pected, comes into the bam. She had 
made tne very utmost of her studies. She 
had given up the stories of children, and 
read the books of women and of men. 

Extemal influences also had fur- 
thered this development. The gover- 
nesses had treated her as a lady and 
an equal. Her milk and water had 
been browned with a few drops from 
the teapot. * For,' thought the ancient 
sisters, * there are two younger Miss 
Wilsons; she can send them, and she 
can keep them away.' The scholars 
behaved to her as a superior. The view 
of proximate womanhood awed them* 
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They also kept a politic eye toward pos- 
fdble invitations and treats at the farm- 
house, when Lizzie should reign. 

I sui>pose the reader foresees that 
Lizzie, in the bloom of maidenhood, 
awaiting love, comes to William, in the 
vigour of youthhood, awaiting to love, 
that she may be loved. It is sa He 
was very open to the mysterious and 
intanfflble strength a fair maiden car- 
ries ^ut her. He would bend in 
a moment to girlish influences. His 
father's house had never supplied any. 
He had neither sister, girl cousin, nor 
girl acquaintance. Glances from drls 
who passed him on the Long Row 
would sit opposite his soul all night 
He would go forth to watch for the 
same face a second evening. But the 
urgent needs of the cause of Liberty, 
and the cold fact of non-acquaintance, 
drove thes6 beautiful visions away. 
They acted as indications of a ten- 
dency, but nothing mora 

Upon him came a young cirl with 
dusk, mellow eyes; alert and shy as 
the little hares ne had watched many 
an evening in the close at Stoke Bar- 
dolph; with a voice ordinarily gentle 
and quiet, but alive and prickly in a 
moment at fun; slow and smooth in a 
moment at sad things; with a himdred 
merry stories of school and girls' tricks; 
and simple accounts of her own endea- 
vours to put away girlish things; and 
over all a rainbow of mild-coloured 
modesty, and self-distrust, and belief 
that every one was wiser and better 
than herself. All this William saw 
the first evening. He added to it the 
thought^ that he was about to live with 
this maiden for a space of years. Not 
to fall in love with her in that period 
would be impossible. What is to be, 
may as well be at once. That very 
nisht he went alone, and said her name 
to himself again and again. That very 
night he felt he was about to surrender 
his soul to her. 

Christmas passed away: the snow 
went The rain of February went, 
and the winds of MarcL William's 
democratical ambition went also. The 
dictatorship of Nottingham began to 
look valueless. The love of Lizzie 
had taken away its worth. 

But did Lizzie love him? Some- 
times, as she turned her brown eyes 
full upon his, to answer or to ask some 
question, he would think she did. 



Then he would watch her eyes as she 
^ake to her father or to some £dend. 
He thought he could see the same look. 
He would go to bed miserable. *She 
sheds chanty upon me and upon all, 
she is so good,' he said. *It is not my 
own special, claimable love I read in 
her looks.' 

Li the later spring, when evenings 
were lengthening and duties done, 
William took Lizzie for long w^ks. 
His purpose, when he startec^ was to 
find out wnether she loved him. 
Again and again he came back, know- 
ing no more than when he went. 

At last the evening came. They 
walked first to the ferry, intending to 
borrow the vicar's boat But it was 
out So they turned up the steep 
ascent of the cliff" which the Trent 
flows beneatL The narrow winding 
path on the hei^t of the cliff ran 
under boughs of hawthorn and lime. 
On one side of them the fields stretched 
out toward Bingham, in ^temate 
tender green of the springing com 
and deeper green of hay nearly, ready 
to its harvest On the other, the 
steep sides of the cliff slanted in some 
parte, in some abruptly fell to the 
marsny river-side. The green slants 
were covered with moss and grass; here 
and there nettles, here and tnere prim- 
roses andleaves of violete lying over one 
another like thickset shields. Between 
the limes and may-bushes, long green 
trails of the blackberry strettled and 
wandered, and stiff sloes stood up, and 
hazels. Buddy brown lines were 
worked amongst all this green, by the 
constant play of children's feet up 
and down the venturous steeps. Just 
imder, visible through the gaps, the 
Trent hurried on at ite busmess-like 
pace, and the long silver line wound 
and stretched, was hid, and reappear- 
ed, in many a field past Holme Fier- 
point Hall, and beyond Colwick wood. 

The pauiway was too narrow for 
two to walk side by side. Lizzie 
skipped before William, and led the 
way. This had been her play-place 
when a little child, and she told him 
many a story of the early time. Every 
now and then she stopped to push her 
hand amount the violet leaves and 
bring out a flower. She gave them to 
William as she gathered them. He 
Bmelledeach,throwingaway the dogvio- 
lets, andkeeping the sweet-scented ones. 
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Once in her eagerness she ventured 
too far on the cM' side. She was just 
slipping. William seized her hand 
and drew her back. Under pretence 
of saving her from another fall, he sup- 

Eorted her, hy keeping his arms round 
er waist Lizzie olushed, but did not 
resist it. 

*What am I to have for saving 
youV said the lad. 

'Half of the violets for your room. 
The sweet ones.' 

'I thought I was holding them for 
you, Lizzie.' 

*So you are, then. I will have the 
dog violets.' 

I have thrown them all away,' 
said William. 

*0 William!' 

*They are fitter for me than you. 
They made me think of myself.' 
'Why, William r 

Now William longed and yet trem- 
bled to say why. But Lizzie was 
sweetly peremptory. So he stammered 
and blushed with his reasons. 

' The sweet ones are like you, Lizzie. 
So pure and beautiful, and so much to 
boast of, they think so little of them- 
selves, they hide modestly under the 
leaves. But the others perk them- 
selves up, and are laiger, and look as 
if they said, "I am a violet; am I not 
fine? Now your father and every 
one says I am like you. It often makes 
me glad to fancy I see some kind of 
likeness. I thought, as I was separat- 
ing the violets, that they just showed 
the difference between you and me, 
and the likeness between us. One is 
humble, and pretends to nothing, but 
is full of beautiful worth; the other 
is very pretentious, but has nothing 
in it' 

'Then I am sure it is not like you, 
Will, who are so clever and good, ana 
have so much in you. It makes me 
so proud when any one says I am like 
you. Tm sure I don't deserve to be 
called the sweet-smelling violet' 

' You do de 1 shall always think 

of you when I smell one. All these 
pretty creatures look like the Lizzie 
Wilsons of flowers.' 

William nervously resolved to turn 
this talk into the channel he wanted. 
How near it was thereto. He was in- 
venting various ^Hows !' in himself, 
when a gate across the way suddenly 
put a stop to these, and to the walkers. 



They just went within a new field. 
The cliff continued; but a thickset and 
high hedge shut out the wide reach of 
country and the silver river; and there 
were no more trees. They turned 
back, and went down the steep side to 
the Trent 

After they had walked a little way, 
they found the ground very wet and 
marshy. Common observations about 
damp feet, boots, colds, put aside 
the great question of life and death. 
They came to two or three standing 
pools. 

Lizzie said, 'Let us turn and scram- 
ble up the cliff.' But William would 
not. Her misfortune he would make 
his opportunity. He gave her the 
violets. 'Hold my sweet Lizziesj' said 
he (Lizzies with an effort), 'and I 
wiU carry you over.' 

Lizzie took the flowers, with a blush. 
One pool crossed, another soon showed 
itseli^ and another. She had to be 
borne over five or six. The happy St 
Christopher wished there were more. 

'Your poor arm,' said she. 

'Do not pity it, Liz.' 

'Why? It must ache.' 

The stress on pity had told the guile- 
ful maid why. 

'It never did anything so dear be- 
fore. It would * William paused, 

and Lizzie held her breath. 'It 
would love to ache all my life with this 
burden.' 

'William! 

Lizzie turned the ftdl ray of her 
eyes upon him. The blood rushed all 
over her face, and painted it a fiery 
red: she dropped them in a moment 
William took her hand. 

He told her his love. She was too 
pure and true to pretend she wondered 
at it She had known and seen it 
when he thought he was hiding it 
She had been half afraid to know it 
Now she gave her full soul to the joy 
of it When he said, *Can you love 
me?' she answered, 'I do* 

The red half-moon was rising as 
they entered the farmer's garden. 
They exchanged thesesimple words: — 

'Lizzie, I am yours for ever and for 
ever.' 

'I am yours.' 

'As long?' 

' For ever and ever.' 

And Lizzie went alone, and relieved 
herself with tears of joy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A definite engagement soon followed. 
The two fathers were well pleased; 
And the course of true love did run 
smoothly for a time. 

The possession he longed for being 
won, William Sedley. after the nature 
and manner of man, began to long for 
things unwon. Three powers impelled 
him to arise and work. The worth 
of his Lizzie was the first; his own 
ambition, the impulse and belief in 
self of a young man, was the second; 
the outward state of the world as seen 
in Nottingham was the third. All 
these called him into one field of work. 
The chivalric knight burned to lay 
some spoil of his own getting at the 
feet of the maiden Lizzie. The only 
gigantic enemy his life had brought 
him face to face with was a political 
and social one. He must pluck ho- 
nours there. Side by side with this, a 
resurrection of his fever for liberty 
and equality took place. The imme- 
diate cause was the sight of the re- 
cruiting parties in Nottingham. He 
had to visit the town every Saturday 
for market He was wont to dine at 
the Blackmoor's Head. This inn was 
the head-quarters of one of the regi- 
ments. Here he saw and heard dissi- 
pation and misery that made all his 
soul angry. Bounties of twelve gui- 
neas were offered for the navy, and 
bounties of eight guineas for home 
service. The loose, and undecided, 
and careless, and the simple and the 
disappointed, clutched at these quickly. 
So (ud those who would give up every- 
thing for the anacreontic moment. 
To such the offers were irresistible. 

Every parish, and division of a 
parish, was compelled to find a defi- 
nite number of seamen. The follow- 
ing extracts are from the placard 
posted up in St Mary's: — 

* God save the King, and success to 
the navy.' 

*Kousel rouse! To arms! Con- 
quest leads the way !' 

* All bold and daring Eobin Hood's 
men, who are khown to be brave and 
true, have an unexampled opportunity 
to make their fortunes with prize- 
money; also the honour of em-olling 
themselves with the bravest seamen 
in the world, the British tars of Old 
England ! ! I A bounty of twelve gui- 



neas to each gallant hero to serve in 
His Majesty's royal navy, which rides 
triumphant on the seas, and dares the 
Gallic foe to combat.* 

* As Eobin Hood's men are known 
to be good marksmen, brave and true, 
the admiral may appoint them all to 
serve in frigates, when they are cer- 
tain to make their fortunes to a man. 
Now or never, as only few are wanted; 
no time is to be lost at this glorious 
opportunity, or they will lose it for 
ever.' 

* As a further encouragement, every 
gentleman volunteer will receive a 
handsome royal undi-ess navy uniform 
hat, jacket, trousers, &c. &c. All are 
to make application quickly at certain 
inns, * where each loyal hero will be 
honourably received, kindly entertain- 
ed, and enter into present pay, and 
full allowance.' 

William found an old schoolfellow 
standing and reading this invitation, 
with open eyes. He tapped him on 
the shoulder. 'Birdlime!' said Wil- 
liam The farmer just came up in 
time to catch the expression; but he 
said nothing. 

William returned from market some- 
times alone, sometimes with old Wil- 
son, but always in a great excitement 
Market business was a small matter 
compared with London news; till the 
coach had come in, he would not leave. 
If the farmer came with him, they ar- 
gued all the way. Politics is the best 
disseverer of friendship. After Wil- 
liam had declaimed against, and the 
farmer had glorified, the doings of the 
recruiting parties, at every meal-time, 
for a whole month, they began to de- 
spise each other. Old Wilson thought 
William a conceited upstart. Wil- 
liam thought the farmer was a grasp- 
ing self-seeker, who would see all ms 
townsmen starve, if it put wheat at a 
good figure. 

The gentle Lizzie, bound so closely 
unto both, tried to act as mediator 
in these quarrels. But Zephyr could 
not blow down Eurus and Boreas. It 
came to the severing point. 

In the beginning of the next year, 
one of the admirals against the French, 
Sir John Borlase Warren, was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the towD. 
The mob met his carriage on the Len- 
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ton Road, took out the horses, and 
dragged it themselves. The young and 
old farmer were present. The young 
and the old farmer described it at 
home to Lizzie. Mr Wilson was in a 
fever of delight at 'the loyalty and 
patriotism of the Britons, extending 
to the very poorest.* William was 
venting a load of pily on ' slaves so 
grossly blind to their slavery as to j&nd 
pleasure in being draught asses.' He 
Doasted that he had headed a set of 
hissers at the Guildhall. On the other 
hand, when election time came round, 
William had his triumph, the farmer 
his defeat. The market-place, that 
exciting spring-time^ was a battlefield 
every day. Liberalism went up, and 
anti-Galficanism down, as food!^ grew 
dearer. William marched after the 
Comptonitps when they tried to plant 
trees of liberty, and joined in chorus 
with them as tney chanted the * Mar- 
seillaise.' The excitement overcame 
him. He was carried away by it, and 
proclaimed himself an open revolu- 
tionist. He returned at night to the 
farmhouse, flatulent with victory, and 
foretelling the coming glory of the 
English Republic. 

This was more than old Wilson 
could endure. He had been at the 
election; defeat had stung him. Add 
to this, his known apprentice had been 
seen standing before all Nottingham 
in warm and friendly fellowship with 
the ringleaders of sedition. The iron 
of insult and mortification ate into 
the farmer's soul. He drove home 
with set teeth. All the way he was 
preparing a scorpion broth for William 
to drink at supper-time. 

The lad came in as usual; he went 
up and kissed Lizzie. 

'Stop, man!* shouted her father; 



'no traytur, no Frenchified aytheeist, 
no revolutionary scamp, shall touch 
my daughter. As Pm a fayther, he 
shan't.* 

William was roused to passion at 
this unexpected eruption. Rage be- 
got rage. He had drunk; he had 
made speeches; he had gained great 
applause. His heart was hot with 
the glow and excitement of the day's 
deeds, with the mock-sun of the com- 
ing republic and his future grandeur 
shining upon him. 

He shouted, in a fury, ' What is a 
girl to liberty? I am thinking of the 
mighty movements of nations, and it 
lifts my soul out of the little comers 
of domestic things.' 

Lizzie was crying. This bit of bom- 
bast roused her pnde, and showed her 
William in a vapour of silliness. She 
spake some hot words, which burned 
out her tears. 

William answered more sharply. 
He fancied himself all that his mob- 
applauders had called him. His love 
was an honour for a countiy girL 
She might be a sweet violet He felt 
his own strength and worth circling 
in every limb. He was an oak, first 
of all growths. 

Lizzie returned to her own nature 
in a moment. ' Ask father's pardon, 
William,' she begged; 'I am sure I 
forgive you.' 

'Forgive!* said the lad; 'forgive! 
for speaking truth and liberty.' The 
poor boy could not get off his stilts. 
I am rotting here,' he said; 'I will 
go where there are those who imder- 
stand me.' That night he went back 
to Nottingham, talked to two politi- 
cal charlatans whom the election had 
brought down, and returned to Lon- 
don with them. 



CHAPTEEIV. 



It is no part of my story to give any 
full description of William's London 
life. He got an engagement on a de- 
mocratic newspaper; he attended se- 
cret meetings; he conducted corre- 
spondences with France and Ame- 
rica. But he found the friends of 
liberty fearful tyrants. What had 
been with him an enthusiasm, was 
with them a business. They talked 
of cutting off tyrants as his father did 
of knockmg down bullocks. He, their 



j oumeyman, was hard-worked, ill-paid, 
ill-fed. He knew hunger well; he be- 
came acquainted with pain and sick- 
ness, from cold and wet. This was 
severer to him from its contrast with 
his life in the wealthy houses of his 
father and the farmer. 

He knew also remorse and shame — 
not from the change of his outward 
position; but he missed love. When 
ne thought of the rich love he had 
thrown away, he felt his punishment 
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was too sliglit. It was the wrong he 
had done to Lizzie hurt his souL 

Li tiie hard wilderness of London, 
he learned himself and mankind. The 
mock sun-glorjr of his republicanism 
set When his political employers 
had done with him, they threw him 
away. He dared not return to his 
father. He had sent back the letters 
in which William informed him of his 
efforts and occupation. He was ut- 
terly sick at heart The only two en- 
thusiasms of his life were wrenched 
away from him : his love and his dream 
of liberty. They came into collision; 
and he himself madly gave up the only 
substantial one — ^love. WhennothiAg 
is left to be enthusiastic about, life is 
like a load of lead, ahnost too heavy 
to be borne. To get bread and clothes, 
he wrote dry, hard doctrines of radi- 
calism, without faith in them, or care 
for them 

One cold and rainy morning he was 
going to an appointment at the West 
Skid. Passing along Pall Mall, a rag- 
ged woman came up to him with 
bunches of violets in white paper. 
He said he had nothing for her, and 
walked quickly on. She followed, 
beseeching. A little further on an- 
other assailed him; he bought one 
bunch, to get rid of them 

Quite mechanically, he put it to his 
nose. Some strong and unseen hand 
seemed to arrest hmi. He stood still 
at once. Suddenly the great whirl 
and noise of the Haymarket comer at 
mid-day had passed away from him; 
eyes and ears were closed to the Lon- 
don sights and London sounds all 
round him; the memory of the anxious 
business he was about went from him; 
he forgot hunger and pain, and long 
disappointed hope; he felt nothing of 
the chill wind and hard hail. The 
filthy London mud splashed upon him, 
but he did not know it In that mo- 



ment his soul had slipped into eter- 
nity; he was unconscious of time and 

C3. Long fields of merry Notting- 
shire opened out before him; su- 
ver-shining Trent threaded through 
them; and he felt the sweet air of ms 
mother -county blowing upon him 
through the woodjr canopies uijon the 
cliff; and in the air a voice whispered 
assuringly, sweet and firm, * William, 
I am yours for ever and ever !' 

Not only the eyes and ears, the Nose 
also is a doorway to the soul. There 
is not only a moral beauty, a moral 
harmony; there is a moral fragrance 
also. The Lord smelled a sweet 
savour,* when acceptable sacrifices 
were made. He has so made man's 
Nose, in the relations of spirit with 
flesh, that it lets moral lessons through. 
The pure and innocent odour of me 
violets brought into William's heart 
memory of that day of violet gather- 
ing and confession of love. Or rather 
it seemed to bring William into that 
day. He was in an eternal moment 
There was no present, no past He 
did not recollect; he was, as it were, 
actually in that day. 

The words his Violet uttered must 
be true. 'For ever and ever:' here 
was no qualification concerning wor- 
thiness or unworthiness. 'Lizzie is 
laving me now,* he felt He said in 
his heart, Prodigal as he felt he was, 
I will arise and go unto Lizzie, and 
say to her, I am no more worthy to be 
beloved of thee. But I have never 
loved thee as I do at this moment 
Set me some long and mighty task of 
self-sacrifice and penance, that I may 
prove my love, and recover my name! 

When William had come to himself, 
he did not linger. He fought down 
the cowardlyshame of confessing him- 
self wrong. He found greatness enough 
to be little. He started for Notting- 
ham the very next day. 



CHAPTER V. 



Meanwhile, had Lizzie lost her love ? 
She had lost the colour of her cheek. 
She had lost her full round ripeness of 
face. She had lost her merry and sud- 
den quirks of speech. All these were 
signs she had kept love. 

Her father saw these signs, and was 
Ml of wrath and grief. Like many 
good md unthinking men, he general- 



ised universal laws from one accident, 
These two laws he was ever proclaim- 
ing to his neighbours: 'Early engage- 
ments are very bad;* 'yoimg men 
ought to be kept from knowing any- 
thing of politics.' You may say t^ese 
conclusions are unconsequentiaL It 
is quite true. But it is the disease of 
society that you, and I, and every one. 
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generalise like laws day upon day. 
Bilder Sparennd has kept his son 
Horace snort of pocket-money all his 
boyhood. To-day the Sparerind family 
are all in tears and blushes of shame, 
for Horace had been expelled the 
school for robbing the boys* lockers. 
Out of the midst of the lamentation 
the parents generalise this law: 'Boys 
ought always to have plenty to spend, 
or emulation and covetousness will 
make them thieves.' Young Edward 
Loosestring, on the other hiand, has 
never had an empty pocket since he 
was seven years old. At ten he was 
half-poisoned with sweatmeats; at 
fourteen he was sallowed with smok- 
ing; at seventeen he was often drunk; 
at nineteen diseased for life. Sir 
Petting Loosestring, broken with re- 
morse, has generalised for the use of 
all fathers this law — 'Keep a boy 
poor as a beggar, if you want to have 
an honest and strong man for your 
son.' 

Men accept such laws according to 
their respect for the lawgiver. Far- 
mer Wilson's neighbours saw he was a 
successful man; they thought he must 
be a wise man. They thought that 
to adopt his methods would be to in- 
sure ms issues. Li society, one sees 
mighty value put upon a rich man's 
advice. More than one neighbour 
adopted Master Wilson's methods. 
They did so in farming; they made no 
fortune. They did so in the love 
matters of their children; see the 
issue. 

Ben Jones of Bingham broke off a 
happy and trustful fellowship between 
his obedient John and an innocent and 
loving girL John rushed off to Notting- 
ham, recruited into the naj^, and was 
drowned at AbouMr. Blis l^ma 
sorrowed, sickened, and was cut off in 
a decline. Widow Thompson visited 
her son Henry, aged tlurteen, with 
corporeal punishment, for giving three 
cheers for the King, three for Admiral 
Warren, and three for Old England; 
she sent him to plough, whenever she 
found him at book. BLarry grew up a 
selQsh sot, ever in drink and out of 
work. Such harm, imconsciously, did 
William Sedley, by rash folly and 
pride, to these three, and perhaps to 
more. So secret are the afi&nities of 
your sin and mine: our most private 
and peculiar wickedness wounds we 



knownot whom, and may be deetroyins 
souls we have never seen nor heard of. 
Such harm, too, do our hastv generali- 
sations, if we have the awruT respon- 
sibility of being esteemed by any one 
soul in the universe. 

Our Lizzie, being a brave and Chris- 
tian girl, and having daily as much 
hard work as she could get through, 
though she pined, did not die. Her 
father and her work make life worth 
keeping. Still more did her faith in 
William do so. The continual talk 
against him made him dearer to her. It 
was a reward to think her heart was a 
home for one to whom the whole world 
she knew had turned foe and persecu- 
tor, ^he felt sure that he was but 
under cloud for awhile; that he had 
acted contrary to his nature, had 
wandered /rom himself; and that he 
would, like the Prodigal, ^come to 
himself again, and then to her. 

Partly in tnis faith, and partly in 
that melancholy joy we find in com- 
paring dull Now with blessed Then, 
she went often to that old walk where 
the violets were plucked. There she 
could think of William as he was to 
her. Her father could not interrupt 
her with angry and just denunciations 
of him. 

Here she walked one cool April 
evening, two days after William had 
resolved on penance and amendment. 
Violet-time had returned, bounding in 
a year (a year of what sorrow and con- 
flict to tms youn^ rirl!) since she and 
William had plighted trotL She 
brought out with her Horace Wal- 
pole's ' Castle of Otranto,' in lack of 
the more human and social stories 
found for English maidens in our day. 
The most human and social novels, 
come down to her day, were not of a 
kind for maidenly reading. Of the 
truthfulness, indeed, of Fielding and 
Sterne, there is not any doubt; but 
they have cut themselves off from the 
sweetest solace a great social writer can 
have — the thought that he will give 
delight, not to solitary motive-anato- 
matisers, or dissectors of character, or 
historians of society, or unthinlong 
loungers, greedy for out-of-the-way inci- 
dent, for uncleanness, for excitement — 
but to the pure society of home. Thank 
God, fewhving English fathers would 
present their daughters with * Tristram 
Shandy;' nor would a young English- 
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man of our day choose the * History of 
Tom Jones* as the book to read aloud 
to the maiden he loves, in the pauses 
and rests of a summer-day's walk. 

Lizzy was walking and reading her 
mysterious story alone. Suddenly 
she heard footfdls behind her, which 
reached the very spring of her heart 
Unnoticed, they had been keeping 
pace for pace behind her for some 
time, noticing— oh, how eagerly ! She 
turned, half-fri§htene<L the moment 
her ears let their sound through into 
her souL Paler, thinner, older, there 
stood William Sedley. It seemed a 
vision out of the story, ghostly and 
incredible. She trembled from head 
to foot 

William shook irresolutely. * He 
could not speak: he could not move. 
But Lizzie's long-pent-up love; the 
hundred times in which, for her own 
solace, she had painted him walking 
here; thence, the diminishing of sur- 
prise at really seeing him here; the 
weakness, and trembling, and want of 
support, saddenly possessing her whole 
body, impelled her forward: such im- 
pulses mingle indistinguishablyat such 
moments. She fell on William s shoul- 
der. Her eyes, big with a trance-like 
wonder and with love, were looking 
into his. 

He had meant to sue so humbly. 
It had seemed so easy until the mo< 



ment of suing came. Occasion left 
him robbed of every forethought and 
ready word. He was feeling nimself 
very weakness and ineptitude; he was 
debiting how to sue, when, in a flash, 
he was delivered, by finding himself 
the strength and the supporter. Love 
asserted its eternal nature: with time 
and temporal accidents what had it to 
do? This embrace was but the next 
in the continual series of which that 
on the fie^ election-night had been 
the last Thejr took no notice of the 
nightmare which had intervened be- 
tween that kiss and this. 

William had come to this spot first 
on leaving the coach, to strengthen 
his soul by contact with the very scene 
of his troth-plight He had not ex- 
pected to find Lizzie here, though 
^what if I should r had filled hun 
with plans and phrases, which, as we 
see, /the sight of her indeed made mere 
wind ot 

As to William's reconciliation with 
the justly-offended fathers, and the 
precise number of years the lovers 
waited before they were married, the 
number of children they had, and 
whether their posterity i)ossess their 
land, I shall destroy the unity of the 
story if I tell you. My purpose was 
to show that William's N^ose led him 
to repentance and restoration, and I 
have done so. 



ROW MR BIFFLES WAS GAEROTED. 



' I TELL you, sir, it's all nonsense. A 
man with common presence of mind 
could never be made the victim of such 
a ridiculous attack. Any man of sense 
would be ashamed to tell of such a 
thing, if it had really befallen him. 
Choked into silence, indeed. Fd like 
to see the man who could choke me 
into silence ^ 

* So should I, extremely,' mentally 
ejaculated his auditor. 

'No, sir, I'd soon manage any one 
who tried to garrote me. I'd hold my 
chin down so that he couldn't get the 
handkerchief round my throat, and 
then I'd kick, sir— so.' In vigorously 
illustrating his system, Mr Bmes hit 
liis toe very hard against the fireplace, 



and knocked down the shovel and 
tongs — of course trying immediately 
to look as if he hadn't done it, and 
hurt himself. 'Let me see any man 
who could stand that' 

* But, suppose, sir, you were taken 
by surprise 1 said his interlocutor. 

* Folly, sir. A man ought never to 
be taken by surprise. A man of sense 
aways has his presence of mind. I 
defy them, sir, to take me by surprise. 
I will let them see, sir, that Junius 
Biffles is not be done, sir, by any 
manner of means, sir. I say again, let 
them try, sir/ 

Mr Junius Biffle» was one of those 
extremely aggravating members of so- 
ciety who assume the duties of judge 
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and jury with regard to their neigh- 
bours. Nobody ever made a mistake 
that Mr Junius Riffles did not show 
the precise origin and progress of the 
error, and indicate how * any man of 
sense* (by which title he was supposed 
especially to refer to Junius Biffles, 
Esq.) would have avoided the blunder. 
If anybody's house were broken open, 
and the plate-chest rifled, Mr Bimes 
wpuld show as exactly how it had been 
managed as if he had been confede- 
rated with the burglars, and knew all 
their secrets, and would fulminate ana- 
themas against the unfortunate victim 
for not having taken precautions which 
* any man of sense would naturally 
have done. If a man were taken in by 
Peter Funks, pocket-book-stuffers, pa- 
tent-safes, confidence-men, or anything 
of the sort, the way in which Mr Bif- 
fles' eloquence would soar above him 
and swoop down u^on him, with that 
» irresistible * man ol sense,' at last pro- 
duced a fervent aspiration, on the part 
of most of his acquaintance, that the 
aft)resaid *man of sense* might be 
made forthwith the centre of attrac- 
tion for all the birds of prey in the 
metropolis. 

It may, therefore, be imagined that 
Mr Biffles was perfectly mamficent 
in his discourses on the nemy-intro- 
duced atrocity of the garrote. Never 
before had he been known to reach 
such a height of eloquence as in dis- 
closing the simple means by which 
'any man of sense' would frustrate 
the sudden and dastardly attack; never 
had he poured forth such a flood of 
contempt as he did upon the cowardly 
victims of the outrage. Indeed, it is 
generally supposed that it was the 
scorn of Biffles, and not any business 
difficulty, which drove an unfortunate 
man, who had been once robbed by 
the new method, to his rash and un- 
expected Buicida Consequently, the 
desire for his suppression became even 
more active and unanimous than be- 
fore. 

Among others, perhaps, no one en- 
tertained this desire more earnestly 
than Frank Gayville, to whom the in- 
troductory remarks of this narrative 
were addressed. 

Frank Gayville was a clerk in Mr 
Biffles* counting-house; so one would 
think that he might have heard eiiough 
of Biffles without being a constant vi- 



siter at that gentleman's residence. 
But, though Frank spoke of Biffles' 
conversation in terms the very reverse 
of complimentary, yet in that gentle- 
man's parlour, with that gentleman 
standing before him in his favourite 
attitude, with his back to the fire, and 
his skirts beneath his arm, and that 
gentleman's voice, in indignant objur- 
gation of some offender against the 
opinions of * any man of sense,' sound- 
ing in his ears, was Mr Frank Gayville 
to De foimd at least three times a-week. 
And, in fact, if Mr Biffles had confined 
his harangues to the counting-house, 
I doubt whether Frank would have 
seriously objected to them; for, having 
settled in his mind that an attention 
to business interfered with due atten- 
tion to Mr Biffles, Frank not only list- 
ened with resignation, but sometimes 
even exerciseahis imagination in in- 
venting frightful burglaries and un- 
precedented swindles to form the text 
for the morning's discourse. But at 
home it was a different thing; for in 
the parlour, in addition to Mr Bif- 
fles, there sat one of the prettiest 
little women that any one ever laid 
eyes on: and Frank had strongly de- 
veloped that youthful instinct which 
impels young men to prefer for inter- 
locutors pretty young ladies to stout 
elderly gentlemen. On this ground, 
therefore, Frank held himself justified 
in wishing that a temporary garrote 
might compress the oesophagus of that 
*man of sense,' Mr Jumus Biffles. 

The young lady in question stood to 
Mr Biffles in the relation of niece. Mr 
Biffles had had a sister, who, after the 
fashion of only daughters, had run 
away with a by-no-means -eligible 
young gentleman. After suffering to 
a very painful extent the penalties of 
her imprudence, this sister had ap- 
peared with a little girl in her arms 
at Mr Biffles' door. Thence she was 
carried to Mr Biffles' bedroom; and, 
after remaining alive long enough to 
confide to the care of herl)rother her 
orphan child, she thought she had no- 
thing else to keep her in a world where 
she had suffered so much— and so she 
died. Little Emma O'Brien (in most 
runaway matches one of the parties is 
from the Emerald IsJe) did justice to 
the care of her uncle, by growing up 
very pretty and very goodj while, at 
the same time, she proved ner title ta 
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her surname, by being full of spirits 
and full of mischief. She was a per- 
fect little housekeeper, but kept the 
servants in rapidly-alternating states 
of 'giving warning right away,' and 
desiring to spend the rest of their lives 
in her service; while her uncle became 
most slavishly subservient to all her 
pretty wills and wants. Finding soon 
that domestic tyranny was becoming 
very tame and monotonous, the little 
beauty essayed to extend her empire, 
and had for some time been engaged 
in reducing to subjection the by-no- 
means-unwilling heart of Mr Francis 
Gayville. 

Laying snares for young gentlemen 
is, however, a very dangerous amuse- 
ment; and pretty Miss Emma was no 
sooner aware that she had possession 
of Frank's heart, than she discovered 
that she had lost her own in the ope- 
ration. A result like this is seldom 
long a secret between the parties; so 
Mr Frank (Gayville and Jmss Emma 
O'Brien had plighted troth during an 
accidental meetmg, and were at the 
present moment devising schemes by 
which to get old Biffles' consent to 
their union. 

Mr Biffles had, in the case of Em- 
ma's mother, such a terrible lesson on 
the subject of imprudent marriages, 
that he had taken firm ground in the 
opposite extreme. He would make no 
allowances for prospects; no 'man of 
sense ' would think of admitting any- 
thing so vague into his calculation. 
Ko ^nan of sense' would think of ask- 
ing him to support his niece and her 
husband; ana though, of course, he 
was going to give her everything he 
had, and she should always live with 
him, of course *no man of sense ' would 
think of letting her marry any one 
without an independent fortune ready 
made. As no one was ever known to 
argue Mr Biffles out of an opinion, and 
it was a perfectly Herculean effort to 
produce tne same effect by persuasion, 
the imfortunate lovers had every pro- 
spect of growing grey in their attach- 
ment, or, more probably, becoming 
tired out of it. before any chance of 
union appeared. With a mind in the 
state to whicn the mind of youth is 
generally brought by a first and ardent 
affection, Frank may be pardoned for 
beinff extremely bored byMr Biffles — 
bored to such an extent that Biffles 



became a perfect nightmare to him. 
He was perpetually oreaming of Bif- 
fles— dreaming that, for some cause or 
other, he was condemned to garrote 
Biffles, and that Biffles always pain- 
fully and ignominiously repulsed him 
by some of the methods which he con- 
tinually prescribed, and which always 
seemed ludicrously insufficient; or he 
was driven to commit burglary on the 
premises, and was tumbling into a 
quicksand of chairs made ready for 
him (which always let him down into 
the centre of the heap, and never would 
let him up), or breaking his shins noi- 
sily against carefully-disposed coal- 
scuttles on the stairs, or encountering 
Biffles, who proceeded to stir him up 
with a hot poker, or scarify him with 
boiling water, or perforate him with a 
revolver, or do something indefinite, 
combining the agonies of everything 
else. . Tortured by such nocturnal hal- 
lucinations, it was not extraordinary 
that Frank found the discourse of Mr 
Biffles on the garrote perfectly insup- 
portable on the present evening. He 
took leave of Mr Biffles much earlier 
than usual, and Emma having left the 
room during the adieux, he happened 
to meet that young lady in the entry. 
What he did neednot be particularised; 
but Mr Biffles, hearing a suspicious 
noise through the partially-open door, 
made his appearanceinthe hall in time 
to discern the two faces in most sus- 
picious proximity, and, on his appear- 
ance, the expression of the faces afore- 
said changed from one of pleasant 
satisfaction to extreme confusion. We 
regret to be obliged to state that Frank 
fled in the most dastardly naanner, 
leaving poor Emma to bear the conse- 
quences, who was talked to severely 
by Mr Biffles, till she began to cry; 
upon which that gentleman annoimced 
that he was an old brute, and they 
had better not talk any more of the 
matter. 

Frank rushed on without stopping, 
with a vague idea that Mr Biffles waa 
after him with some deadly weapon, 
until he found himself at his own 
rooms. Not only did he find himself 
there, but he foimd his private candles 
lighted, his private library of select 
novels ransacKed, his private bottle of 
brandy on the table, by no means as 
full as he had left it, and an odour, as 
of his private cigars, impregnatii:^ the 
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air. In addition to all these, he found 
six feet of humanity stretched out on 
his own private lounge, and on the 
upper portion of the mass a counte- 
nance as of Phil Fogarty. 

Phil Fogarty was a universal friend 
—a very friend in need in both senses; 
for he could borrow more money of or 
for you. get you into more scrapes and 
out of them, drink more of your brandy, 
and introduce you to more people, of 
whom you could get * a nice article — 
cheap,* smoke more of your cigars, and 
supply you with more smutted ones, 
than any other two men. He was the 
terror of police magistrates, who gene- 
rally, affcer his first appearance before 
them, let him off in the cheapest and 
most rapid manner possible; for Phil 
had a profound knowledge of the minor 
criminal law, and a most rapid flow of 
eloquence; so that, ten minutes after 
the defence commenced, the magistrate 
was generally unable to tell whether 
he was on his head or his heels, the 
only impression left on his mind be- 
ing that Phil was the most harmless 
and innocent of injured individuals, 
and deserved the highest praise for 
the heroic manner in which he had 
smashed an apple-stall and its pro- 
prietor, dislocated bell - handles, or 
broken the head of a policeman. Such 
was the gaUant individual who greeted 
the eyes and ears of Frank Gayville 
as he entered the room. 

* And it's glad I am to see you at 
last, Mister Gayville,* said Mr Fogarty, 
in a voice redolent of County Cork 
* Here have I been waiting to cheer 
your loneliness for the last two hours, 
with nothing to keep me alive except 
the drop you left in the black bottle, 
and a taste of your effeminate cigars. 
Why can't you learn comfort, and take 
to whisky and pipes 1 Why, bless you, 
man, have you seen a ghost, or nave 
you lent all your colour to the young 
woman I saw you walking with on 
Simday afternoon ? It's ashamed of 
yourself you ought to be, coming the 
gay deceiver over that innocent yowas 
female. What's the matter, though! 
Has she left you, or have you been 
kicked by her papa, or what?' 

* Give me that bottle, Phil— I need 
strengthening. I have done it nicely 
this tune, and the operation isn't likely 
to be repeated.* 

* As to the bottle, my boy, if you 



want that, you are welcome: but if you 
desire the contents, I am au:aid you'll 
be disappointed. It's all vour fault 
If you will stay out philandering until 
this time of niffht and won't keep a 
demi-john of wnisky ^ 

The discourse was here interrupted 
by Frank's quietly p)ing to a closet, 
apparently containmg nothing but 
books and papers, and drawing forth 
the identical thing desired. It did not 
seem to impart, the expected felicity 
to Phil, however, for his countenance 
dropped, and his voice was absolutely 
pathetic, as he ejaculated, * And have 
I been wasting my time drinking 
brandy, with that in the room all the 
time? He soon, nevertheless, con- 
soled himself for this melancholy ac- 
cident, and, as ho warmed beneath the 
genial influence of punch, requested, 
m a paternal manner, that Frank 
would pour out his woes into his feel- 
ing bosom. 

It's no use^ Phil; I have been put- 
ting my foot m it to such an extent, 
that I am over boot-tops involved.' 

* Beach out your metaphorical leg, 
then, and let me act as a sympatiietic 
boot-jack to rid you of all your trou- 
bles.* 

* Well, you see, Phil, Tm in Biffles* 
business. I suppose you know Bif- 
flesr 

*Is it know him? Didn't I have 
the honour of hearing him deliver a 
lecture in a railway carriage, demon- 
strating how "no man of sense** would 
ever permit himself to be slaughtered 
in a collision? And just as he was 
winding up, didn't the locomotive run 
over a cow, and make Mr Biffles one 
of the most frightened men in crea- 
tion?' 

' You don't mean to say that he lost 
his presence of mind?* 
. * Kot exactly; but if his mind was 
present, it was so very small and hazy 
as to be invisible to an ordinary ob- 
server—that's alL No; he is too well 
up in the theory of conduct, in case of 
accident, to be ever prepared in prac- 
tice.' 

' Well, you see, I go to Bifiles' in 
the evening, sometimes to settle ac- 
counts, and so on. And Emma and 
you know, that is— we — ' 

'Oh yes — I understand aU that 
And who is Emma— Mr Biffles* cham- 
ber-maid?' 
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* Oh, to the deuce with your non- 
sense. It's Emma O'Brien, Biffles* 
niece; and the short of the matter is, 
that she and I have got in love, and 
want to get married, and can't, for I 
haven't got money enough, and she is 
dependent on her uncle, who won't let 
her marry anything but a fortune, and 
we are miserable, and Biffles caught 
me to-night kissing her in the pas- 
sage, and it's all up, and I will lose my 
situation and go to the devil, and I 
fervently wish that the respectable 
Biffles was garroted. or something or 
other, until he had some sympathy 
with misfortune.' 

The whole of this address was de^ 
livered without the slightest approach 
to a stop of any kind, as the speaker 
was parading frantically through the 
room. 

*Now^ you had better take breath 
and finish your tumbler, and stop 
stamping up and down the floor, while 
I meditate over your suggestion.' 

*My suggestion? why, I did not 
make any. 

* Will you just be quiet and recol- 
lect yourself, my young friend? Did 
not I distinctly hear you express a wish 
that Mr Biffles should be garroted f 

* Please to be serious a little while, 
PhiL Have you really got anything 
to advise?' 

* Seriously, Mr Frank Gay ville, my 
advice is, that we garrote Mr Biffles. 
And now listen to the words of wis- 
dom which fall from my lips,' 

As Mr Phil Fogaxtys wisdom, 
though no doubt excellent, was slightly 
obscured hy numerous excursions to 
the whisky-jug, perhaps it would be 
best to let the results explain the course 
to which it prompted. 

The next evening was the one that 
Mr Biffles always spent with a collec- 
tion of gentlemen, who imagined they 
were advancing the cause of science by 
reading very stupid papers about very 
foggy subjects; and who afterwards re- 
warded themselves for the pertinacity 
with which they slept tmrou^h the 
early part of the evening, by bemg ex- 
ceedingly wide-awake to the excellent 
supper which succeeded. It was nearly 
midiiight when Mr Biffles turned into 
the quiet street in which his home was 
situated. Itwasvery dark, and a misty, 
drizzling' rain was descending, which 
inaidioi^ insinuated itself through 



the wrappings which would have kept 
off a more dashing assault, and trickled 
slowly from the brim of Mr Biffles' 
hat, beneath his coat-collar, and oozed 
in a small stream directly along his 
spine. There was nobody to be seen 
in the streets— not even the usual po- 
liceman in the distance, who generally 
seemed to pass his existence in the 
consumption of bad dgars at the cor- 
ner. Such a lonely dark night is not 
a promoter of boldSiess, neither does a 
dully moisture in the small of the 
back awaken the nobler qualities of 
man; certainly they did not with Mr 
Biffles. That gentleman, it must be 
owned, began to tremble much more 
than the actual temperature of the 
night required; and he glanced over 
his shoulder, and hurried on in a much 
more timorous manner than might be 
expected from one of his resources. A 
short distance before him there was it- 
low, dark archway, leading into a yard, 
and concealed in its recesses stood two 
men of the most meanly appearance ; so 
rude and villanous, indeed, that they 
looked as if about to * go on as pirates, 
murderers, or something of the kind, 
at the theatre. They watched his ap- 
proach anxiously, and the smaller one 
whispered: 

*I say, Phil, what have you done 
with the policeman? It would be 
awkward if he should make his appear- 
ance.' 

'Don't trouble yourself, my dear 
child,' replied the Tburlier ruffian; * I 
set iJed Brady at him an hour and 
a-half ago, with instructions to prove a 
blood relationship between them; and 
if the M.P. is not as drunk as a Con- 
naught pig at this present moment, in 
honour of the connection, at the comer 
grocery, Ned Brady has a weaker head, 
and less brains in it, than I have given 
him credit for. Here he comes — get 
ready.' 

In another second a handkerchief 
had been skilfully thrown over Mr 
Biffles' head, a slight tap had sent his 
hat down over eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and Mr Biffles was prostrate on the 
ground. Not one of his ingenious 
theories of defence availed him. He 
had no chance to strike, no time to 
kick ; stifled by his hat, and suffocated 
by the ^sarote, no voice was left him 
with which to call out; and, worst of 
all, his presence of mind—that which 
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no * man of sense * ever loses — com- 
pletely and ignominiously deserted him, 
leaving him no suggestion how to de- 
fend himself. His pockets were rifled, 
his arms jerked behind him and tied; 
then, with a little prick from the point 
of a knife, he was advised to get up 
and come along quietly. He meekly 
obeyed, and with a cloak thrown round 
him to conceal his condition, was es- 
corted to the comer, where a nackney- 
coach awaited them. Thrust into this, 
gagged, bound, occasionally reminded 
of Ms condition by a slight prod with 
the knife, the wretched Biffles felt that 
he was indeed a victim. He had lost 
that lofty feeling of superiority which 
had enabled him to defy dangers at a 
distance, and there was no courage nor 
fortitude to take its place. Biffles— 
the majestic, unconquerable Biffles— 
had become at once a weak, cowardly, 
fat old man. He had no idea when or 
where they stopped. He only was con- 
scious that he was ordered to get out, 
and did so; that he was commanded to 
come in, and obeyed; and that he was 
thrust into a small dark room and left 
there, lying helpless on the floor. It 
was pitiable to see the pompous, self- 
confldent man of last night changed 
into the trembling, crying coward of 
to-night; and Frank was so moved, 
that he was on the point of rushing to 
him and confessing everything; but 
PMl, who was by no means compas- 
sionate, and only observed the fun of 
the thing, insisted that the plot should 
go on. He pointed out to Frank, also, 
that he must prepare, of course, not 
only to give up his situation, but his 
lady-love also, if any hint of the true 
state of the case should prematurely 
reach their victim; and Frank's com- 
passion was by no means able to con- 
quer his affection. 

That evening, Messrs Fogarty, Bra- 
dy, and Gayville held a grand orgie 
and council in the rooms of the latter. 
It was the intention of the party to 
make definite arrangements as to the 
future conduct of the affair; but as the 
policeman had been a very tough sub- 
ject, and two additional tumblers of 
punch were sufficient to overthrow the 
intellects of Mr Brady; and as the 
Bight of an intoxicated compatriot was 
fii2&cient to render the sympathetic 
Mr Fogartjr utterly insensible to every 
consideration, except the necessity of 



immediately reducing himself to a si- 
milar state, Frank had to resign him- 
self to a despairing hope that the 
course of events would turn out fa- 
vourably, without stimulus on his 

Eart With this consoling reflection 
e dropped off to sleep, leaving his 
friends, one on the lounge, attempting 
to arrange St Patrick's Day to the air 
of the Portuguese Hymn, and the 
other on the floor, announcing his con- 
tinued vitality only by the alarming 
nature of his snores. He awoke the 
next morning from a confused dream, 
in wMch he had imagined that Fogarty 
had been engaged in splitting his head 
with the whisky-jug, to the conscious- 
ness of a frightful neadache and the 
absence of both his guests. To hurry 
on his clothes, and hasten to the place 
of imprisonment of Mr Biffles, was the 
work of but a few minutes, and he ar- 
rived but at the nick of time. To ex- 
plain more clearly what was going on, 
we must follow the footsteps of the 
other two conspirators. 

Mr Fogarty was awakened in the 
middle of an extremely tough snore, by 
a sense of oppression on his chest. By 
the faint morning light he was able to 
discern Mr Brady's countenance within 
a few inches of his own, and that gen- 
tleman's right elbow reposing exactly 
on the locality which is chosen by pu- 
gilists when they desire to knock * the 
wind ' out of an adversary. Mr Brady, 
kindly removing his elbow before he 
had quite suffocated his friend, allowed 
him to rise and gather those relics of 
his intellects which had been left by 
whisky punch into working order. 

*Now, Phil,' interrogatea Mr Brady, 
* are ye sober enough to listen to what 
I am going to ask you?' 

*Do you mean to insinuate, sir, that 
I have ever been anything else but so- 
ber 1 Have you the conscience to say 
that Tve tasted a drop of anything to 
drink these twelve hours, while you 
have been disgracing yourself guzzling 
with a beggarly policeman, in a dirty 
overcoat, sir ? I desire that you'll give 
me satisifaction for the degrading in- 
sinuation, sir.* 

* If you're so drunk as not to know 
it, my boy, it's not I who will be wast- 
ing my time talking to you. Go and 
put your head in the water-jug, and 
don't be dipping your nose into the 
whisky by mistake.' 
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When MrFogarty had complied with 
the above request, and had immersed 
himself very olue, and emerged very 
red, Mr Brady proceeded with his re- 
marks. 

* Has it not struck you, Phil, that 
it's very stupid in us to be working for 
that young spalpeen for nothing, in- 
stead of discreetly feathering our nests 
at the same timef 

* By the powers, it never struck me 
—that's too great a stretch of friend- 
ship entirely. But, though feathering 
one's nest is a nice, warm, comfort- 
able operation, I am completely in the 
dark as to where we'll find materials.' 

* Why, it's as plain as daylight, and 
a little plainer at the present minute. 
You and I go down to Biffles, and 
gently stimmate him into giving each 
of us a cheque payable to Dearer. If 
he don't yield to persuasion, why, we 
must try more forciWe arguments.' 

* A very nice plan it is, Mr Brady, 
and is extremely likely to secure us 
each a residence in that handsome edi- 
fice the state has benevolently con- 
structed in the East River. Did it 
never strike you that it's mighty like 
swindling?' 

* And how is anybody to find it out, 
I would like to know? As for the 
matter itself, I am sure this afiair we 
are in now is as like hi^way robbery 
as anything I have yet seen. If you 
don't call it swindling, and nickname 
it fun instead^ I am sure you won't see 
any harm in it.' 

Troth, that way of putting the 
question settles the pomt exactly. 
JDevil a bit of fun have I had this two 

Crs that some magistrate or other 
not thought it cnminal. And as 
you circulate a proper defiance of their 
opinion, I am with you to the last.' 

Mr Biffles was roused out of a per- 
turbed slumber—during whidi he had 
dreamed that, in the midst of a lec- 
ture on the principles of self-defence, 
one of his audience had illustrated the 
principle by an application to his 
mouth which compelled him suddenly 
to hold his tongue— by the slow open- 
ing of a door, and the entrance of a 
stranger into his place of confinement 
The place where he was seemed a sort 
of boarded loft, the interstices of which 
let in sufficient light for him to dis- 
cern that his visiter was a most for- 
midable ruffian, with almost super- 



human whiskers and a ghastly pair of 
green spectacles. This pleasant object, 
after gently reminding Mr Biffles that, 
in case of any disturSance, he should 
be rapidly and skilfully stilled by an 
application of a big stick to his os-jfron- 
tis, was released from his gag, and al- 
lowed for some seconds to sit gazing 
helplessly at his reliever, and endea- 
vour to get his jaws partially into their 
sockets. 

*So you are Mr Biffles, are yeV 
then said the stranger, who, we need 
scarcely mention, was JMr Pogarty, in 
hisevening costume; *a pretty spectacle 
you are for a man who has l>een abus- 
ing us gentlemen, and our manners 
and customs, the way you have. 
Don't you feel ashamed at the way 
you have been tione, sir? If you have 
any more feeling than an alderman, 
you ought to. ijid for a man of your 
station in business to be walking with 
nothing but a gold watch and twenty 
dollars about him, let alone deluding 
us withabig pocket-book full of papers, 
it's enough to make me knock you on 
the head— sure^ you're not fit to live, 
anyhow. Now, let me ask you what 
you have to say, why I should not 
smash you?* 

The terrible stick played so fearfully 
around Mr Biffles* head as to deprive 
him for some time of all power to re- 
ply. When he did, it was in a very 
faint and tremulous voice. 

* I am sure, I beg your pardon, sir. 
I am very sorry I was so imfortunate 
as not to satisfy you. I— I — didn't 
know you wanted me, sir, or I'd have 
brought more. Oh gracious!' ejacu- 
lated he, with a faint scream, as the 
small end of the stick hit him accu- 
rately just beneath the breast-bone, 
*don t do that again, sir. It — it 
hurts.' 

* Not do it again, when we ought to 
have made five hundred dollars out of 
you ! Do you think I am not going to 
take the change out of your beggarly 
hide? Whoop!' And with an inde- 
saribable Irisn yell, which no other 
national throat, except, perhaps, that 
of an inebriated Choctaw, comd ever 
compass, Mr Pogarty began to dance 
roimd the hapless Mr Biffles, keepinsr 
accurate time to his steps with the ena 
of the stick on the body of that unfor- 
tunate gentleman. What between the 
howls of Mr Phil, and the shrieks of 
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the victun, there was considerable like- 
lihood of their rousing the neighbour- 
hood, when Frank arrived. By vigo- 
rous exertions he induced Brady to 
carry Phil out from his prey, and bring 
him up to the bedroom. 

* Goodness gracious, man, what do 
you mean by making such a noise? 
Do you want the house down upon 
naV said Prank to the offender. 

*They are used to me here,' said 
PhiL carelessly, *and they wouldn't 
think of inquiring impertinently if I 
were engaged in studymg anatomy on 
you with the assistance of an oyster- 
knife. Perhaps I was a little too 
noisy, though. But look you, Frank, 
we are doing you a little service, and 
you must not interfere with our im- 
proving our own opportunities. I in- 
tend to get a hundred or two out of 
the old man for Ked and myself, and 
I won't ask you to coimtenance it or 
know anything about it, yet it will 
be for your interests not to interfere. 
Don't be afraid — I won't touch him 
or trouble him any more,' adding sotto 
voce, * considering that his objections 
are pretty well thrashed out by this 
time.' 

* I have got myself in a mighty bad 
scrape, Phu, and, on my life,! cannot 
see now to get out. You have my 
consent safe. I cannot refuse it' 
And Frank looked gloomily at the car- 
pet. 

*lTow, then,' said Phil, *just stay 
here, and I wUl get you out of your 
difficulties at once and easily.' 

At the sight of the tall, forbidding 
figure, and still more at the view of 
the formidable club whose weight he 
had already felt, the lately brave Bif- 
fles cowered pitifully in the comer. 
He thought the man had come to put 
the finishing touch to his sufferings 
and his existence, and prepared with 
very ill grace to resign himself to his 
fate. Great, therefore, was his relief, 
when, instead of demolishinghis brains, 
or exploring the recesses of his system 
with a knife, the ruffian sat down be- 
fore him, and coolly lighted a pipe. 

His feelings were much more re- 
lieved when he heard the proposition 
which was made to him. 

*You see, Biffles,' said the man, 
*that you have occasioned us a great 
deal of disap^intment, by your bad 
habit of leaving your money in the 



bank, where we can't get at it, instead 
of in your pockets, where we can. It 
is only fair, then, before we let you go, 
you should make that disappointment 
fall easily on us, and repay us for the 
trouble we have taken, and the care 
and attention we have paid you. My 
friends and I think, therefore, that 
the sooner you draw cheque for three 
hundred dollars, dated yesterday, and 
payable to the bearer, why the sooner 
you will be out of this. What is your 
opinion, old fellow?' 

Biffles was fond of money, but he 
had a far greater love for his personal 
security. Besides, they had forgotten 
to give him any breakfast, and the 
fiercest animals are tamed by hunger. 
Biffles, therefore, clutched the pen that 
was given him, and, released from his 
bonds, hurriedly dashed off the req uired 
order. His jailer stUl looked doubt- 
ful though, and, after a minute or two, 
said: 

* You may not be aware, Mr Biffles, 
that it may occasion a little trouble 
for any of us to carry this to the bank. 
We are not exactly the sort of persons 
to whom banks pay large siuns with- 
out inquiry. Have you not got some 
ftiend at home who could go with us 
to certify the draft, and afterwards see 
to your release? You might get out 
a little sooner.' 

Biffles pondered for a moment, and 
then said: * There is my niece, Emma, 
who could attend to the matter. But 
she could not go with you. Oh, I 
know. I will order her to take young 
Gayville along; he is only a young lad, 
without much sense— I suppose you 
won't object?' 

* No,' said the man, with a suppress- 
ed chuckle, *that will answer very 
well Take your pen and write as I 
order: 

* " My dear Niece, — ^You will go with 
Frank Gayville, in company with the 
messenger, before the proper authori- 
ties, and go through the forms neces- 
sary under the circumstances. As soon 
as you have accomplished this, hasten 
to me. The greatest haste is requisite, 
as you will soon understand.— -Your 
uncle, Junius Biffles." 

^ You see, Mr Biffles, if you were 
more explicit, the dear little girl would 
be so scared she wouldn't be able to do 
anything, and Mr Gayville might be 
after taking me up; and in either case^ 
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I am afraid you would stay here longer, 
or your stoppage be disagreeably short- 
ened by a bath in the East River.' 

Mr Biffles trembled, and committed 
to paper the words eiy oined upon himj 
and then submitting meekly to his re- 
newed bonds, sat in the comer, wait- 
ing anxiously for his release. 

Mr Fogarty, as soon as he had se- 
cured what to him was the most valu- 
able of the two dociunents, hastened 
to Frank with the other. 

* There, sir,' he cried, ' there is your 
little matter fully arranged; take that, 
and come to your lady-love.' 

*But what am I to do with this, 
Phil? I don't understand at all/ said 
Frank. 

* Why, jrou stupidest specimen of a 
good-lookmg young man, that's the 
consent to your marriage.' 

* But there's not a word of my mar- 
riage in it' 

*0f course there is not; but if you 
cannot persuade the girl that there is, 
with me to back you, she is not half 
as much in love as she ought to be, 
after the risks you have been running 
for her. Go to her, and be very my- 
sterious about her uncle; tell her that 
something has occurred to keep him 
away, but that she shall know all after 
the ceremony; and, trust me, that cu- 
riosity and love together will make her 
go like a lamb to the slaughter. You 
are both at legally marriageable ages, 
and so you can just go to the recorder, 
or whoever else is the proper person, 
take out your license, and be noosed 
right away. Then come here, and 
trust me for obtaining old BiflSes' con- 
sent. After last night, he will not 
dare to refuse it.' 

Frank yielded to the superior energy 
of his friends, and they hastened to 
Mr Biffles' house. 

It was now nine o'clock, and the fa- 
mily were just aware that Mr Biffles 
had not returned the night before. 
Emma was in great agitation, unable 
to tell what had occurred; but, coupling 
what had occurred the night before 
with this unaccountable absence, was 
gradually working herself up to a 
conviction that Biffles, indignant at 
Frank's love for her, had summoned 
him to the field, and that they were 
then engaged in discharging pounds of 
bidlets and barrels of gimpowder into 
each other's bodies. She was extremely 



rejoiced to see Frank, therefore, and 
to hear from him that her uncle was 
safe and well In reply to her eager 
inquiries where , he was, and why ne 
had not come home, she received my- 
sterious answers and equivocal shakes 
of the head, which roused her curio- 
sity to a point which would have led 
her further than it had done the first 
female, for the sake of gratifying it. 
When Mr Biffles' note was placed in 
her hands, and she was informed that 
the preliminary sacrifice necessary was 
only to marry a young gentleman with 
whom she had been longing to perform 
that ceremony, of course, oeing quite 
ready to do so, she started every pos- 
sible objection which she knew would 
be overruled— keeping those which 
she was afraid might prove insur- 
mountable discreetly in her own 
breast After only a reasonable delay, 
then, and a moderate amount of dis- 
tress at the absence of proper things, 
and the impossibility of bridesmaids, 
she and her maid, and Frank and Mr 
Fogarty, set off for the City HalL 
Here, after the fmictionary had been 
disabused of a fixed idea that it was 
Fogarty and the servant who were the 
happy pair, the ceremony was per- 
formed, the maid dismissed, and the 
rest of the party returned to Mr Fo- 
garty's. Here there was a most for- 
midable display of breakfast things 
made ready— to provide which, all the 
resources of the different lodgers, as to 
crockery and knives and forks, had been 
exhausted; yet, in despite of slight in- 
congruities, the table made a noble ap- 
pearance, covered with solid luxuries 
m the shape of beef and oysters, and 
other things of the kind. While Em- 
ma was looking, with embarrassed 
amusement, at the extraordinary scene, 
Fogarty slipped out, and returned with 
the captive Biffles. Oh, what a con- 
trast he presented to the spruce bride- 
groom, and the pure white veil which 
the bride had assumed for the occa- 
sion ! His back and sides were still 
covered with the caked mud and snow 
which had adhered to them the night 
before; his other raiment was grey with 
the dust that pervaded the lumber- 
room in which Mr Fogarty had con- 
fined him, while his face, between 
tears and the congelation of the dust, 
presented an appearance only to be 
rivalled by an Indian with his war- 
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paint after a shower of rain, or a chim- 
ney-sweep after being pimiped on till 
he has become half white. Emma ob- 
served nothing, however, in her haste 
to embrace him, as she whispered: 

* It was so kind in you, uncle, to 
make Frank and me so happy; but I 
was so sorry that you were not there. 
Tell me the reason, please; Frank said 
I should know.* 

At thebeginningof thisshort speech, 
Mr Biffles thought it was an evidence 
of her joy in rescuing him^ and felt 
gratified; in the middle he was puz- 
zled; and at the conclusion he was com- 
pletely bewildered. 

'What does it all mean?' he at 
length gasped. 

* At the reception of your kind note, 
and the message you sent us, authoris- 
ing the proceeding, Emma and I had 
the pleasure of joining our hands, as 
our hearts had been previously united, 
and I have the honour of presenting 
her to you as Mrs Frank Gayville.' 

*My letter!* ejaculated Biffles; 'I 
am certainly asleep.* 

*No, Mr Biffles,* rejoined a voice, at 
which he involuntarily started with 
terror. *You are as wide awake as 
when you indited that nice little epis- 
tle, which, for reasons of my own, I 
chose to interpret a little differently 
from you. In short, Mr Biffles, allow 
me to remark that you are done, sir- 
done very brown, sir; and that I, Phil 
Fogarty, have had the honour of super- 
intendmg the operation. In proof of 
the fact, allow me to return the watch 
and money which I borrowed of you 
last night, and show you the cheque you 
were kind enough to subscribe this 
morning.' 

' This is swindling and felony, sir,' 
roared the enraged hearer of this dis- 
course. *ril nave you prosecuted, 
sir! m have you sent to the state's 
prison, sir-I'll— 111— 1*11 ' 

* You will just say nothing about it, 
sir, and you will not stop this cheque 
either, if you are a wise man. For, as 
sure as you do either, and as sure as 
you don't yield your countenance to 
this young married couple, I'll tell the 
whole story, and spread it from Dan 
to Beersheba; and if I do, you will 
never find a jury to convict, and you'll 
never dare to show your head, for fear 
of being laughed at So we'll come to 
an agreement You will submit with a 



good grace, and have the young people 
married handsomely over again; and 
Ned Brady and I, in consideration of 
this small cheque, will hold ourtongues 
about >our defeat And you might 
have a worse son-in-law, I assure you, 
even in a pecuniary point of view. For 
the night Tbeforelast, while Frank was 
engaged in looking at Miss Emma, and 
listening to your stupid speeches, a 
weazened little sharp-nosed man came 
into his room, where 1 was sitting. "Mr 
Gayville's rooms!" said he.— Yes," 
said I. "What may be your business]*' 
For, you see, I thought he might have 
a writ to serve on you, my boy, and it 
would give you time if he took me for 
you. — 'I have to congratulate you," 
said he. — "The devil you have,'* re- 
plied I. — " To congratiiate you on the 
receipt of a legacy of fifty thousand 
dollars, which your distant cousin, 
Philip Mustifiz, has bequeathed to 
you, m consideration of your being the 
only one of his relatives who has not 
taken the trouble to bore him to death 
by attentions. This letter will enter 
into particulars;'* so he left his card, 
and went off. There it is, and the let- 
ter.' 

* Why the deuce didn*t you tell me 
this before] I am sure you never 
would have got me into such a scrape 
if I had heard of it,' said the recipient 
of this fortune, hurriedly snatchiog the 
letter. 

* It is just for that very reason I did 
not tell you. If you hacm't come into 
your room, looking like a ghost that 
heard a cock crowing in the middle of 
the night, it would nave come out at 
once. But, you see, you suggested the 
idea of giving Mr Biffles a practical 
illustration of the value of his theo- 
ries.' 

*I suggested 1 you mean you pro- 
posed it r 
. * Well, don't quarrel about that — 
and the idea struck me as such capi- 
tal fun, that I could not bear to spoil 
the matter by informing you of the 
secret.' 

Mr Biffles was, meantime, engaged 
in reading the letter over Frame's 
shoulder. As soon as he was con- 
vinced of the fact of the legacy, the 
discomfited expression cleared from his 
face, he shook Frank by the hand, 
kissed Emma, and informed Phil that 
he yielded to the terms. 
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Thb Lajce Gascon. — A Gascon^ who had one 
leg shorter than the other, limped so much, 
that at every step he took he appeared to be 
making a bow. He was walking along the alley 
of a garden, where a great many people of his 
acquaintance were seated upon the benches on 
both sides. * You despise us on this side, I see,' 
said a gentleman who was acquainted with him ; 
'you make all your bows to the other side.' 
— ' Oh r rej^ed the Gascon, * wait till I return, 
and you will have your revenge.' 

Thb Sword. — A Gascon being at the play, was 
seated in the pit, and as he kept constantly fid< 
geting about, bis sword got entangled In the 
legs of those who sat bedde him. * Sir,' said an 
officer, fiercely, whe found it constantly in his 
way, 'your sword annoys me.'— 'Very likely, 
sir,' said the Gascon, coolly; 'I believe it has an- 
noyed a good many.' 

Francis I.— Francis I. was on© day playing at 
tennis, when a monk, who was |jlf^ring^ his 
side, by a successful stroke, insui«d thfl victory 
to the king's party. ' Well done.* said the king ; 
' a brave stroke for a monk I' — ' Sire,' replied the 
monk, 'your mi^esty can make it the blow of 
an abb^ when you please.' Somo4»^ affcorwartis 
the Abbacy of Bourmayen became vacant, and 
the king presented the situation to him. 

M. Dk Brissao. — M. DeBrissac, to whom Henry 
III. refused the vacant Admiralty, saying that 
he was worth nothing on land or at sea, was as 
much vexed at the reason of the refusal as at 
the refusal itself. Having afberwaida algnalised 
himself in Paris on the day of thsBvttieAies. he 
observed, ' The king says I am worth nothing 
at sea or on land ; at least he may admit that I 
am of some use upon a stone pavement.' 

Brevity. — ^Henry IV. liked a brief reply. He 
once met an ecclesiastic, to m^Mpni lie aaldt 
* Whence do you come? Where Are you gbisgt 
What do you want?' — The ecclesiastic replied 
instantly, ' From Bourge»— to Paris— a benefice.' 
— • You shall have it,' replied the monarch. 

The Wooden I.bo. — An officer liad a wooden 
leg so exceedingly well made, that it could 
scarcely be distinguished from a real one. A 
cannon-bullet carried it off. A soldier who saw 
him fall called out, * Quick, run for the surgeon.' 
— ' No,' replied the officer, coolly, ' it is the joiner 
I want.' 

The Sun.— Some astronomers, who had been 
making observations, thought pmmim^ 
several spots in the sun. Vottaire happtt&ed 
shortly afterwards to be in a company, where 
he was asked if there were any news. ' None,' 
said he ; 'but that I hear very bad reports of the 
sun.' 

M. De Bassompicrbe.— While M. Do Bassom- 
pierre was confined in the Baatile, a marquis, 
who was his fellow-prisoner, used 1^ amuse him 
with an account of his exploits. He told him, 
among other things, that in a naval engagement 
he had himself killed 800 men in one vessel 
'And I,' replied Bassompierre, 'once slipped 
down a chimney in Switzerland to "Vk^ii a ladf 
with whom I was in love.' — ' How the deuce can 
that be,' said the other, 'when there are no 
chimneys in the country?' — 'Ah 1' retorted Bns- 
sompierre, * when I allowed you quietly to kill 
your 800 men on board the vessi^ jei|BBightf<H* 
once have winked at my slipping demi chim- 
ney to visit a lady.' 



Sir Thomas More.— The greatest of men aiv 
sometimes seized with strange fancies at the 
very moment when one wotild suppose they had 
ceased to be occupied with the things of this 
world- Sir Thomas More, at his execution, hav- 
ing laid his head upon the block, and perceiving 
that his beard was extended in such a manner 
that it would be cut through by the stroke of 
the executioner, asked him toac^ust it properly 
upon the block ; and when the executioner told 
him he need not trouble himself about his beard, 
when his head was about to be cut off, *It is of 
UttlsoMiaefUAom tois^^ aaid Sir!llu)niai^ 
ft Is a matter of some importtttiea to stm^ tliaA 
you should understand yoiir|aofe8filotl, aandndt 
eut through my beard, whMi you had ordera Ol^y 
to cut off my head.' 

Louis XII.— Grey HAiBa—LouisXII., oneday 
looking at himself in his mirror, was astonished 
to see a number of groy hairs on his head. 'Ahl* 
saidhfl^ 'theaemustbacwlB9tollkeloi^«p»ei^^ 

I have listened to; and it is those of M. Le 

in particular that have ruined my hair,' 

Marco De IiOdl— Mai co De Lodi, having pre- 
sented a sonnet of his own composition to Cle- 
hmdI; Wit, the popa Ibu^ «Qa of tlia fa 
the first quatrato defident in a iylUtflei. *1E)o 
not let that disturb your Holine*;s,' said tltapOdl; 
' in tlie next you will probably find a syllalia tOO 
much, which will balance the defect.' 

A Gascon. — A Gascon, who had gone to a ball, 
danced so indifferently that all the company 
laughed at his performance. Observing the 
merriment he had caused, he turned roxmd to a 
person near him, and said haughtily, that though 
he might dance indifferently, he could fight 
' Then, sir,' replied the other, ' I would adviaa 
you always to fight, and never to dance. * 

lam XIY* Mm mm &m0oss,^M a veviair 
wldcth iofiic place before Xouls XtT:, tli« tosm 
of n Qaaoan reared up so rapidly, tlmt his ridet^ 

olf. One of his comrades presented it 
him on the point of his sword. ' God bless met* 
said the Gascon, ' I hud rather you had pierced 
my body than my hut.' The king who heud 
this reply asked the meaning of it. * Sire!,' t»- 
pUedtheGaaoofQ, 'I havenradHw^sairiMi^liai^ 
but none with my hatter.' 

How TO Pack a Trunk.— A Parisian accon}< 
panied by a scr\'ant, who was a Gascon, w&OSk 
to spend some days in the countiy with a friend. 
^^ isMaliiff af tto retorii, aa he waeon 
point of departing, he asked hla aermat if he 
had packed his portmanteau' The servant re- 
plied that he had. ' But,' said the master. ' have 
you put in everything that belongs to us?' — ' Oh 
yes, sir,' said the servant, * at least.' 

Proof of Nobility. — A Gascon, in proof of 
his nobility, asserted that in his f^ther^a castle 
they used no other firewood t^aa thifr hatmia if 
the different maresohals of France of Ms fe- 
mily. 

Dancouht.— When Dancourt gave a new co- 
medy to the public^ if it did not succeed, be was 
mtitomwl tst mmmi^MBaaM 1^ gsliif te aiq» 
with some of h!s Mends at Cheref a. One morn- 
ing after the rehearsal of his 'Agioteurs,' which 
was to be played in the evening for the first 
time, he thought of asking one of his danghtera, 
who was only ten years old, what she thou^A 
of the piece. *Ah, father 1* said the girl, 'ym 
may g9 and sup this evening with Qiep(i&' 
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I WBNT to Europe for my health. 
was afELicted with cyanchs trcu^hialia, 
or bronchitis, nobody could tell; and, 
l^e the handsome young piursons (eic- 
cept the handsome), who u^ure their 
lean white throats with too httle lawn 
around them on preaching occasions, 
I went out by subscription. That is 
to say, my aunt (bless that dear old 
kdv!) told me to draw on her at sight 
and out of sight; and away I went 

When I reached Paris, which I did 
in rather a roundabout coarse of tra- 
vel, I was so flush that I thought of 
introducing a new system of ambu- 
lating; get up a semi-locomotive with 
all the modem improvements— part 
wheels, part paddles, patent front and 
back-action, spring-bottomed, eccen- 
tric - turning, submerged - piropelUng 
affair— and niss, whizz, and splutter 
all over land-and-water Europe, with- 
out trouble of change. But alas! 
what with those i^eeable youths of 
the Jockey Club, who taught me lans- 
quenet—a little lady of the Academy 
of Music, who guided my inexperienced 
toes at fial Mabille— my first diarm- 
ing landlady, Madame Josephine, in 
the Rue Castiglione, to whom I de- 
voted inniunerable sous in bunches of 
daily violets — and that pretty, short- 
juponed syren in Boivin*s glove-diop, 
imder the arcade, who cost me seven 
himdred and odd francs in the article 
of cravats alone— I was fain to tap 
my aunt's exchequer a^in at the veiy 
outset, as it were, of my hygeia of 
travel Albeit 1 now began to reform, 
and resolved to seek a milder climate, 
advised by my old French doctor, who 
talked polyglot English, and, in league 
with the royal pharmaceutist to the 
British embassy, nearly ruined me 
with advice, at twenty francs per 
looking at my tongue, and botties of 
variegated fluids to a figure that would 
soon nave consigned me to the Morgue; 
yet the more immediate cause of my 
departure from Paris was purely at- ' 
trioutable to the police. This was the 
way it happened: 

I wns snoozing quite luxuriously one 
10—6 
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morning in the prettQy-ourtained be4 
of my apartments in the Bue de Hel- 
der. when my garden gave me a nudge, 
ai^a told me there was a monsieur 
wished to see me. I declined, in my 
sharpest restaurant French, to see or 
hold speech with any monsieur what- 
ever. 

*Mais monsieur, 11 le faut; it is an 
homme of the police.' 

•What!' I ejaculated. 

•Agent de police,' said Francois, in 
a terrified whisper; *and what has 
monsieur committed himself in ? ' 

'Blessed if I know, but show him 
in.' 

In stepped, with the footfall of a 
cat, fln accurately-dressed gentleman, 
wim mutton-chop whiskers, a glossy 
beaver, and the most delicate straw- 
ooloured gloves, who carefully closed 
the door upon my garden, and draw- 
ing near with the most polite and 
graceful manner, said, in a low, sweet 
tone — 

'Believe me, monsieur, that I feel 
desold to disturb your repose at this 
unseasonable hour; but I am com- 
manded, by M. le Prefet of such an 
arrondissement, to desire an interview 
when monsieur can make it conve- 
vient' 

I was sitting bolt upright by this 
time, and stammered out, with some 
ill-concealed trepidation — 

'Comment! Diable, what, pray, 
does the prefet of that arrondissement 
wantwitn me? I haven't fired any 
slugs or bullets at Louis Napoleon, 
got tm a revolution, or corresponded 
with iiouis Blanc, have 11 By jingo, 
I won'tgol' 

'0! mais monsieur, we have laws 
here in France, and of a verity M. le 
Prefet insists,' and so forth, etcetera. 

I shall be in Saint Peli^e before 
night, I thought, and then what will 
my good aunt think, when I cease 
drawmg any more little bills. How- 
ever, it seemed best to put a bold face 
on the business, and submit without 
protest; so, requesting the man in the 
straw gloves to look over * Galignani,' 
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which he did avec plaisir, taking snuff 
the while, I swallowed a hasty cup of 
chocolate, pulled on my duds, and an- 
nounced m3rBelf all ready. 

The garden r^arded me with mani- 
fest horror as f passed by, and the 
venerable conciei]ge chap received my 
key as if it contained contagion of the 
worst type. 

'Where are we to go?' said I to my 
elegant conductor, as we reached the 
porte-coch^e. 

'Ah! if monsieur pleases, we will 
mount my coup^ which is but a step 
off here, at the comer of the Boule- 
vart' 

Very satisfactory and direct answer 
that, I thought; out, by Geoi^e, if 
these French constabulary people can 
drive such a neat turn-out as that 
with the large bay horse, I wouldn't 
mind going into the service. 

WeD, off we whirled, round by the 
Bourse, and into a long quiet street. 
The door swung open, and, passing up 
a flight of steps, mv conductor pre- 
ceded me through a long room, where 
half-a-dozen scriveners, with sharp 
eyes and noses, were seated at taUes 
with green cloths, and a couple of 
burly gendarmes standing at the door. 
They all eyed me with suspicion; but, 
becoming reckless, I said^ 'Bo^jour, 
messieurs,' with excessive politeness. 
In return to this salutation, I only 
received some disjointed grunts. From 
here I was taken to another and an- 
other room, with the same vis6,ged 
fellows writing like mad, everywhere, 
until my guide touched a bell, where 
was inscribed 'Bureau du Prefet' 

In we went The room was hand- 
somely furnished, with soft; carpets 
and a cheerful me in the place. At 
one end was a broad table, with the 
imperial cipher embroidered in gold 
on the comers of the ample cloth, 
where was seated a round Uttle man 
eating radishes, of which vegetable 
there was a big vaseful before him. 
At his elbow was another smaller 
table, with a humpbacked youth, 
with the most fiery fierce eyes I ever 
beheld in a mortal's head, who was 
apparently reading reports. 'Now 
for it,' I thought 'Good-by, aunty.' 
My conductor advanced in front of 
me, and saying a few words in a low, 
soft tone to the individual devouring 
radishes, he arose, and crossing Ms 



hands— with a radish betwixt his fin- 
gers—before him, blandly desired me to 
be seated. He also observed that it was 
a fine day. I said it was very fine. It 
was raining like a cataract. Turning 
about to Humpy, he whispered some- 
thing, when Humpy glided out of the 
room like an ugly shade; but presently 
returning, he remarked, 'Hs sont la! 

Now, who in the name of mystifi- 
cation was there, or what they had to 
do with me, I couldn't for the life of 
me divine; but I naturally presumed 
a regiment of the line or a squadron 
of chasseurs, to march me straight to 
La Force, or perhaps the Ba^e at 
Brest I was resolved, at first, to 
show fight, and then jump out of the 
window and make a clean run to the 
American minister's, wrap myself up 
in the American flag, and die glo- 
riouslv; but, upon reflecting that I 
should break my nedc or legs, I held 
my peace, and remained passive. 

Ail this took place in less than a 
minute, when the prefet opened the 
business by saying that it was only 
natural monsieur should be a little in- 
convenienced by coining to see him; 
but truly his time was so much occu- 

Sied wim affairs, he had taken the 
berty of asking the pleasure of an 
interview. 

'Bien ! monsieur,' I ventured to re- 
ply; 'now I am here, suppose you tell 
me what you wish with me.' 

'Oh! ah! certainly; quite natural 
Monsieur Jules, I pray you to proceed 
de suite with the interrogatories with 
this young gentleman. Pardon — thou- 
sand pardons, monsieur,' continued the 
prefet, turning to me a^dn, with his 
mouth full of radishes— 5 was wishing 
they might choke him— 'yOu will re- 
ply to tne questions of my secretary, 
briefly.' 

Hereupon M. Humpy Jules rolled 
his little table, which was on castors, 
like a nine-pin ball, straight out at 
my knee-joints, and plucfing a pen 
from behmd one of his long, thin ears, 
as if he was a porcupine of literary 
propensities, he drew -p&per before 
him, and darting a black in^y look at 
me out of his fierce eyes, said 'Ecou- 
tez!' 

Listen! By the rascalities of Vi- 
docq, I heard the beat of the fellow's 
heai*t Glancing at a slip of paper 
written in cipher, without the slightest 
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civility or politeness, his chief all the 
while mnnehing raoishes, and snap- 
ping his white teeth, he began my 
examination. 

'Ecoutezf You made the trajet 
from London to Hamburgh, August 
eeyenteenth. You pursued the route 
by Brussels, up the Rhine to Switz, 
when at Lausanne you met with some 
abrasions of ribs,* — ' Yes, collar-bone ' 
smashed too.' — *Thence you descended 
into Rrance by the frontier of Belle- 
^rde, and passed on to Lyons. Ther& 
on the first of October, you formed 
the acquaintance of Mademoiselle 
lAure— *0h! oui, Monsieur Jules, 
most respectable person.'— * And at the 
Hotel de TEp^, at Auxerre, you sum- 
moned the notel- keeper before the 
prefet for extortion' — *Pardieu! yes, 
and made the Italian renegade smart 
for it too,' I said, getting interested 
in my own biograpny; but Humpy 
never paid the least attention to my 
interruptions, but went on like the 
toll of a cracked bell — * Arriving at 
Pans, you demeured three days at 
Hotel Meurice' — *A11 the tailors from 
America there.' I again broke in. — 
*Then changed your lodgings to the 
Rue Castiguone, and afterwards to 
your present apartment in Rue de 
Helder.' 

Here M Jules jmused a second, 
and reaching over with his ears to the 
prefet, without, however, removing 
ms gaze from me, he whispered a few 
woitk Whereupon the prefet glanced 
over the paper, smiled, bit a radish, 
said, 'Oui,certamement,'wh6nHumpy 
resumed: 

*The mode of life that monsieur 
has passed in Paris has been gay. His 
medical attendant recommends light 
diversion. Monsieur frequents the 
opera, the clubs, and dances the can- 
can at Ranelach. Last Tuesday week 
monsieur attended mademoiselle' — 
^Most respectable young person,' I 
again jerked in, fearful lest the entire 
examination, after my incarceration, 
would meet the eyes of my aunt in 
the American journals— attended 
mademoiselle to Versailles to see the 
grand waters play, from where he re- 
turned in the evening and supped at 
the Maison Dor^ On Wednesday' 
— ^but it is needless to recapitulate all 
this sharp secretary told me of my 
life, habits, and associations, until I 
10— d 
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£Eurly made up my mind that he was 
the Diable Boiteux himself, and I 
looked under the table to see if he 
was not fitted with hoofs instead of 
varnished boots. Coming at last, how- 
ever, to a full stop, and glaring at me 
ferociously, while the points of his 
ears inclined towards me like a pair 
of horns, he sai^ * Attendez, Monsieur 
Henri Auguste Yeese !' 

I gave a start, for it was the first 
time I had heard my middle name 
since I learned to talk, and, at the 
same time,, caught up a steel pen for 
a^oressive purposes, in readiness to 
pwk M. Humpy's shairp eyes out of 
nis head. He was not in any way 
disconcertecL however, by this demon- 
stration, and merely waved me to be 
seated again, by a gentle movement of 
his fing^. 

*M Henri Auguste Veese, you will 
devote exact att^tion to what follows, 
and reply to the foot of the letter.' 

*Be entirely exact, monsieur,' mur- 
mured likewise the chief, as he snapped 
another brittle vegetable between his 
incisors, and looked towards me with 
considerable interest 

* On Sunday last you dined at the 
Oafi^ Anglais.' I nodded. 'Monday 
you gave a breakfast to some ladies 
and gentlemen in the Passage Choi- 
seul, and assisted at the coulisse of 
the varieties Theatre in the evening.' 
Nod. 'Tuesdav, monsieur dined by 
himself at Y^ry^s of the Palais Royal' 
Both waited for my answer. *Do 
you comprehend)' I was getting out 
of patience now, and said, recklessly, 
'I don't know whether I did or not 
I go partant, everywhere, sometimes 
in this quarter, and sometimes on the 
other side of the Seine.' 

*£ut, monsieur, your attention one 
moment You had potage Julienne, 
saumon k la cr^me, bottle of Baume, 
et cetera, voila! ^our addition. Tues- 
day, December sixteenth, sum total, 
thirteen francs, twenty-five centimes,' 
presenting the very note I had re- 
ceived from the dame de comptoir at 
Vdr^s. 

Without a moment's hesitation, my 
persecutor continued: * Perhaps Mon- 
sieur Yeese will have the goodness to 
recollect that he hung his hat on a 
hook by the window, and a gentleman 
with two ladies removed the hat for 
the ladies' cdiawls, and monsieur had 
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some words with the gentleman, and 
exchanged cards.' 

* Oh yes; quite true; now I remem- 
ber, that gentleman was the Count de 
Noyeau, and he promised to send his 
friend — some other count — to me the 
next morning; but he didn't come, so 
I thought ' 

'Pr&is^ment!' said the prefet bit- 
ing a radish, and smiling, though his 
secrets^ never relaxed a line of his 
weazen face, but, pen in hand, looked 
black ink at me. ^Prdcis^ment, Mon- 
sieur Henri; but can you recognise 
that M. le Count de Noyeau and tnose 
ladies, were you to see them under a 
difierent aspect and toilette?' 

* Assuredly, monsieur; I rarely for- 
get a face; besides, this was so recent 
an occurrence^ that I shall hardier fail 
But, prefet,' I said, becoming decided- 
ly reckless and familiar, * understand 
that I decline to betray any gentleman 
for exchanging cards with me; it 
would be m^clMmt, you know—not if 
you take me to the Place de Grfeve.' 

* Bah, mon gar^on ! You betray no 
gentleman; be tranquil.' 

He rang a bell on his table, and im- 
mediately a green baize door opened 
noiselessly, and an aiguletted gen- 
darme appeared. 

* A vos ordres,' said that functionary. 

* Desire those individuals to present 
themselves.' Then, turning to me, 
the prefet said, * Betire, if you please, 
behind that screen by the window.' 

In a few seconds I beheld, from my 
point of observation, a man and two 
females enter the bureau, and seat 
themselves on a sofa. Instantly I re- 
cognised my adversary, the count, to- 
gether with the pretty dames I had 
encountered at the restaurant, though, 
instead of tiie elegant soign^ toilettes 
they wore on that occasion, and the 
rare combination of breloques attached 
to the time-keeper of their attendant, 
they were quite shabby and chiffon^s 
in common stuffs, and the count looked 
seedy in soiled boots and a dirty cap. 

The prefet snapped up the last of 
the radishes, an(£ while his face 
changed from its habitual smile to 
a cold, stem, searching expression, 
he said, in a harsh, precise tone, 
'Monsieur et mesdames, you have 
caused me infinite trouble; but peste ! 
I shall have the satiafacticm of taking 
some little care of you for the friture/ 



* Comment?' exclaimed the count, 
with an air of extreme and virtuous 
indignation. * Does M. le Prefet pre- 
sume to suspect for a moment ' 

*Mon Dieu!' 'Quel hdrreur!' ut- 
tered both the ladies in a breath. 

'Bah!' sneered the prefet. 'Mon- 
sieur Henri, approach you.' I accord- 
ingly issued tram my retreat. 'Do 
you recognise these individuals T 

'Qui, monsieur; this is the Count 
de Noyeau, and those are the dames 
whom I met at Vdry's.' 

'Quel mensonge!' screamed those 
nymphfl, 'what a liar of a young man: 
c'est ridicule! it is astonishing. H 
m'emb^te.' Ab for the count, he 
looked at me savagely, and merely 
muttered betwixt his set teeth, 'Take 
care, my little cat!' 

' It is enough,' said the prefet, with 
a sardonic grin; 'the Count de Noyeau 
and mesdames the countesses will re- 
tire.' ^ 

After they had gone, the prefet, re- 
suming his pleasant smile, and cross- 
ing his fat hands, and making the 
most polished bow imaginable, turned 
to me and said, 'A(ueu, monsieur, 
adieu; remercie bien.' 

Now, in all this interview, I was so 
strangely bewildered, at first by the 
fearful dread lest I should be taken 
to prison for life, and then at the won- 
derful knowledge possessed by the 
police of the minutiae of my biogra- 
phical existence, that I presumed, as 
a matter of course, the finale would 
be another gendarme to pop in and 
lug me off after the count; so I waited 
expectantly for the myrmidons of the 
police, with handcuffs, and a pair of 
scissors to cut my hair, and otherwise 
array me for the public works. 

'Adieu, Monsieur Veese, tr^ oblig^' 
said the prefet. 

'Very well, monsieur,' I replied; 
'where am I to goV 

' Chez vous, monsieur, or anywhere 
youplease.' 

'Home!' I shouted; 'then I pray 
you tell me what, in the name of a 
thousand thunders, you brought me 
here for?' 

The potential prefet laughed out- 
right, and even Humpy smiled, when 
the former touched me on the shoul- 
der, and said, 'Ah! truly you are in 
ignorance. Ah! oui I Well then, my 
boy, you will understand that, for 
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many months, there have been serious 
robb^es of silrer plate at yarious 
caf4a in the city, wmch were effected 
in a skilful manner, by replacing the 
good by spurious metal Eh!bien!in 
consequence, we placed agents at all 
the elegant restaurants of the arron- 
dissement, and one day we found that, 
from a range of tables at Vary's, a si- 
milar loss nad been sustained. We 
knew pretty well the habituds of that 
establishment, with some few excep- 
tions ' — ^here he smiled; *but the forks, 
spoons, etcetera^ were missing from 
tables in the vicinity of which several 
suspicious individuals had dined. So 
you see, monsieur, we made some 
little inquiries about you— all very 
simple— the waiter overheard the little 
conversation regarding the hat — your 
addition of dinner was found on the 
table— your passport— your banker- 
reports from Lyons and Auxerre — 
some slight surveillance in Paris, and 
so forth, and so forth, told us all' — 
here the amiable prefet smiled again; 
* and of course it was clear you were 
not a person capable of doing wrong. 
So we turned our attention to the 
individuals whose acquaintance you 
have made. They are persons veiy 
well known to the police; but unfor- 
tunately we had no one, not even the 
waiters at Vary's, who could identify 
them on the day named. But hap- 
pily,' concluded the prefet as he agam 
consulted his watch, * you nave accom- 
plished the justice, and voiM! mon- 
sieur, c'est tout.' 

'Monsieur le Prefet of whatever 
your arrondissement may be, and ^rou 
M. Jules,' said I, seizing my hat with 
a heart relieved of sorrow, *you have 
ruined my appetite for brealaast; but 
I won't stay any longer in a ville where 
everybody can tell, a fortnight after 
breakfast, what I am going to have 
for dinner; so I shall leave Paris by 
express train to-nicht.' 

SoyejB tranquiUe, my infant,' re- 
turned the pre^t, laughm^; * perhaps 
a change of air will be of mfinite ser- 
vice.' 

I heard no more, but, trotting home, 
ordered Francois to pack up, and went 
rolling away from Paris. 

One of tne precise stipendiaries at 
my banker^s had hinted to me that it 
would be advisable to make some 
little economies; and therefore I 



began my new system of reform. To 
cany out this principle, I floated 
gaily down the Saone in a miraculously 
small boat, only had burgundy thrice 
a-day, and champagne twice at night : 
for I was in the wine districts, ana 
the last advice the doctor gave me, 
for the last twenty francs I gave him, 
was to try the grape treatment, so I 
followed that advice scrupulously. 
From Lyons I again rushe<l away to 
Geneva, played buliards with a charm- 
ing fellow in fawn-coloured gloves — 
who, I regretted to learn afterwards, 
was a ba^nan commis. for the sale of 
millstones— at a trifling sacrifice of 
half-a-rouleau of louis; then I wan- 
dered over lakes, and clambered up 
mountains— ever so many (donkeys 
and snow-shoes included) of both — 
when, getting a little blas^ with Switz 
in mid-winter, I implored a delightful 
Britisher, Lord Frank Bruton, by card 
and peerage epithet, to take a place 
with me m a return veturino over 
Mont St Bernard into Lombardy. He 
did take the place, conversed agree- 
ably about his estates down in Sussex, 
and planned a little party to meet me 
there the following summer. But, in 
the meanwhile, one afternoon he got 
out for a 'regular tramp, you see,' 
near the Devil s Bridge, so as to get a 
better view of that torrent; and, so 
help me several strong men, that was 
the last I saw of his lordship, together 
with a greasy billet de banque for five 
hundred francs, which he aristocrati- 
cally beguiled me of until he could get 
his 'comounded heavy drafts cashed 
by those rascally banking fellows at 
Milan or Genoa. 

Well, in the pursuit of health and 
reform I went on. I think I was at 
Milan and Turin, and afterwards I 
was at Genoa. I am quite sure of 
Gtenoa, for I saw there the Chevalier 
Wikoff, ever so high up in a strongly 
constructed castle with iron-barred 
windows, for giving chloroform to one 
Brown, Mer Majesty's consul, or some 
one dse, I don't recollect who. 

Then, again, my remembrance is 
very vivid about giving a modest little 
supper to seven or eight prime donne, 
with the contralto and demi-basso of 
Carlo Felice opera-house, in my rooms 
at the Albergo Europa; and, bless the 
exuberance of spirits of those warblers, 
they inspected my wardrobe, costumed 
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themselyes in an immense quantity of 
my elegant white lace chokers — from 
pretty girl at Boivin's— and absolutely 
walked off with them, after selling 
me a box a-piece for their benefits in 
Trovatore— which never came off— in 
advance of the playbills. Very pleasant 
people I thought them next morning. 

I didn't find the cold tramcmtana 
winds of Genoa at all conducive to 
my health, so I embarked one day in 
a steamer bound for Southern Italy. 
I had an original idea, at first, of go- 
ing in a felucca over to the Island of 
Corsica, but I gave up the project, 
when the padrone of the craft said 
the simd!re must sleep on bales of 
salt-fish and soap-boxes in the hold — 
the latter material being an unknown 
chemical to the padrone. 

On board the steamer, I staid on 
deck all one night to catch the first 
glimpse of Mount Vesuvius, as we ap- 
proached Naples; but it rained the 
volcano out, and I never saw the first 
puff of smoke the whole time I staid 
m its vicinity. In fact, I should have 
doubted the existence of that mountain 
entirely, had I not been assured by a 
lovely fellow - passenger, a dancmg 
wonaer of San Carlos — so she stated 
—who sat with me under an umbrella 
— ^mine— and assured me the moun- 
tain was constantly burning, and 
illuminated the city always on days 
of festa. When we went on shore, in 
return for that valuable volcanic in- 
\ formation, the dancer pirouetted off 
with my umbrella, and that was the 
last I saw of the pair. 

At Naples, I took a banqueting hall 
in a grand hotel of Princes on the 
Ghiaja. It was a saloon as big as a 
bam, and dark as pitch, until it was 
lighted by eight wax candles, which I 
noticed the waiters extinguished, and 
touched off new ones every time I went 
out of the room. I had, besides, a 
carriage all to myself; fourteen beg- 
gars, irom four months old up to four- 
score, in constant pay, like a diseased 
bodyguard : two rival punchmen un- 
der my balcony while shaving; a fel- 
low who pottered about in a bowl and 
howled; and I was next-door neigh- 
bour to His Excellenza Ex-President 
Van Buren. Waiters, however, were 
incensed at my distinguished compa- 
triot, because, they said, he daidd 
them solcmente due carlini il giomo. 



I, of necessity, was forced to make 
good the losses of these varlets roundly. 
In the course of a week, a short piif^ 
man, who wheezed the sweetest Italian 
accent through the medium of the 
Tedesco idiom, presented me with a 
slip of paper two yards long. He 
said, * zat ze zecetario of Albergo mush 
like monish, as vas kostomary wis 
voyageurs.* I said *Si;' but on going 
to see, I discovered that there was 
but part of a rouleau of those dear 
little jaunets of Naps left in my ex- 
chequer — ^not quite half the amount 
of that long roll of carlini items so 
kindly furnished me by the man with 
the sweet Italian accent My first 
impulse was to go down on my knees 
to the ex-nresii&nt, and negotiate a 
loan; but I changed my mind, and 
asked for the American minister. 

* He lif, signer, at Cavi, tree hours 
by ze railway.* This expedition was 
at once nipped in the bud; but I bore 
up, and got a direction to the consul's. 
It strucK me at the time, that the 
sweet Italian tongue became a trifle 
harsh and doubtnil, as I slowly de- 
scended from my piano on the first 
floor. Gretting into my barouche, my 

fainful position flashed upon me, for 
was not upon intimate terms with 
the fat young Neapolitan Bothschild; 
I had not letters of credit or any other 
negotiable property by which I could 
communicate with my aunt; and, in 
short I felt very desolate and uncom- 
fortable. Communing with myself, I 
said, *Now you are here, Mr Veese, 
what are you going to say to the con- 
sul? You know consuls are always 
associated in your mind with two dol- 
lars a- piece f6r visaing passports; 
besides, they are as poor as church- 
rats, and what brings you here ? But 
will you starve. Monsieur Henri, in 
your present precarious health, when 
wholesome food and delicate wines 
are essential to you?* TMs train of 
reasoning decided me, and I went up 
ever so many dirty stone steps, until 
I pulled the bell attached to the con- 
sul's precincts. I was shown through 
the ante-room to the bureau, where I 
found n^self in the presence. It was 
that of Consul Hammet. He was by 
no means a Mahometan, as his name 
might seem to indicate, but a large, 
cheerful old American, who had b^n 
appointed by some of the antedilu- 
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yians— Qeneral Washii^ton, Patrick 
Henry, or Mrs Madison, I foi^t which. 
He wore a pair of short white trou- 
sers, the upper button somewhere in 
the re^on of his umbilicus, and a 
loose shirt without any buttons at alL 
Consul said, * Humph ! * I said, * Fine 
paintings these around the walls.* 
* Humph ! you want to buy any?' I 
immeoiately bought five Madonnas 
deUa Se^ola, at twelve dollars a-piece ; 
and if ^e consul hasn't sold them, 
they are there yet Fact is, I forgot 
to pay for them. 

'^Consul,' I began again, 'the truth 
is, I am in want of a little money; and 
being a stranger in Naples, I came to 
seekyour advice and a * 

* Where's your letter of credit ?' says 
he, shaking himself down into ms 
trousers. 

*I haven't any, sir. You see, my 
dear sir, my grandfather fought in the 
Revolution ' 

* Humph ! ' broke in consul, shaking 
himself nearly out of his trousers, * so 
did my aunt; and if your grandmother 
had fought in the Revolution, I can't 
do anjrthing for you.' 

While I was considering what other 
and more cogent arguments I could 
use, the door opened, and in walked a 
tall, graceful figure, with a pab of 
huge red moustaches, a slouched 
hat, a thick stick, and stout shoes. 
He proceeded to punch consul in the 
shirt, spoke ill of the country, the po- 
lice, the beggars, and the fleas, and 



finally declared his intention of going 
off in the first vapour bound to Sicily. 

At the sound of his voice I save 
one jump, seized him by the back of 
the neck, and evinced my joy by chok- 
ing him in a friendly manner. * Why, 
Dick, my old boy, don't you know 
me ? I never was so glad to see a fel- 
low in my life.' 

Dick let fall the club he had raised 
to demolish me with, at the first out- 
break of my loy, 

*Do you know that youth?' ex- 
claimed Hammet. as he again became 
uneasy in his netner integuments. 

'Know hxmV cried Dick; 'ay I 
licked him many a time at school 
But how's your health, Harry, and 
where are you going?' 

'He's going to the devil,' suggested 
consul, * as fast as four horses and the 
opera-girls can drag him. He came 
here to borrow money.' 

'Yes,' said I, 'Dick, Tm as clean as 
a whistle. Have you any 1 ' 

Dick pulled out a square little book, 
and unfolding a bluish-tinted letter, 
pointed out to me that the individual 
who signed that document pri^ all 
his correspondents, in all parts of the 
habitable globe, to honour his drafts 
to the tune of tne ^ s. d. hereunto ap- 
pended. ' Humph ! ' said consul, ' there*s 
a pair of you.' Consul was good and 
kindhearted, but he was poor, so we 
shook him cordially by the hand— not 
omitting the little attention of dollars 
for passporte, and went our way. 
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CHAPTEB I, 



Many years ago, business took me 
into a foreign country. On retracing 
mj steps to return to Denmark, I ob- 
tamefl pennission from the persons 
who had appointed me as their repre- 
sentative, to make a short stay for my 
own pleasure in Mecklenburg. While 
there, a Danish young lady, on her 
way to Copenhagen, arrived. Char- 
lotte H immediately became, in 

my eyes, a fairy sent expressly to enli- 
ven my existence. Moreover, she was 
an uncommonly pretty fairy; and 
beauty is by no means an ordinary 
gift in the north of Grermany. Lastly, 
Charlotte was the daughter of a man 



with whom I was acquainted—of a 
very respectable and verv deservedly- 
respected man. All these circum- 
stsmces combined, naturally made me 
particularly attentive to my fair com- 
patriot. She was accompanied by 
another Copenhagen lady; and the 
time of their visit to Doberan was the 
bathing season, which attracted a con- 
siderable num Der of visiters, and gave 
rise to a constant succession of fetes. 
One evening, when we came away 
from a ball, the carnace which ought 
to have been waiting tor us was not 
there. The weather was fina The 
two amiable daughters of Denmark 
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determined to return to their lodgings 
on foot I took Charlotte on my arm; 
another young man escorted her tra- 
velling companion. We strolled in 
that WB,y along the beach, to gaze at 
the limpid waves glittering in the rays 
of moonlight The gentle murmur of 
the billows was mingled with the har- 
mony of the distant orchestra; the 
sky was purely azure, the air was 
balmy. For me, it was one of those 
happy moments when the heart tastes 
with delight every charm of nature; 
never had the girl whbee arm was 
resting on mine appeared so lovely; 
and, progressing from one confidence 
to another, it happened, I know not 
how, that when we separated we were 
formally affianced to each other. 

When I found myself alone, I felt 
stunned at the light manner in which 
I had imdertaken so serious an en- 
gagement It seemed as if what had 
just taken place was nothing but a 
dream. The next day I called on 
Charlotte at her resioence, and she 
presented me to her travelling com* 
panion as her affianced husband; be- 
gan thee-ing and thou-ing me; and 
treated me as if we had been lovers of 
several years' standing. Such a mode 
of proceeding was offensive to my feel- 
ings; but, on the other hand, I was 
agreeably surprisedatdiscovering other 
talents, besides decision, whidi my 
betrothed inamorata possessed. She 
played the piano with considerable 
execution, and showed herself to be 
well practised in the various little 
works of embroidery which occupy 
young ladies' leisure hours. I wrote 
at the same date with herself to her 
parents: I demanded her hand in mar- 
riage, stating what w^e my fortune 
and my position in life. 

Charlotte was to leave by tiie next 
steamer that arrived. We were in 
hopes that that sam^ boat would bring 
us the consent of her family. Mean- 
while we walked out every day to- 
gether; and Charlotte, with her little 
gossiping tongue, so<m told me the 
history of all ner relations. She did 
not seem to feel any very strong affec- 
tion for her father; bu^ to make up 
for it, she spoke of her mother in 
terms of the most extravagant fond- 
ness. 

* Heaven be praised!' she said to 
me one day; *my parents ou^t to be 
delighted at my enagement with you, 



after the sorrow which my Swedish 
sister caused them six months ago.' 

* Your Swedish sister ! ' I exclamied. 
* I thought you had neither sister nor 
brother. 

* She is my half-sister,' she replied, 
with an air of indifference } * the daugh- 
ter of my father's first wife.' 

'But why do you call her your 
Swedidi sister) And what sorrow has 
she caused your parents)' 

* I will tell you. When she was ten 
yeani old, her mother's brother took 
her to live with him in Sweden. This 
unde with whom she resided died 
about three months since. He was a 
wealthy and a superior man, who had 
travelled all the world over. He con- 
ceived such an affection for my sister, 
that he had no rest till he had be- 
trothed her to his only son. About 
two years ago, they all three came to 
see us at Copenha^n; and plenty of 
merrymakings and splendia parties 

we had. Henning F (that was 

the name of my sister's affianced lover) 
was one of the most charming young 
men you ever met with. He seemed 
very fond of her; and yet, to see them 
together, you would not have said they 
were an engaged couple; for they 
never thee-and-thou-ed each other, and 
did not talk much together at all. The 
greatest liberty that he ever took was 
to kiss her hand. When they left us, 
he started on a foreign tour, while she 
returned to Stockholm with her unde. 
Some months afterwards, there came 
a letter from Henning, to say that he 
had fallen passionately in love with 
some foreign £^1; that he placed his 
destiny in my sister's hands; andthat^ 
if she insisted on his fulfilling his en- 
^mgement, he would return to fulfil it 
But my dear sister is mueh too proud. 
She immediately restored him his 
liberty; she even used every exertion 
to appease his father, who was ex- 
ceedmg displeased and irritated at his 
conduct And so Maia, you see, con- 
tinues single.' 

'Maia!' I exclaimed. 'Itisapretty 
name.' 

' It is the name of her mother, who 
was a Swede. But just fancy ! — Hen- 
mug's father was so distressed at not 
being able to marry his son to my 
sister, that the vexation it gave him 
is supposed to be partly the cause of 
his death^ and my mother says that 
Maia has it on her consdenoe. 
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* Your motiier is wrong. It appears 
to me, iJiat, under the circumstaiices, 
your sister behaved nobly and wor- 
thily. You do not seem to like her; 
what IB the reason T 

* Oh, she is certainly a good sort of 
girl; but so reserved and haughty, that 
it is not pleasant to live with her.' 

* Is she pretty?* 

*Ko, not at aU; and she has no 
single talent worth remarking. My 
mother says, that all she knows is to 
do the honours of the dinner-table, an 
accomplishment which she leamea at 
her uncle's. At present she has no 
uncle. His son would have divided 
the inheritance with Maia, as if she 
had been a sister; but she refused. 
My mother said she was to blame; 
and that the least she could do was to 
accept a fortune from the man who 
had destroyed her prospects. My 
falser, on the contrary, approves en- 
tirely of Maaa's conduct. She will 
goon leave Sweden to come and live 
with us, which will not be very en- 
livening; because my father spoils her, 
and my mother has already had se- 
veral disagreeable scenes on her ac- 
count* 

This communication gave me fresh 
tmeasiness. It pained me to think of 
the relationships I was on the point 
of forming: a disunited family; a 
father and a mother acting unjustly 
towards each of their children; a sis- 
ter, who would shortly be mine, and 
who seemed to be cold, constrained, 
supercilious, and rendered gloomy- 
tempered, perhaps, by grief It was 
not a cheerful prospect. I resolved to 
hasten my marriage, and to make my 
escape from this domestic discord by 
retirmg to a home of my own. 

The steamboat from Copenhagen 
brought us the consent whicn we were 
expecting. Charlotte*s father did not 
write; but her mother addressed to 
me a flattering letter — so flattering 
that it put me out of countenanoe. 
Moreover, her daughters good quiji- 
ties were not forgotten, and she con- 
gratulated me on my choice of a wife, 
who would prove the model of her 

Charlotte went home; I was left 
alone to my own devices, and was 
anxiously occupied with the various 
reflections which my novel situation 
caused me to make. *Thi8 girl^* I 
said to myself, *is pretty; she is good- 



natured, and she loves me. What 
would I have more 1 * But at the same 
time I was greatly astonished at the 
singular education she had received, 
at the care which had been taken ta 
cultivate her showy ac<iomplishments, 
while in other respects she was left 
in a state of unusual ignorance. Her 
letters grieved and annoyed me: never 
did I see such vile handwriting and 
such wretched speUing: besides that, 
they were imimaginably empty and 
insigniflcant The most interesting 
piece of news in the whole correspond- 
ence was the fact that my dc^ Fido 
was her constant companion. 

The dog was a leffaoy from my 
brother on his death-bedf, and I was 
exceedingly attached to him. He had 
followed n^e on board the steamer, 
when I went to see Charlotte off; and 
she carried him away with her. I 
answered that part of her letter by an 
insipid compliment: I told her that 
my dog was more fortunate than his 
master, and that he represented in her 
presence the symbol of fidelity, 

A few days afterwards, I was pre- 
paring to join her, when I had a visit 
from onp of n^y old friends, Antoine 
B — ^, He told me, what I abeady 
knew, that he was going to fill an ad- 
vantageous situation in Fionia; and 
he added that he had come to Do- 
beran expressly to have an interview 
with me. 

'My dear Mend,* he said, *I am 
going to confide to you the happiness 
of my life; I appoint you my mmister 
plenipotentiary. 

'What is it all about?* 

* You can easily guess,' he answered, 
stepping to the window to conceal his 
embarrassn^ent, 'that it is about a love 
affair. Happy man ! you will soon be 
in daily and familiar intercourse with 
the girl I adore. You are betrothed 

to Charlotte B[ ; my only thought 

is for her sister Maiia.* 

'What! for Maia, who is neither 
pretty nor young, if I am not mistaken, 
and who has been left in the lurch by 
the man who ought to have married 
her!' 

'Who has been telling you such 
nonsense as that?* he angrily ex- 
claimed. Then he continued, in a 
calmer voice, 'She is not young, you 
say? ^e is only two years older than 
Charlotte. She is not pretty. No; 
that word is quite inadequate to give 
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' an idea of her admirable charmB. She 
has been abandoned by the person 
who ought to have espoused her? A 
])oor fool, who had not sense enough 
to keep the pearl he held in his hands ! 
But this event is precisely what has 
rendered Maia still dearer to me. I 
believe that she did love this young 
man, although she always seemed to 
me to treat him rather as a brother 
than a lover. But suppose that she 
did not love him, how many girls in 
her place would have acted with the 
same degree of delicacy? For my 
own part, I have long loyed her in 
secret; and I thought that I should 
have gone mad with joy when I 
leamoa that she had regained her li- 
berty.' 

* But where did you get acquainted 
with her?* 

* At Stockholm, where my mother 
resided several years. I often went to 
Maia's uncle's house. What a delight- 
ful man! what a charming house! 
Never shall I meet with their equal 
again.' 

' In spite of all thftt,^ I continued, 
* I should not like to nwrry a girl who 
had already had an affianesd lover.' 

'Possibly so, in Denmark,' he re- 
plied; 'but in Sweden it is quite dif- 
ferent I am certain that these never 
existed between Maia and her intended 
any but the most respectful and deli- 
cate relations.' 

'But have you avowed your lov^ to 
her?' 

' Grood heavens ] no. I shpuld wer 
dare. I have only tried |;o ^ow her 
to ramark it, and I don't taw^y whe- 



ther she understood what I was aim- 
ing at.' 

^What, then, have I to do in the 
business?' 

' Keep watch over my treasure, and 
inform me of what passes ^und her; 
and, if you will r^aer me the greatest 
service, choose at propitious moment^ 
mention my name, and, if she listens 
with interest, giye her this letter. It 
is of little conseauence that the 
date will be old wnen you place it 
in her hands; my sentiments are un- 
chimgeable. They will be the same as 
they are now nt the day of my death.' 

I gave the promise whiQh he so 
ardently requested, and we separated. 
While strolling backwards an4 for^ 
wards on the deck of the steamer, I 
compared the attachment with which 
Maia had inspired my friend with that 
which I felt myself for Qharlotta 

' It is a Strang thin^,' J said to my- 
self, 'that passion which we denomi- 
nate love ! jt would seem, like a palm- 
branch, to be developed with the 
greater energy the more it is com- 
pressed in its oridn.' 

I have also re^ I forget wbi^re, that 
the boughs of love should be watered 
with te^irs, as those of liberty with 
blood. Happy the man whose heart 
is sustained by so powerful ^ senti- 
ment! How weak soever his ho^ 
may be, it suffices to entrance him m 
a state of enchantment. But marri- 
ages may turn out happy ^thout such 
violent passions as these. A^dinthe 
midst of my reflections, I reached 
Copenhagen, and stepped on shore in 
high spirits. 



CHAPTEE II. 



A little before noon, I presented 
myself at the residence of my jaffianced 
bride. They had had no notice of my 
arrival A servant introduped me into 
^ tolerably well-furnished apartment, 
where the first thin^ that catight my 
.sight w;^ Fido standmg in a comer pf 
^ room. I hastily went up to him; 
;^ind yoi; may guess my surprise, I may 
say my terror, on perceivmg that he 
was dead and stuffed. At that in- 
stant the door opened, and Charlotte 
threw herself into my arms, with a cry 
pf joy, calling for her mother to come. 
A lady, who was still young and ele- 
gant, Qame forward; kissed me as if I 



had been her own proper son, and then 
invited me to the saloon^ Before fol- 
Ipwing her, I cast another glance on 
my poor Fido. 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Charlotte, ' I cried 
heartily at the death of your dpg; but 
I said nothing about it, in order to 
keep this surprise in store. Is he not 
admirably stuffed ? You might fancy 
he w^ still ^Uvp.' 

I concealed as well as I was able 
the distress which this untoward ob- 
servation cai)s§d m^ and entered the 
saloon, where my dissatisfaction was 
increased by the sight of four women, 
who were introduced to me as friends 
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of the house, and who were buey about 
such a mountain of sewing-work, that 
the sofa, the table, and the arm-chairs 
were ^joyored with pieces of stuff and 
snippings of icloth. After remaining 
there a few minutes, I wanted to take 
my departure; but they invited me to 
dinner, which I accepted. My future 
father-in-l^wisntered^ saluted me with 
grave politeness, addressed to me a few 
expressive words, and then b^^ con- 
versing on various topics. The table 
was hud, not without difficulty, and 
with a w:ant of order which pained me 
to behold. Towards the close of din- 
ner, nevertheless, my father-in-law 
caused me to foi^^et these little annoy- 
ances, by proposmg my health in af- 
fectionate terms which touched my 
heart; I courageously took from Char- 
lotte's hands 9 cup of coffee, which 
was far from temptmgeither in oolouf 

or smell. Monsieur H went out 

I wished to follow him. But the 
mother and daughter so earnestly eur 
treated me to spend this first evening 
in their society, that I yielded once 
more. They jbhen began questioning 
^ne about my travels — about the dif- 
ferent cities which I had seen; and I 
endeavoured to make my narrative as 
interesting as possible. But I was 
continually interrupted, in the very 
midst of a sentenc^ by the industrious 
female friends of the family: * In hea- 
ven's name, Louisa!' said one, 'mind 
what vou are about; this sleeve is too 
short No. indeed; it is just as long 
as the other. Thereupon followed a 
long discussion. Anotner called out, 

' Madame H , I must have some 

tape;' or, * Charlotte, bring me a 
needla' Then they tirmed round to 
me, begging my pardon for the inter- 
ruption, and a moment afterwards 
*they opened a new discussion respect- 
ing the plaits of a collar or the hem 
of a skirt. At last the hour of tea 
arrived, and I joyfully Kstened to the 
singing of the kettle, which sounded 
to my ears much more harmonious 
than the chattering of all these wo- 
men. 

'Heaven be praised!' I internally 
exclaimed, * the evening is drawing to 
a close.' 

But just as Charlotte rose to infuse 
the tea, her mother said to her, 

'We have been working well all 
^ay long, and have a right to a little 



recompense. Sing us that sonata of 
which I am so fond.' 

Charlotte sat down to the piano, 
and sang a horrible bravura, whose 
last note I thought would never come. 
The kettle, meanwhile, had got co|d. 
We were condenmed to drink a species 
of tepid water flavoured with some 
insipid drug. When Charlotte's four 
Mends had finished foldingtheir stufb, 
picking up their needles, their mea- 
sures, and their scissors, it was past 
midnight. Then came the question, 
how they should get home at so late 
an hour* 

^ Make your minds easy,' said Char- 
lotte. ' myjianci is a gallant knight, 
and he wiU be happy to see you all 
safely housed' 

I was tired and sleepy, and the pro- 
position was not in the least seduc- 
tive; but there was no possibility of 
escape. I collected my strength, and 
escorted these four dames, who, to 
crown my luck, lived in four opposite 
quarters of the city. When I reached 
my own home, the dock was striking 
tliee. 

And in this way almost every day 
was spent in Charlotte's house. Per- 
petually the same disorder and the 
same bustle, the same display of gowns 
and collars, as if the sole occupation 
of life was to busy one's-self about 

fashions and dress. Monsieur H 

beheld the state of his house with 
silent resimation, never uttering use- 
less remarks, and repressing any signs 
of anger; but. when once he had de- 
clared his will, he never yielded. I 
determined not to enter this family 
circle more than my position otjianci 
ccmipelled me. I felt weariness in 
jommg their society, and melancholy 
m leaving it. A reasonable thought 
never manifested itself amongst them; 
and after having spent a few hours 
there, I was delighted to get away to 
transact my own affairs. 

One day, I took some theatre tick- 
ets, with the intention of procuring 
an aereeable amusement for Charlotte 
and her mother, and of ridding myself, 
at least for one evening of the tire- 
some presence of her mends. But 
you nught have fancied that some ma- 
licious goblin took a pleasure in troub- 
ling the happiness of this household. 
We were to aine early, in order to get 
good places at the theatre; and the 
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cat and the cook seemed to have con- 
epiied together to reduce us to famine. 
Half of the dinner was burned to a cin- 
der, the other half was carried off by 
the voracious animal, so tiiat we rose 
from table without having tajsted any- 
thing. In addition to which, I had 
to be present at a domestic quarrel 

Monsieur H announced tnat his 

eldest daughter would arrive in the 
spring, that she would r^oocupy her 
old apartments, jan(|{esiimo Ihe direc- 
tion of the hous^, 

'Yes,' jeplied his wife, in a rags, 
'intrust th# Jiousekeeping to Mi^ 
who has none of Charlotte's tid^ntis; 
you'll soon be in a pretty state.' 

'What do you call talents f d^ 

manded Monsieur H , 'A curse on 

lall your talents, which are utterly 
aiseless to render life agreeable ! yfe 
have in Charlotte a beautiful example 
of the education it is now the fashion 
to give to girls! I ought not to talk 
thus before her betrothed husband; 
but, in truth, it is sad to see what 
lessons they receive, and how they em- 
ploy their time. They are taugnt, at 
school, geoOTaphy, history, foreign liui- 
guages, and heaven knows what; but 
3iey are ignorant of the slnr, th^ earth, 
the Bible, and the mythology, Thjsy 
mutter a few words of German pr 
Erench; but they would be hard put 
to it to understand a book writtai in 
either tongue. Do you remember? when 
Chaiiotte mistook Thorwaldsen's star 
tue of J upiter and Ganymede for Napo? 
leon and his son? And her Men4§i 
who had taken up the same idiea, 
clubbed in a shower of tears at th^ 
touching group?' 

Charlotte's mother was going to jqs- 
ply to these reproaches, when tne pAt- 
man entered, saying, according to the 
custom of the coimtry, *May ^ur 
dinner be a pleasant one;' which just 
then sounded like a bitter mockery. 

He gave a letter to Monsieur H ■, 

whose angry coimtenance brightened 
up. 

' It is from Maia,' he said. * She is 
positively coming in the Bpruig.'i 

He rose, and ^dressed a few words 
of kindness and excuse to his wife and 
his daughter. We then went to the 
theatre; the play had b^n some time. 
After liaving, with considerable diffi- 
culty, obtained a couple of places for 
Charlotte and her mother, I rejoined 



Monsieur H , who had invited me 

to go to a restaurant, to comfort our- 
selves for our scanty dinner. He or- 
dered a bottle of diampagne in a pri- 
vate room, and treated me with a 
cordiality which he had not testified 
hitherto. 

* I still owe you an apology,' he said, 
* for not having replied to the letter in 
which you d^anded the hand of my 
daughter. My wife insisted on send- 
ing an immediate answer, and some- 
thmg or other happened to prevent 
my following her example. I feel, I 
must confess it to you, that I am 
somewhat unjust in respect to this 
girl. My predilection for my first wife, 
and for her daughter, who resembles 
her, has made m& neglect the educa- 
tion of my youngest child. But na- 
ture has been mora liberal than I hav0, 
Charlotte is a good girl; and, with 
such a husband as you, she will make, 
I hope, an excellent wife. Since 1 
have mown you more intimately, 1 
have been better able to appreciate 
your ^ood qualities. I feel that I love 
you hke a son, pnd I hope you will 
pardon me the coldness with which I 
received you at first. It is a great 
consolation for m^ to think that, when 
I i*all be no more, my poor Maia will 
find in you a brother, a protector, ^ 
devoted heart, who will replace the 
parent whom she loved so dearly.' 
At these words, he covered his eyes 
with his hand) then, taking out his 
watch, he said, 'Jt is time we should 
rejoin the ladies.' And he rose to de- 
part. 

This interview did me good. I be- 
came more and more attached to him 
who was to be my father-in-law; I 
liked his conversation; I was touched 
with the confidence which he placed 
in me. On the other hand, Charlotte's 
character was every day more repug- 
nant to me: and yet her heart was so 
good, and she appeared to be so pas- 
sionately fond of me, that I dared 
not make up m;i^ mind to the idea of 
breaking off a union which I had so has- 
tily contracted. Divers circumstances 
compelled the procrastmation of my 
marria^. I wished to employ the in- 
terval m giving a few lessons to Char- 
lotte. But the habitual discord that 
reigned in the house, the visits of the 
neighbours, and the waste of time^ 
rused insurmountable impediments to 
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my good intentions. I awaited Miua's 
arrival with a vague mixture of hope 
and disquietude; perhaps she might 
be able to bring about some happy 
change in the family; or perha^ sne 
was, as I had been told, low-spirited, 
and of a sombre disporation; and I felt 
no longer in the humour to console the 



griefs of any ona But, happen what 
might, I believed it impossible to in- 
crease the vexation and . annoyance 
whidi I felt in that house. And in 
this way the winter was passed, and 
spring appeared, with its flowers, its 
swallows, and its larks, with May, and 
with Mafa. 



CHAFTEKin. 



I had been spending several days in 
the countiy. On my return to Copen- 
hagen I visited my j^nc^^ who, after 
> good deal of trifling talk said, 'My 
Swedish sister is arrived; I will intro- 
duce you to her.' 

She made me go up-stairs. and open- 
. ed the door of a room, in widch I sud- 
denly found myself in another atmo- 
sphere. Everything there looked so 
<^lm and smilmg, that I was ravished 
at the sight. A young lady was sit- 
ting before a table, wnting with pro- 
found attention. 

' Maia,* cried Charlotte, 'here is my 
betrothed.' 

Maia rosa and advanced to me^^t i|s, 
Ah, how different she was tP th§ id@a 
I had conceived of her! Sh§ was a 
girl of short stature, with charmine 
grace and delicacy in her form, and 
the vivacity and animation of a child. 
I begged her pardon for disturbing her 
in her coirespondenca 

She answered in a voice which 
touched me to the heart, with the 
sonorous accent of the Swedish lan- 
guage tempered by a soft mi^i^ure of 
tiie Danish accent: 'Ah' (sh^ said), 
* the post leaves to-morrow, and I must 
write home to my own coimtry. No; 
I am mistaken,' she continued, affec- 
tionately taking Charlotte's hand; 'my 
country is here.' 

I spent the evening in her company, 
without being able to take my eyes 
off her. I could not help contemplat- 
ing the intelligence and prudence, the 
sweetness and the reserve, which were 
at once combined in her physiognomy. 
Por all thatj she was not a regular 
beauty; out it was impossible to ima- 
gine anything more pure and delicate, 
anythingwhich more resembled afresh- 
blown flower. Her blue eyes were not 
large, but her glance was like a ray 
shot forth by a superior nature. Her 
little mouth had a delicious expres- 
sian, and her h&lf-opened lips just al- 



lowed you to catch sight of a couple 
of rows of pearls. On her broad and 
spotless forehead there were spread a 
pair of bands of dossy hair. Never 
had I seen such brillianpy of colouring 
— so pure a white combined with such 
soft, rosy tints. I was never tired of 
watching and listening to this girL 
and when I left her, I was in a sort of 
euohantment inexpHoable to myself. 

From that day. Monsieur H 's 

housQ assumed a totally different as- 
pect. Order and quiet succeeded to 
tlaat restless hurry, that purposeless 
s^ia^kBOf iiM^mA so completely 
T^'eaiied rxm> 'Whm Maia made 0119 
of the family party, the conversation 
inmediately took an animated and in- 
teresting turn; Monsieur H , who 

had formerly deserted his home every 
evening, now remained there cheer- 
fully, and &om time to time brought 
in a few friends. This happy change 
was brought about without exciting 
the slightest diss^ision between the 
mother and the daughter. While di- 
recting the household^ Maia left all the 
honour to her mother-in-law; she etm- 
sulted her with respectful deference, 
and appeared merely to execute her 
orders. Every evening in obedience 
to her father's wishes, sne sat down to 
the piano, and sang, not those difiicult 

Eieces wmch try the hearer's patience, 
ut short romances^ which diarm by 
their indescribable expression. Then 
she yielded the place to Charlotte, and 
heartily applauded her interminable 
roulades. 

I wafi not so devoid of experience 
as not to understand the sentiments 
whioh she awakened in m^ heart; but 
I had never felt anythmg like it 
Kever had so true an ejection, so deep 
a love, entered my breast I had 
often made game of young men who 
were unable to master the ardour of 
their passion, and now I was on the 
point of yielding like them. Some- 
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times, to help myself to a means of 
resistance, I tried to hunt out Maia's 
faults; I remembered what her sister 
had said, tiiat she was cold and dis- 
dainful; and, in fact, although her 
manner was amiable towards every- 
body, her behaviour was ordinarily de- 
cid^^ reserved. Another cause of 
uneasmess tormented me: I wanted to 
know whether she had loved her be- 
trothed, and whether she regretted 
him stilL One day I fancied that I 
was on thejpoint of solving this enigma. 
I was accidentally present at an in- 
terview when this very point was the 
topic of conversation. Her parents 
reproached her for continuing a corre- 
spondence with the person who had 
put upon her so serious an affiront 

* He has not affironted me,' exclaimed 
Maia: *oa the contrary, he has con- 
ferred upon me a mark of distinction. 
He womd not deceive me; he would 
not accept from me a promise of fide- 
lity, when he could not undertake a 
corresponding engagement himself: 
and r shall be grateful for his gooa 
faith and delicacy as long as I live.' 

' No,' replied Charlotte : ' if you had 
loved as 1 love my own betrothed' — 
and at the same time she gave me a 
hearty kiss — *you would not have 
given him up so easily.' 

* The more I loved, him,' answered 
Maia, dropping her eyes, *the more I 
should have teen afraid of rendering 
him miserable.' 

'How would you have made him 

miserable 1 ' interposed Madame H 

' He was openly aflftanced to you; you 
might have compelled him to fulfil 
his engagements. You would have 
performed every duty you owed hiuL 
regained his affections, and he would 
have had no reason to complain.' 

* Regain his affections, perform my 
duties ! Qh no ! Impossi Die under the 
circumstances. We should have had 
to promise to share together what- 
ever fate might have in store for us, 
whether good fortune or bad. And that 
would not have been the grand dif- 
ficulty. But to bear without com- 
plaint the frequent annoyances of life, 
to be gladdened with the same joys, 
to mamtain a united partnership in 
the same desires, to support each 
other's weaknesses, and to walk hand 
in hand, inspired by the same senti- 
ment of faith, of hope, of resignation 



—that is what it is impossible to do 
without a sincere and mutual affec- 
tion.' 

Then, kissing her mother-in-law's 
hand while her tears feU on it, she 
added, ' Excuse me, if I am speaking 
to you with undue vivacity; but I 

cannot bear to hear Henning F 

thus attacked and misunderstood.' 

*She loves him,' I said to myself; 
and I felt nay blood boiL 

'listen, Maia,' saidMonsieur H , 

leaning forward towards his daughter. 
' I cannot think of this man without 
bitterness. I am not yet old ; but look 
at these grey hairs; he is the cause of 
their bleaching thus.' 

'My father!' exclaimed Maia, 
throwing herself into his arms. ' Oh, 
my dear father, the fault is mine !' 

' No, my dear child, the fault is not 
yours; you acted nobly.' 

'It was impossible I should have 
acted otherwise.' 

* And yet it grieved you; confess the 
truth.' ^ 

'Yes; just at first, it is true; but I 
soon discovered, to my shame, that 
my grief mainly arose from wounded 
vanity. At present, I feel assured, 
that all has happened for the best, 
and I am grateful to Heaven that it 
has so turned out' 

' She does not love him,' I said to 
myself. But at the moment when 
she left the room, her father murmur- 
ed, as he gazed after her, ' Poor child ! 
I believe she loves him still !' 

I left the house, tormented by a 
fearful perplexity. Some little tmie 
afterwards, another incident gave me 
a clearer idea of the strength of the 
bonds in which I was entangled. 

I did not forget the promise I had 
made to Antoine B ; but I inces- 
santly discovered fresh pretexts for 
delaying its execution, and it was not 
easy for me to obtain a private inter- 
view with Maia. Nevertheless, I had 
several times pronounced the name of 
my friend in her presence. She heard 
it with interest; she had told me t^at 
she preserved a ^t ef ul remembrance of 
the sympathy he had displayed during 
her uncle's last illness. One day when 
Charlotte had to accompany her mo- 
ther in a visit outside the town^ and 
Maia would consequently remam at 
home alone, I determined at last to 
face this terrible question. But how 
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shall I express the mortal anguish it 
caused me ) The more I thought of 
it, the more it appeared to me to be 
only natural to believe that Maia 
must be touched by Antoine's passion. 
Then I asked myself whether I were 
legally boimd to solicit a decision 
which would reduce me to a state of 
despair. I understood, from that, to 
what a degree of passion I had aban- 
doned myself, and what a precipice 
lay before me. 

For some time past, my position 
had been one which could not last 
long. The grace displayed in every 
one of Maiia's words and actions, 
offered such a striking contrast to 
Charlotte's want of tact and delicacy, 
that the idea of being chained for the 
whole remaining portion of my life to 
that good-natured but ignorant girl, 
made me tremble. In order to keep 
up appearances, I was obliged to sum- 
mon all my strength, to support her, 
she keeping her hand in mine for 
hours togetner, or putting her arm 
round my neck at every instant 
Such proofs of affection as those ap- 
peared to me improper before a third 
person, and in Maia's presence they 
caused me mortal suffenng. She her- 
self also appeared hurt by Charlotte's 
display of fondness, and on such oc- 
casions usually made some pretext 
for leaving the saloon. The ridicu- 
lous part which I played drove me 
to despair; and if I, tnen, withdrew 
from the caresses of which Charlotte 
was so lavish, she regarded me with 
a mournful and astonished look which 
almost made me pity her. 

There remained no longer any plau- 
sible reason for delaying our marriage: 
without asking my consent, they had 
fixed it for the beginning of the 
following winter. They were already 
busy preparing the bridal wardrobe, 
and I had the sorrow to see Maia 
working at it Those who have never 
found themselves in an analogous 
position, c%n. have no idea of my 
sufferings and anxieties. Not know- 
ing to what means of escape I could 
have recourse, I resolved to take 
another journey, were it only to free 
myself, temporaxily at least, from a 
spectacle wnich incessantly renewed 
my grief My decision was taken; I 
resolved yet to fulfil, before my depar- 
ture, the promise which I had made to 



my friend, and then to trust my fate 
to Providence. 

The next day, I called on Maia at 
the hour when I was sure of finding 
her alone, and I opened my negotia- 
tion with the same embarrassment, 
the same beating heart as if I had 
had my own cause to plead. Maia, 
who, at the commencement of my 
speech, had manifested lively atten- 
tion, looked down as soon as I men- 
tioned Antoine's name, blushed from 
red to purple, and said, 

' I am sorry that you have had such 
an avowal to make. I had an idea 

that Monsieur B loved me, and I 

cannot love him in return.' 

My friend's letter was in my hand, 
and I presented it. She did not stir 
to offer to take it 

' Will younot at least,' I said, *read 
what he has written to you V 

She stretched out her hand towards 
me; then, suddenly drawing it back, 
she answered, * No; he certainly would 
not have written to me^ if ne had 
known the sentiments with which I 
regard him. No; I cannot read what 
is addressed to me with intentions 
which I cannot share; and, in refus- 
ing to receive this letter, I give Mon- 
sieur B a sincere proof of my 

esteem and friendship.' 

The delicacy of these words, the 
dignity with which they were uttered, 
the joy which I felt that Maia should 
entertain no love for Antoine, put me 
into such an ecstasy, that I was on the 

S}int pf casting myself at her feet 
ut, at that moment her father en- 
tered the room. Maia lell into a serious 
mood. According to custom. Mon- 
sieur H requested her to sing. 

She begged him to excuse her, and, 
placing a book in my hands, pressed 
me to read aloud All the rest of the 
evening she never left her work, and 
only spoke a few words. On the fol- 
lowing days, this cloud of sadness 
cleared away, but I thought she 
avoided me. It grieved me to make 
this observation, and I redoubled my 
attentions to her, to such a degree, that 
my mother-in-law b^n to entertain 
suspicions, and testified her displea- 
sure. Charlotte, on the contrary, did not 
feel the slightest uneasiness. It never 
entered into her head that I could pos- 
sibly entertain any other sentiment 
thanwhatshewouldconsiderdeslrable. 
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* I know/ she said, with simple con- 
fidence, *my betrothed and I will never 
oease to love one another.' 

Antoine, to whom I announced the 
result of my proceedings, replied more 
calmly than X had expected. 

' How could I venture to hope,' he 
wroUL 'that such an angel as that 
would deign to love me) All I ask 
is, that she would consent to suffer my 
love, that she would allow me to devote 
myself to her welfare. I will make 
for her whatever sacrifice she may re- 

guire. I will dierish her and respect 
er Uke a sister, provided she will 
only consent to ^ve me her hand, to 
bear my name. With time, I may 
perhaps succeed in gaining her affec- 
tions. That is my hope, and I can- 
not renounce it, at least, unless she 
loves another. In that case, possibly, 
I might eventually recover my peace 
of mind.' 

Antoine desired that I should com- 
municate this letter to Maia; and for 
several dajrs I watched for a moment 
when I could find her alone. At last 
the opportunity nresented itself I 

gave her my frienas letter, and begged 
er to read it That very evening she 
handed me a letter addressed to An- 
toine. I cannot express the agitation 
I eiroerienced when I beheld it. One 
of Mam's letters in my hands ! I ad- 
mired its elegant handwriting; and I 
envied the man whose name had been 
traced by her fingers. It cost me a 
painful effort to part from this letter 
and to put it into the post. Several 
days afterwards, Antome sent it to 
me, begging me to read it I unfolded 
it with transport It was couched in 
these terms: — 

* Your friend has communicated to 
me your last letter. I have perused 
with surprise and gratitude the sen- 
timents which you deign to entertain 
towards a poor girl like myself, and I 
regret to be unable to respond to them. 
You tell me that, if I loved another, 
the certainty would perhaps restore 
your peace of mind. W ell, 1 do really 
love another I and under such circum- 
stances, that m^ affection must ever 
remain buried m the depths of my 
heart I Be assured that your love for 
me is much less imhappy than the love 
which I now confide to you. Never- 
theless, I have abready l^umed to bear 
other sorrows; I hope to be able to 



bear this additional one. A^d I have 
the consolation of thinking^ that what 
is possible for a poor girl uke myself, 
ought to be easy for a man like you.' 

On perusing this letter, I felt a sort 
of rage when I thought of the haxjpy 
unknown who had obtained possession 
of Maia's heart I ran backwards and 
forwards in my chamber like a mad- 
man. A few moments afterwards I 
took up Antoine's letter, whidi I had 
not yet read, and the mry which it 
expreased calmed my own. I repe- 
rused that of Maia, and perceived all 
the nobleness and elevation of soul 
which the few words she had written 
manifested. 

In the midst of these conflicting 
thoughts, I received the appointment 
whicn I had solicited, in order to travel 
into a foreign country. Nothing at 
the moment could have given me 
greats joy. This mission retarded my 
marriage, removed me from an inter- 
course which became more and more 
painful, and gave me time to free my- 
self from a connection which I feared, 
and to recover my mental tranquillity. 

* What can I doV I said to myself; 
* Maia loves another, and for her I can 
be no more than a friend or a brother. 
The happiness of acquiring that titlcL 
and the fri^dship of her father, will 
perhaps be some compensation for the 
repugnance I feel to marry her sister.' 

1 will not describe the scenes of up- 
roar to which my departure gave rise 
— ^the tears, the hysterics, the convul- 
sions of Charlotte. At last Monsieur 

H tore me away from the paiz^ 

spectacle. I embraced him with heart- 
felt tenderness; I deposited a kiss on 
Maia's hand, and hurried away. 

My journey was as pleasant as it 
could be in my then state of mind. I 
forced myself to regain my freedom of 
thought, to apply to the task confided 
to me, to occupy m^ attention bv the 
study of arts and Bciencea In snort, 
I had recourse to every possible means 
of diverting the current of my pas- 
sion ; but, when I fancied I was master 
of myself again, an unforeseen inci- 
dent, a letter from Copenhagen, the 
melody of a song, or a trait m a pic- 
ture, would suffice to stir up my re- 
collections with all the effervescence 
of passion. 

Eight months rolled on thus; I had 
no longer a single plausible reason for 
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continuing to absent myself from Den- 
mark. I returned to Oopenhaeen in 
the same state as I had departed from 

it; and I foimd Monsieur H ^*s 

house exactly as I had left it. 

The anniversary of my birth-day 
took place several days after my ar- 
rival I remembered the tender affec- 
tion with which my parents used to 
keep it in former times; and. to avoid 
the compliments which, on Charlotte's 
and her mother's part, would have 
given me more pain than pleasure, I 
concealed the date from their know- 
ledge. In the evening, I was sitting 
with them as usual, when I heard 
Maia playing the piano, and singing, in 
the next room It was the first oppor- 
tunity^ I had had since my return of 
enjoying those harmoniouls sounds. I 
drew near her. I fancied that her 
face had grown paler, and that her 
features had assumed a more marked 
expression of melancholy than ever. 
Her song had also an accent of sad- 
ness, and resembled the timid com- 
plaint of a suffering souL 

It was a lovely summer's evening. 
The rays of the settins sun encircled, 
like a halo, Maia's genue countenance. 
One of those rays of sunli^t feU on 
the remains of my poor dps Fido ; and I 
said to myself, as I looked at him, 
* Ah, yes ! ne really is, as I wrote to 
Charlotte, the emblem of my fidelity 
— a fidelity of but short duration.' 

When Maia had done singing, I took 
her by the hand: * Thanks,' I saidj 



* jon have excited more agreeable emo* 
tions than I expected to feel on my 
birth-day here.* 

*What!' she exclaimed; * to-day is 
your birth-day, andyou didnot tellme ! ' 

*AhI don't betray me. Consider: 
aU my relations are dead — every one 
of those who used to make this day 
happy. You alone have celebrated 
the day once more by your song; and 
I now wish that it might be for the 
last time in my life.' 

At these words, Maia hid her face 
in her hands, and burst into tears. I 
took one of her hands, and laid it on 
my heart, on my lips, and on my eyes, 
that were wet with tears. She wore 
a bracele^ on which a Cupid was 
painted. I fell at her knees, and said, 
Mua, name that I adore ! it is the 
custom to give a present to one's friends 
on their birth-day. Give me this brace- 
let; give me the unaae of the cruel god 
who has broken my heart' 

*No,' she said; you ought to have 
a better souvenir of your sister Msua;' 
and, unfastening a cross from her nedc, 
*this,' she said, is the anchor of safely 
for ailing souls.' 

She left the room I entered for an 
instant the apartment where Charlotte 
was sitting; and. pretending a slight 
indisposition, I nastily retreated, in- 
toxicated with Joy. 

'It is myself' I said, 'whom Maia 
loves! Now, what matters the rest? 
Nothing, now, has the power to humi- 
liate or affUct me.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



Next morning. Monsieur H vi- 
sited me with affectionate solicitude; 
for he had been told that I was un- 
well 

'Ah,' he said, *I missed you very 
much yesterday evening. My daugh- 
ters were alone, and out of spuits, and 
I was not myself in the happiest of 
tempers. There are days when I suc- 
ceed in conquering my sombre dispo- 
sition, but yesterday all my efforts 
were vaio.' 

' Has any unpleasant event oc - 
curredf 

' No; but I am haunted by apprehen- 
sions of what would cause me tne^eat- 
est grief on earth : I shudder to thmk of 
my poor Maia's dyin^, like her mother, 
before her time, "li^terday she was 



fearfully pale; she was the picture of 
my wife during the last days of her 
existence. You yourself must have 
found her chimged. It is certam that 
some secret sorrow is destroying her 
healtL Last winter, during your ab- 
sence, she went to the piano one even- 
ing in the dark, and, when lights were 
brought in, we observed that she had 
been cr3dng. Heaven for^ve that 

Henning F ! I wish hun no ill; 

but he has destroyed my child's hap- 
piness.' 

After this confidence. Monsieur 
H left me. I had listened in si- 
lence. / knew the cause of Maia's 
sorrow: and. when I was left alone, I 
seriously reflected what course I ou^pt 
to pursue. There was no po8fiibifit»y 
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of hesitating: I ought to save her 
whom I so ardently loved. I resolved 
to open my heart to her father. In 
the afternoon, at the hour when I 
knew he retired to his room, I went to 
the house. I knocked at his door; it 
was shut I entered the saloon, and 
found Charlotte there alone. 

' My mother is gpne out,' she said, 
in a lachrymose voice, *and my sister 
also. My mother,' she added, sobbing, 
*has often told me that you never 
really loved me. I would not believe 
it; but last night I dreamed that my 
father brought me a letter from you, 
like that which Henning wrote to 
Maia, when he broke off their betro- 
thal I wept in bed for whole hours, 
and I prayed Heaven not to leave me 
long in this world, if such a misfortune 
should ever happen.' 

Without being aWe to reply a syl- 
lable to this outburst of temper, I took 
Charlotte's hand, raised it to my lips, 
and departed. I hurried alon^ with 
rapid steps, as if I were fleemg to 
escape the avenging furies. I Imew 
not where I went; 1 was outside the 
town before I was aware of it : I wan- 
dered across the country, tormented 
by inexpressible anguish, and was still 
ignorant of the harder trials to which 
Ishould yet have to submit. 

In the morning. Monsieur H 

came to see me, with a smiling coun- 
tenance. 

'My dear boy,' he said, 'yesterday 
you snared my grief: now you shall 
participate my joy. Why did vou not 
come to us yesterday evening? Why 
were you not a witness of our happy 
surprise. While we were sitting to- 
gether in silence, all of a sudden the 
door opened; a yoimg man threw him- 
self into my arms, and then fell weep- 
ing at Maia's feet. Ima^e our asto- 
nishment. It was Henning, our run- 
away Henning, still unmarried! A 
reli^ous scruple had hindered him 
from contractmg the alliance which 
he projected. Maia had heard nothing 
of nim for some time past, and be- 
lieved that the affisdr was completely 
ended.' 

'Well, and what does he want now 1 
1 exclaimed, with an emotion that 
choked my voice. 

'What does he want? That's plain 
enough. like a good lover, he prays 
to return to favour; and he is,! as- 



sure you, very repentant. His affec- 
tion for my daughter seems more de- 
cided than ever.' 
'AndMaiar 

'Ah, Maaa, I ought to tell yon. sur- 
prised me greatly. Bhe appeared, cer- 
tainly, very glad to see him, but sho 
did not receive him like the prodi^ 
son. She quietly alio wed him to make 
all his protestations and prayers, and 
then said to him, gravely, " Enough, 
Henning; such promises as these are 
not to be made in sport. We are 
both of us aware of that. To-morrow 
we will talk about the matter." Then, 
offering him her hand, she added, 
" Come and see me, as a brother, to- 
morrow. We ought to have an inter- 
view; many things have happened 
since our last partmg." At tms mo- 
ment,' said Monsieur H . taking 

out his watch, 'he ought to be with 
her; and it 'would be very strange if 
an amiable young man like him could 
not manage to regain the heart of a 
girl who loves him at bottom, and who 
bitterly regretted lum. But, in hea- 
ven's name, what is the matter with 
you ? You are as pale as death.' 

I have not the sughtest recollection 
what answer I made. I only remember 
that Ipromisedto goand dine with him; 
and I did go, and! saw him. that odi- 
ous rival Ah. what a handsome fel- 
low he was ! What an f^reeable and 
energetic ooimtenance! Whatafirank 
and cordial disposition! I remarked 
all these good qualities with lively 
jealousy; but when I foimd him so 
good-natured, so affectionate to myself 
and all around him, it was impossible 
to hate him. I ought also to add, 
that the manner in which Maia be- 
haved to him was not of a nature to 
cause me serious imeasiness; for she 
treated him like a brother. 

Charlotte having observed that she 
thee-and-thou-ed him, 'It is a habit,' 
Maia explained, 'to which we have 
been accustomed from our infancy.' 

Henning's presence animated and 
cheered our fanuly circle. The more 
I observed him, the more surprised 
was I at finding him display so noble 
and straightforward a dii^osition, and 
at the same time so gay and gentle. 
The attentions which he paid to Char- 
lotte and her mother won for him 
the hearts of both those ladiea He 
continued meanwhile to pay his court 
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to Maia; but she avoided all conver- 
sation which went beyond the bounds 
of the purest friendship. This re- 
served conduct towards the man who 
was once on the point of marrying 
Jier. and who returned to claim the 
fulnlment of an old engagement, con- 
firmed me in my hopes. Scores of 
times I had been strongly tempted to 
disclose my situation to her father: 
but a look from Charlotte, a word 
too tender from Henning to Maia, 
suddenly arrested the execution of my 
project, and threw me into a deplorable 
state of indecision. 
In this conjuncture, I had a visit 

from Antoiife B , He almost 

seemed to have taken leave of his 
senses. 

*Let her marry whom she likes,' he 
exclaimed, * provided that it be not 
this man, wno has already deserted 
a treasure like her, and who will de- 
sert her again. I am come to prevent 
such an unhappy union, and, as long 
as I breathe, it shall never take place? 

He then be^ed me to conduct him 
to Monsieur H 's house. I re- 
marked that he was just then in too 
violent a state of agitation to pay such 
a visit with propriety, and we decided 
to defer it till the morrow. But that 
very evening, when I went to see my 
future relations, I found him sitting 
by Maia's side: he had not waited till 
the following day. 

A great deal has been said with 
reason about the powerful influence 
of good examples; oad examples also 
may have theu: value. Antoine's vio- 
lence gave me a lesson. Antoine, in 
spite of his good heart and his decided 
talent, coula not command himself; 
and he was not gifted with sufficiently 
brilliant qualities to contend with a 
rival like Henning, . who treated him 
without the slightest pity. It was 
curious to see the way m which they 
met, saluted each other, and separated. 
On all these occasions, Hennmg con- 
stantly played the principal part, while 
poor Aiitoine, with his ill-concealed 
anger, made but a sorry figure. Maia 
averted her looks from these painful 
scenes, but Charlotte emoyed them; 
and the two rivals found themselves 
in a state of mutual enmity, which 
could not be long before coming to an 
explosion. 

• One evening I directed my steps to 



Monsieur H ^'s room. I had been 

told that Maia and the two strangers 
were with him. While mounting tiie 
stairs, I could hear a confused disturb- 
ance; and when I opened the door, I 
beheld Maia sitting impart, pale and 
trembling, and her father endeavour- 
ing to calm the fury of Antoine and * 
Henning. 
*No one here,' shouted Antoine, 

* has so little right as you — you^ who 
have deserted and outraged this an- 
gel' 

* And yet,' replied Henning, * I am 
ready to defend the right, at tne peril 
of my life, against your pretensions, 
and to shed my blood for the mainte- 
nance of my own.' 

*Good!' answered Antoine. 'You 
are in the army; I, too, can handle a 
weapon. Name your place and time.' 

* Immediately/ said Henning ; ' wher- 
ever you like. We will have our ser- 
vants iEbr witniesses; and the pistol 
shall decide which of us two is to ab- 
sent himself from this house to-mor- 
row.' 

Maia rose^ and rushing towards 
Henning, said, *Is this the affection 
you promised me — the expected re- 
comjpense of my sisterly friendship?' 

*0h, dear Maia!' answered Hen- 
ning, * say one word—one single word, 
and all is forgotten. I will cheerfully 
offer my hand to my adversary.' 

'And I also,' exclaimed Antoine, 

* am ready to forget everything, if it 
is possible for ^ou to declare that you 
prefer this traitor to him who, for 
years and years, has never ceased to 
think of you, and love you.' 

Msuia md her face in ner hands. 
*My good Maia!' said her father, 

* my beloved child 1 listen to the voice 
of your wretched parent. Can you 
allow these two worthy young men to 
take each other's lives on your ac- 
count 1 Give your hand to one or the 
other. If Henning has been unfaith- 
ful, permit me, nevertheless, to plead 
for the friend of your childhood. Re- 
member his father, who entreated you 
to accept him.' 

Maia glanced at her father, with a 
look of mortal grief, and then made a 
sli^t movement, as if to give her hand 
to Henning. But I could bear no more. 
I tore her out of her fathers arms, ex- 
claiming, 

' No; never shall this hand be be- 
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stowed on (xmipulsion ! Stand back, 
madmen, as you are ! I also have an 
arm to defend this dear girl, and a heart 
which you shall pierce before you reach 
her.' 

Maia leaned upon me and gazed in 
my face with an expression of inde- 
smbable hai>piness. Then our arms 
became entwined, and our souls mani- 
fested their imion in sweet consent 
Maia darted out of the room. Her 
father and the two suitors stared at 
each other in mute astonishment I 
departed without saying a word; and 
had scarcely reached the street, when 
I was joined by Antoine. He accom- 
panied me in silence as far as my door, 
and then, in a voice that was choked 
by sobs, he said, 

*I perceive now how things have 
happened. You became the interpre- 
ter of my love, although you yourself 
— Adieu ! I leave to-night' 

He pressed my hand and disap- 
peared. 

The next morning I went to Mon- 
sieur H ^*s house. I was told that 

Maia was unwell; and that her mo- 
ther and sister were not visible. On 
leaving, I fell in with Henning, who 
took me by the arm, and said, 

* Allow me to accompany you home. 
I want to have a little conversation 
with you.' 

' Oertainlj^ sir,' I replied, with a re- 
solute air. I thought ne was going to 
challenge me. 

Scarcely had we entered my room, 
when he threw his arm round my 
neck. 

' My dear brother!' he said, 'make 
yourself happy now. It is all settled. 
You are free, and I am betrothed to 
Charlotte.' I gazed at him with a 
sort of stupefaction. *Yes,' he con- 
tinued; *I was blind: but yesterday 
my eyes were opened, and I instantly 
took my resolution. I confided it im- 



mediately to Monsieur H y who 

five his approbation. This morning 
have seen Uharlotte and her mother. 
I told them of the scene we had to- 
gether; and I prepared my story in 
such a way, that, wnen it was finisned, 
Charlotte and I were affianced to each 
other. Here is a letter which she has 
charged me to deliver to you. It con- 
tains the rui)ture of your engagement; 
but I hope it won't drive you to de- 
spair.^ 

My loy was so excessive that I could 
scarcely support it, and my counte- 
nance betrayed myweakness. 

*Well!' cried Hennijg, *are you 
going to play us the same trick as 
Maia did? Are you going to faint?' 

At that moment Monsieur H 

entered. 

•Is it really true, my good father?' 
I asked. ' Do you actually consent to 
give me Maia ? And to you, Henning, 
my benefactor! how can I testify my 
gratitude! But have you not mag- 
nanimously sacrificed yourself? and 
are you not about to make yourself 
wretched?' 

* Wretched ! ' he repeated. ' I must 
be a very poor sort of creature to make 
a misfortune of marrying a good and 
pretty girl like Charlotte. I calculate 
on perfect happiness. And Maia will 
be nappy too, and then my father's 
last wish will be accomplished.' 

'Come, my lads,' said Monsieur 
H , 'the ladies are expecting us.' 

We followed him home. He left us 
an instant alone in the saloon, and 
then returned^ leading by the hand 
both his daughters. Maia was pale, 
and wore a white dress; Charlotte's 
face was flushed. 

' I present you,' said Monsieur 

H , ' with the white rose and the 

red rose. I hope, now, that war has 
ceased between their two respective 
knights.' 



Mr Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for 
the topic of his conversation the praises of his 
native country. Ho began with saying that 
there was very rich land around Edinburgh. 
Goldsmith, who had studied physic there, con- 
tradicted this very untruly, with a sneering 
laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, Mr Ogilvie 
then took a new ground, where he probably 
thought himself perfectly safe ; for he observed 
that Scotland had a great many noble wild pro* 
spects. Johnson. — 'I believe, sir, you have a 
great many; Norway, too, has noblo wild pro- 



spects; and Lapland is remarkable for prodi- 
gious noble wild prospects; but, sir, let me tell 
you, the noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads him to 
England.' 

One day, at Sir Joshua's table, when it Wfis 
related that Mrs Montague, in an excess of com- 
pliment to the author of a modem tragedy, had 
exclaimed, 'I tremble for Shakspere,' John^'on 

said, ' When Shakspere has got for his rival, 

and Mrs Montague for his defender, ho is in a 
poor state indeed.' 
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Lionel Emlyk was my early friend. 
He was the son of a gallant soldier, 
who, after having attained the highest 
distinction his profession could confer, 
had returned home to enjoy his well- 
won reputation, amid the tranquil 
duties which devolved upon him as 
the heir of a magnificent ancestral pro- 
perty. But he survived only a few 
years after his retirement from active 
service, and his lady having soon fol- 
lowed him to the grave, their only son, 
Lionel, was left an orphan* I made 
his acquaintance at Harrow, and we 
entered together the same college at 
Oxford. I was accustomed to spend 
sometimes a whole vacation with him 
at his seat on the banks of the Witham, 
dividing my time between study and 
the sports of the field, especially that 
of angling, in which my friend was an 
adept. 

We were seated one evening in the 
antiquated drawing-room of the Castle 
— as my friend's residence was called 
— and our conversation turned upon 
Napoleon, whose gigantic efforts in the 
subjugation of Euroi)e then formed the 
universal theme. Lionel, to illustrate 
some remark he had made, proposed 
to read some letters from India, and 
for that purpose threw open a caDinet 
in which they were deposited. It was 
a cabinet of strange and antique form 
and workmanship. It had often caught 
my attention, and as my friend con- 
tinued his search for the letters, I 
could not help saying, 'You seem to 
have some strange things, Lionel, in 
that singular-loofing bureau.* 

' Your curiosity is excited, I dare- 
say,' said he; *it is a queer piece of 
furniture enough, and contains some 
queer things too. But those letters 1 
where have they hidden themselves 1 
Ha! here they are. Head that,' said 
he, selecting one from the bundle, and 
handing it to mej *it is from my uncle. 
He was one of Sir David Baird's staff 
at the storming of Seringapatam. You 



will find in that letter his reasons for 
the apprehension felt as to Napoleon's 
expected invasion of India.' 

1 perused the document, and we 
discussed the matters it referred to, as 
being perfectly compatible with the 
insatiable ambition of the Corsican. 

*Now for the old cabinet, Lionel,' 
said I; * excuse me, but I must con- 
fess I am curious to know its history.' 

*Not worth telling — not worth tell- 
ing,' said my friend. 'Why, it came 
from Delhi. My uncle, the writer of 
the letter you have in your hand, sent 
it; it was probably the inmate of some 
Hindoo palace, and was part of my re- 
doubtable uncle's spolia' 

I arose and pulled open several of 
the interior drawers. In one of them 
there was an ancient gauntlet, with 
a piece of parchment attached to it, 
briefly stating when and where it was 
found. In another drawer was a hilt 
of an oriental scimitar of pure gold, 
profusely engraved with figures of ele- 
phants and tigers, and a brace of 
pistols, richly mlaid with ivory and 
the same precious metal In a third 
drawer were a number of diminutive 
bags, formed of a sort of bead-work; 
these I had curiosity enough to open. 
One contained pearls which had been 
sent home by my friend's uncle from a 
pearl fishery near which he was quar- 
tered. Another was full of tnose 
stones called cat's -eyes, which were 
picked up on the shores of Ceylon. A 
third was fuU of rubies, intermixed 
with a few diamonds in a rough state. 

* Talking of diamonds,' said Lionel, 
'by the way, if you like a story, one 
of these bags may do something for 
us. Let me see. ^ Ha ! here it is; come, 
let us examine it. I think I recollect 
the story; my dear mother told it me.' 

'Examine it!' said I; 'why, it is 
empty, I believe.' 

In reply, Lionel shook out the con- 
tents of the bag; there were four or 
five mourning rings, and one ring of 
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antique appearance, containing a single 
diamond. It was, beyond comparison, 
the most splendid brilliant I ever be- 
held, nearly as large and as thick as a 
hazel-nut, of great weight and lustre, 
and obviously of great value. 

'There is a story connected with 
each of these rings,' said my friend, 
*and I suppose I must indulge you.' 

*Do,' cried I; 'that's a good fellow; 
and pray begin with the diamond— it 
deserves precedence. Come now, let 
us have it.' 

* If I can remember it,' said Lionel. 
* By the way, I must tell you that there 
is no tale of Golconda connected with 
it. It did not come from India at all. 
So that I regret I am unable to de- 
scribe it as having once figured as the 
eye of some hideous idol, which my 
gallant uncle poked out with the ena 
of his sword.* 

* But I doubt not there is some ro- 
mance in it,' said I; for I confess I 
began to feel interested in the history 
of the ring. It was scarcely possible 
to look at BO large and rare a gem 
without interest as to its former his- 
tory. 

' It was purchased from a Jew,' said 
Lionel Emlyn, *by an ancestor of mine, 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, just as it is, with the same 
antique setting you now see. The 
Jew nad it from a gentleman who re- 
sided either in Normandy or one of 
the Channel Islands— really I fOrget 
which.' 

*Is that all?' said I 'Why, I 
thought you had a story to tell.' 

*So I have,' said Lionel. \I must 
beg you, however, to be patient. It 
was from the Jew that its previous 
history was obtained, which I shall 
now briefly relate to you:' — 

You must know, then (pursued my 
friend), that in the sixteenth century 
the breed of horses produced in the 
southern districts of Italy was held 
in high esteem by many of the nor- 
thern nations of Europe, and no incon- 
siderable number of these animals was 
imported into France and England, It 
happened that a gentleman of the 
name of Grenville, residing in Nor- 
mandy, resolved to obtain a few good 
horses, and accordingly he employed 
his friend, a young man of the name 
of De Jardin, to proceed to Naples, 
and exercise, in ms behalf, his skill 



in horse-flesL De Jardin, delighted 
with a commission which afforded 
him an opportimity of visiting so ce- 
lebrated a country as Italy, and which 
promised to be sufficientlv productive 
of adventure, readily undertook to do 
his utmost to prove that his^ friend's 
opinion of his skill was not misplaced. 
Accordingly, having been furnished 
with a purse well rei)lenished with 
gold, he started for his destination, 
and in due time found himself in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius, and established 
in one of the best inns in Naples. 

All travellers, especially the young 
and the gay, know how charming it 
is to visit, in comfortable circum- 
stances, those places distinguished in 
history, and yet full of the peculiar 
attractions of novelty. Our hero, De 
Jardin, was too mercurial a spirit not 
to experience this in all its force. For 
several days he completely forgot the 
commission he had undertaken, or, if 
he thought of it at all, considered it 
as a matter to be attended to only 
after he had satisfied his curiosity and 
love of adventure in the new and 
charming scene into which his good 
fortime nad thrown him. Besides, 
would he not— he argued with him- 
self, whenever he seriously thought of 
the matter — be much better qualified 
to judge of the Neapolitan steeds in 
all their varieties, by making use of 
his time in riding or driving about, 
and so becoming aware of ttie qua- 
lities and prices of the best animals ? 

One day, after having amused him- 
self by perambulating the streets of 
the citv, ne resolved to order his horse, 
and riie to one of the pretty villages 
lying to the south. Having issued 
nis commands, he awaited the coming 
of his steed at the door of the hotel, 
and amused himself by playing with 
a purse well filled with coins, which he 
threw from one hand to the other, as 
he hummed a comic song. Now, this 
was a sort of employment very Ukely 
to attract attention anywhere, and to 
render the person engaged in it an 
object of envy. This was peculiarly 
the case in Naples; and, in addition 
to the envy of which his purse ren- 
dered him the object, he also became 
the object of many an ingenious stra- 
tagem. Only a few minutes were suf- 
ficent to give birth to more than one 
plan by which he was to be speedily 
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and unexpectedly denuded of a purse 
of which he seemed to have so slight 
an appreciation. De Jardin, totally 
unsuspicious of any design which the 
exhibition of his wealth had excited, 
eiy oyed a delightful ride by the-shores 
of the Mediterranean. Chi returning 
to his inn, however, he was suiprisea 
to find a young and pretty who 
seemed to be a servant, waiting to 
speak with him. 

*You are Signor De Jardin 1' said 
the girl, addressing him in a respect- 
ful tone. 

De Jardin bowed very politely. 

*Ah, signer!' continued she, with 
much animation, 'my mistress will re- 
joice to see yoiL My mistress has de- 
sired me to present her compliments 
to you, »gnc»:, and to say that she has 
the honour to be related to you. She 
is a French lady, and her name is La 
Oomtesse De Jardin.' 

Now, De Jardin knew that he had 
the honour to have more than one fe- 
male relation of his own name; but he 
had never heard that any of them held 
the rank of a countess. It was quite 
possible, however, that his ignorance 
was accidental, nay, it seemed ex- 
tremely probable that Madame La 
Oomtesse was really related to him, 
bearing, as she did, his own name. 
Vain people are often extremely cre- 
dulous in matters which feed their 
vanity, and which they wish to be 
true.^ De Jardin was thrown entirely 
off his guard; and, charmed by the un- 
ex^cted delight of finding a titled re- 
lation in a where he iSlieved him- 
self to be a complete stnmger, he ad- 
dressed the messenger of sucn eood 
news with the utmost courtesy. Re- 
turn my compliments,' said he, *to 

four excellent mistress, and b&j that 
shall make it my business, as it wUl 
be my delight, to pay my respects to 
her ladyship.' 

' Signer,' said the girl, ' Madame La 
Oomtesse is impatient to make the 
acquaintance of so amiable a gentle- 
man as yourself; who is her relation, 
moreover. This evening, if signor 
could spare one poor half-hour, ma- 
dame would be oveqoyed.' 

Greatly elated at this unlooked-for 
piece of good fortune, De Jardin as- 
sured the pret^ messenger, with many 
polite expressions, that he would do 
himself the honour to wait on the 



countess; and, having left the address 
and stated the hour when he was ex- 
pected^ the messenger took leave of 
him with profbund respect No sooner 
had the servant departed , than De Jar- 
din retired to his dressmg-roonL and 
selecting his most becoming wardrobe, 
proceeded to attire himself for his visit 
By the time he had completed his 
toiletj the hour of his visit to his dis- 
tinguished relative had arrived. He 
issued forth with the utmost glee, and 
as he turned the comer of the first 
street, he had the satisfaction to ob- 
serve the damsel who had brought him 
the message coming towards him. She 
respectfully accosted him, and said that, 
knowing he was a stranger to the 
streets, she had come to show him the 
way to the countess's dwelling. He 
thiaked her for her attention, request- 
ing her to walk before him and point 
out the way. After traversing a num- 
ber of streets, our hero and his conduc- 
tress arrived at a house, of which the 
exterior seemed highly distinguished. 
The door was thrown open by a lac- 
key in livery, and De Jardm, with 
great ceremony, was conducted into a 
saloon magnificently furnished. It was 
not long ^fore the countess appeared. 
She entered the apartment with the 
dignity and ease becoming her high 
birth, but tempered, as De Jardin 
thought, by an air of affectionate f^ 
miliarity as well as respect His asto- 
nishment was unbounded as the lady 
assured him that she was his kins- 
woman, and proved that he was re- 
lated to a noble family in France, 
of which she was no inconsiderable 
branch. An hour or two slipped away 
in a very agreeable manner^ and aU 
doubt of his lineage was dissipated, 
for he could not be so impolite as to 
hesitate for a moment in believing 
what he was assured of by a lady, not 
only possessed of distinguished rank, 
but of youth, beauty, and talent. At 
length supp^ was ordered, and as it 
was now late, he arose to take his leave, 
with many protestations of affection 
towards ms fair and amiable cousin, 
and with a promise to call early on the 
following day. f 

* Oh, you must not leave us so hastily^ 
m^ dear cousin,' said the countess, 
with a condescending smile. *I flatter 
myself that^ aJthou^ vour reception 
has been too poor a one for your merits^ 
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my house can aflford you accommoda- 
tion quite as good as that of your 
hotel Pray do not rob me, then, of 
your company, and I shall order your 
apartment to be prepared.' 

De Jardin's better genius had de- 
serted him. With a profasion of thanks, 
he accepted of the kind invitation, ana 
sat down to supper. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of the hostess. 
At last bedtime arrived] the lady or- 
dered a flask of Florence, and proposed 
the health of some of her distinguished 
relations in La Belle France, to whom 
she hoped ere long to have the plea- 
sure of introducing their kiTisman, De 
Jardin. 

It was at length time to seek re- 
pose, and our hero, almost beside him- 
self with wonder at the sudden and 
unexpected discovery of his illustrious 
birth, repaired to his sleeping apart- 
ment, accompanied by his land cousin 
and two servants, who, ushering him 
into the room with much ceremony, 
bade him good-night. Fatigued by 
the exercise and excitement he had 
undergone, De Jardin soon retired to 
rest, but he could not sleep. In vain he 
courted the drowsy deity. He turned 
first on one side, then on the other, 
but Morpheus was inexorabla What 
could be the reason of this wakeful- 
ness, so contrary to his experience? 
the bed was comfortable, and the apart- 
ment unexceptionable. Was he mis- 
taken in imagining himself sick ? Yes, 
it was true he was sick. This was 
strange — what had he eaten? Only a 
little macaroni, and capitally cooked 
it was. Ahj it was the Florence flaak 
perhaps. Sick, however, he was, and 
so sick did he become, that it was no 
longer possible to remain in bed. He 
arose, therefore, and groped for the 
door of the ante-room (it being now 
dark), that he might summon the ser- 
vants. At last he found it, and, push- 
ing it open, stepped forth on what he 
considered the floor of the apartment, 
when in an instant, the board under 
his feet gave way, and our unfortu- 
nate adventurer was pre^itated into 
an apartment below. He was not 
hurt, althougl]^ having just risen from 
bed, he was very thinly clad. His 
surprise and fright were indescribable. 
The profound darkness prevented his 
ascertaining the nature of the place 
into which he had thus fallen, but that 



the floor of it was covered with mud 
and filth was very obvious. Whether 
it was a cellar, or part of a sewer, De 
Jardin knew not. His astonishment 
and terror, however, did not permit 
anv Y&rjf serious investigation, and his 
only object was to acquaint his hostess 
with the misfortune which had befallen 
him. Shama however, kept him for 
some time silent : for he could not 
bear the idea or being found half- 
naked and daubed with mud from 
head to foot, and of becoming an ob- 
ject of ridicule to his new relative. 
On this subject^ however, he was not 
to remain long m suspense. He was 
about to cafl fdoud for assistance, 
when to his increased amazement he 
heard the voice of his dear kinswoman 
very loud and merry above him. She 
had obviously entered his apartment, 
and from the exi)ressioiis used by her 
and her companions^ so far from in- 
tending to aid him in his extraordi- 
nary predicament, they seemed intent 
on maldng free with his apparel by 
ransacking his pockets. De Jardin 
now suspected the nature of the trick 
which had been played upon him, nor 
were his suspicions incorrect. His 
noble relative the countess had laid 
the trap by which he had found his 
way so suddenly into the cellar, and 
then had carried off the purse, wm9h, 
as she passed him in the morning at 
the door of his hotel, had attracted 
her attention. Threats and entreaties 
were alike vain, and De Jardin saw 
that escape from his prison must 
depend on his own efforts. Groping 
about in a most deplorable condition, 
he at last diBcovered»a wall, which he 
endeavoured repeatedly to scale, to no 
purpose. But good fortune had not 
wholly forsaken him, and at last he 
conquered the obstacle, and found 
himself in the street. Here he at 
once recognised the residence of his 
titled relative— for the moon had now 
risen— and, seizing the rapper, rung 
a long, loud peal for admission. A 
window was instantly thrown open, 
and a man's voice inquired, with many 
imprecations, what drunken rascal had 
caused such an alarm, and at such an 
hour. 

* I am the countess's cousin, sir,' re- 
plied De Jardin, * and I have faUen out 
of ' 

'B^one, sirrah!' intetrupted the 
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voice overhead. * B^one ! you are an 
impoetor. There is no countess here. 
Countess, forsooth! Ha ! ha 1 Beeone, 
you drunken scoundrel, or TU call the 
watch i ' 

At this instant the unhappy De Jar- 
din heard the patrol approacuiing, and 
in the confusion of the moment souf^t 
to secure himself from their notice. 
Lookmg about him for a comer in 
which to hide, he saw. on the opposite 
side of the street, a kind of stall co- 
vered in, such as cobblers use in the 
daytime. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to dart across the street and 
enter this retreat Here, huddled up 
in a corner, De Jardin lay unperceivea 
by the watch, as they passed his hid- 
ing-place; and he had ample time to 
rummate upon the extraordinary and 
absurd condition he was reduceid to, 
by having permitted himself to be de- 
coj;ed into a house of equivocal repu- 
tation in search of a pretended coun- 
tess, his relation. His condition was 
most humiliating. He felt, indeed, 
little cold, as it was miosummer; 
but he was in his night-gear, half- 
naked, bedaubed firom head to foot 
with mud, and in every possible re- 
^ct an object of the utmost ridicule. 
The whole affair had occurred so sud- 
denly that more than once he thought 
himself in a dream; it was scarcely 
half-an-hour from the time of hiis 
setting out of bed before he found 
nimseu crouched up in the comer of 
a cobbler's stall in the open street of 
Naples ! 

The watch had no sooner passed 
than our friend, in his primitive cloth- 
ing, resolved to issue forth and make 
the best of his way to the inn from 
which he had been decoyed. He was 
just about to creep forth, when again 
he heard voices. A^n he shrunk 
back into his comer. The voices drew 
near. They were those of three men, 
who stopped at the entrance of the 
stall where De Jardin lav. 

' Here it is,' whispered ona 

*Come, then, out with them; we are 
losing time,' said another. 

*I will hand tiiem to yon,' said the 
third, stooping down and entering the 
retreat. 

De Jardin contracted himself into 
the smallest possible dimensions. He 
observed that the three fellows had 
deposited some tools in l^e stall, and, 



from their expression, discovered that 
they were intent on the execution of 
some plot As several implements had 
alreaiiv been handed out, he began to 
hope he was to escape observation. 
There was a mallet, however, yet un- 
discovered, and De Jardin, to ms utter 
consternation, was conscious that the 
round wooden body on which he was 
seated could be nothing but the miss- 
ing mallet At the instant he made 
this discovery, his leg was seized in 
the rough grasp of the robber. The 
fright and astonishment were mu- 
tual But De Jardin was pulled out 
of his hiding-place, and a dark lantem 
being open^ he stood revealed before 
his captors in all tiie elegant simpli- 
city of his attire, omamented as it was 
by a variety of patches of mud, by 
which his face and limbs were almost 
wholly covered. 

'Tickle him with your stiletto,' said 
one of the ruffians to the other; * he 
has heard too much.' 

'Not L' said the other; 'poor fel- 
low! he nas been punished enough; 
besides, he's so (tensive that one can't 
go near him. He has been down in 
some sewer. Come, tell us, fnend, 
where you've been.' 

* We have no time, you fool, to hear 
stories,' said the third, 'but I think 
the fellow will be useful to us. Come, 
we shall have him along with us, but 
he must be cleaned first— that is plain 
enough.' 

De Jardin explained^ as quickly as 
he could, the histor^r of the preceoing 
hour, but found himself laughed at. 
His captors obliged him to divest him- 
self orchis only remaininj^ garment, 
and aocompany themin primitive con- 
dition. In one of the by-streets, they 
came to a well, which was supplied 
with a bucket and windlass. Into the 
former De Jardin's new friends forced 
him to enter, and, bidding him wash 
off the filth by which his body was 
now inemsted, promised to wind him 
up whenever he should give the signal 
As be was thus engaged, his friends, 
who were wai^g for him at the mouth 
of the well, heard the watch approach- 
ii^, and took to flight, concealing them- 
selves behind some logs oi wood that 
lay at hand. The weather was sultry, 
and the watchmen came direct to the 
well to satisfy their thirst De Jardin 
had just given the signal and seated 
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himself in the bucket, not a little gra- 
tified by his ablution, strange as the 
mode of accomplishing it had been. 
The watchmen, with an oath or two 
regarding the weight of the bucket, 
drew him up to the top, when, to their 
extreme consternation, De J ardin, with 
a sudden spring, leaped out among 
them. The watch gave themselves no 
time to discover the nature of a t)he- 
nomenon which they at once took to 
be supernatural, but ran off, leaving 
behind them their cloaks and nalberts, 
which they had laid down. De Jar- 
din had now, like Truth, been at the 
bottom of the well: but, being naked 
as Truth, when undisguised, is said to 
be, he lost no time in assuming one of 
the cloaks which the doughty guardi- 
ans of the night had left behind. With 
this he was about to escape, when his 
adventures would probably have ter- 
minated; but fortune had not yet done 
with him. His recent /companions, 
seeing the watch fled, emerged from 
behind the logs of timber wnere they 
had lain concealed, and cut off his re- 
treat, saying that they had work for 
him to do, and that they woidd not 
part with him, laughing all the while 
at the extraordinary manner in which 
he had emerged deprofundis. Poor 
De Jardin, mentally admitting that 
his love of strange adventure was 
likely to be more than satisfied, did 
not attempt to offer resistance to com- 
mands which three armed strangers, 
of whose occupation he had no kind of 
doubt, had abundant means of enforc- 
ing. Accordingly, enveloped in his 
newly-found cloak, he accompanied 
them. They traversed several streets, 
and at last enteredaplace which, m the 
feeble light of the moon, seemed to be 
a cemetery. 

* Here is the place,* said one of the 
companions, in a whisper; * come, let 
us be quick.' ^ 

They had approached the walls of a 
cathedral, wmch stood in the centre 
of the enclosure. One of the men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the window above 
them by the aid of his two compa- 
nions, and, having opened the sash, 
fixed a rope-ladder to the place. De 
Jardin was instantly compelled to as- 
cend, and was followed by the other 
two. He soon reached the floor of the 
sacred edifice. A dark lantern which 
one of the men now opened revealed 



the character of the place; it was filled 
with monuments. Various pieces of 
marble were strewed about, together 
with masons* tools, proving that a new 
tomb had been opened, and that a new 
monument was to be erected. 

* Here is the stone,* said one of the 
men, taking up a crowbar, and insert- 
ing it beneath the comer of a large 
slab of grey marble which covered the 
opening of a vault * Come, now; si- 
lence and quick.' 

The three fellows threw all their 
weight on the bar of iron, and the 
stone was raised from its place. 

* Down you go,' said one of them to 
De Jardin. * See, it is not deep; mind 
the three steps.' 

De Jardin had no option. He 
stepped into what he now perceived 
to be a tomb, leaving, at his conduc- 
tors' order, his cloak behind him. He 
felt no terror; for, vain as he was, he 
was no coward; besides, the rapidity 
with which the strange events of the 
night crowded on him filled him with 
amazement * What is to come next]* 
said he to himself; 'already I have 
tumbled into a sewer; I have visited 
the bottom of a draw-well; I have lost 
my money and my clothing; and now^ 
to crown all, I am forced, whether X 
will or not, into the tomb, and that, 
too, not even ftimished with grave- 
clothes. Well, be it so; only I shall 
take precious care to be less delighted 
with adventures after this nigh^ if I 
am happy enough to emerge once more 
to the surface of the earth.' 

*Now,' said one of the robbers to 
him, for such they were, * hand up the 
mitre. 

* This is the tomb of the cardinal at 
whose funeral I attended two days 
ago!' exclaimed De Jardin. 

* Quite right!' exclaimed the fellow 
at the mouth of the mave. * Come, 
hand up the mitre. See, search for 
the crosier. All right ! ' as De Jardin 
handed these articles, which he foimd 
laid beside the body of the deceased 
di^ltary. 

He had heard his companions fre- 
quently speak of a valuable ring which 
tne cardmal wore, and now he com- 
prehended their conversation. 

* Off with the gloves, and hand them 
up I' exclaimed the man, 'and mind 
take off the ring— -the ring on the foi-e- 
finger— quick ! * 
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De Jardin did as he was ordered. 
He pulled off the gold -embroidered 
gloves, and*took a nng from the left 
hand, which he placed on his own 
finger for security. He was just about 
to emerge from the grave, when the 
crowbar was withdrawn, and the pon- 
derous stone, which had been sup- 
ported by it, resumed its place. The 
truth was, the depredators had been 
alarmed at the approach of some 
strangers, and, withdrawing the crow- 
bar which supported the stone, re- 
treated and hid themselves. 

Our hero's consternation was com- 
plete at this disaster. Here he was 
entombed in a cold damp vault, com- 
pletly destitute or clothing, and in 
profound darkness. He stood in a 
state of horror, miable, from excessive 
consternation, to move or speak. The 
thought of the horrible death to which 
he now believed himself consigned 
froze the blood in his brains, already 
beginning to feel the effects of the 
sepulchral chill that pervaded his hor- 
rible prison. A thousand frightful 
fancies crossed each other through his 
excited brain. Must he die this Imger- 
ing death 1 Must he die of hunger 1 
How should he make himself heard 1 
Perhaps^ thought he, when the work- 
men arrive in the morning, I may suc- 
ceed in gaining their attention. 

As he was thus puzzling himself, 
and bewailing the condition to whicn 
he was reduced, the party who had 
disturbed his companions drew near. 
They had stealthily entered the church 
for the same purpose as the party who 
had impressed De Jardin mto their 
service; but, although they entered 
with caution, their approach was re- 
cognised by their predecessors in the 
work of depredation, who instantly fled, 
and escaped by the window through 
which they had entered, firmly believ- 
ing tliat it was a party of workmen or 
guards by whom they had been thus 
surprised. De Jardin heard them ap- 
proach, supposing them to be his com- 
panions. But when the slab was again 
raised, and propped up by a large 
stone, he discovered that they were 
not the same. Little time, however, 
was allowed him for reflection; for 
one of the party quickly entered by 
the opening, and, holding a lantern in 
his hand, descended the steps to ap- 
proach the sarcophagus on which the 



body of the cardinal reposed. De 
Jardin, however, was unnoticed, for 
he was concealed by a niche into 
which he had retreated. Scarcely, 
however, had the depredator entered, 
than, determined to effect his escape, 
De Jardin bolted from his retreat, 
and seized him by the leg, uttering a 
yell which resounded through the 5ii- 
fice, multiplied by innumerable echoes 
from every comer. It is impossible to 
paint the consternation wmch seized 
on the intmder thus unexpectedly as- 
sailed. Panic-stricken on beholding 
the naked figure by whom he had been 
attacked, he dropped the lantern, 
which was extinguished, and, uttering 
an agonised shriek, turned and flea 
precipitately, followed ^ his compa- 
nions, and exclaiming, * The cardinal ! 
the cardinal ! ' 

De Jardin, delighted with his suc- 
cess, lost not a moment in improving 
it Leaping out of his dismal prison, 
for the stone which had recently 
enclosed him was now supporteo, 
he quickly assumed the watcnman's 
cloak, which lay where he had dropped 
it; and, finding his way to the win- 
dow, dropped on the outside and fled, 
and found himself in the streets, ana 
without further adventures, gained his 
hotel, attired in a veiy novel manner, 
it must be admitted, and wearing, 
by way of ornament, this magni^cent 
ring. 

# * * * 

* And this is the ring ! ' said I, plac- 
ing the costly gem on my forefinger. 

The very ring,' said my friend. 
* De Jardin was afraid to make known 
the part he had by compulsion taken 
in the robbery, lest, as he had no wit- 
nesses to testify to his innocence, some 
evil might have befallen him. He 
kept his own counsel, and, lest he 
should be betrayed, made no inquiry 
after his amiable and affectionate re- 
lation, the Comtesse De Jardin. by 
whose fancy for his purse he had been 
compelled to play so distinguished a 
part, and undergo such strange adven- 
tures in the space of a few hours. He 
delayed no longer the execution of the 
duty laid on him, and, having pur- 
chased several fine Neapolitan horses, 
embarked for Prance. How the ring 
came into the hands of the Jew &om 
whom my ancestor purchased it. I 
never heard. But here it is, ana a 
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&oent heirloom I must admit it 



Thus ended my friend's stoiy: and, 
having obtained nis assuranoe that he 
woula relate some other tale suggested 



by the contents of his bureau, I retired 
to bed, to dream of visiting the dia- 
mond valley of which Sinbad the Sailor 
tells us, and filling my pockets with 
gems worth a kin^rs ransom. 



A SCHOLAE'S BEVEBSES. 



Along the whole length of the Ohio 
river, in its endless succession of beaur 
tiful landscapes, and its many points 
of historical mterest, Blennemassets's 
Island is perhaps'the cmly spot which 
is sure to arrest the att^tion of the 
voyager on the stream^ In the long, 
narrow, flat island, covered with few 
ill-kept farms, with one or two mean 
houses and struggling trees, there cer- 
tainly is nothing to attract notice^ yet 
not a steamer pi^BseB it but that a 
group collects on the hurricane-deds, 
to ask for the 'shrubberv whidi£ttien- 
stone might hi^ve envieoL' the ' music 
that might have diarmed Oalypeo and 
her nymphs,* «^nd the * wife who was 
said to be lovely even beyond her sex, 
and graced with every aoccMnplishment 
that can rend^ it irrpsistiDle.' The 
name of Bleonerhasset has invested it 
with a charm. Yet Blennerhasset was 
remarkable neither for ^ything he 
did, nor for his ability to do anjrthing; 
nor were his misfortunes greater thim 
what often happen to men as worthy as 
he, in every mercantile comn^unii^p Tho 
elegant mansion, however, whic^ he 
erected, and the scholastic life which 
lie led, in n remote wilderness, throws 
an air of romance over him, while his 
connecti(m with the schemes of Aaron 
Burr gives notoriety to his name, to 
which his misfortwies lend a melan- 
choly interest. 

Herman H^merhasset belonged to 
a family of some note among the fentry 
of Ireland, who traced their lineage 
ackto therei^of King Jdin. The 
residence of his par^ts was Castle 
Conway, in the County of Kerry: but 
he was bom in Hampshire, En^and, 
in 1767, while they were making a visit 
to some relative. He was educated 
carefully at Westminster School, and 
af terwaids at Trinity CoU^ Dublin^ 



where be graduated with great credit 
SooQ after graduating, he began to 
read l|tw at the Ejn^ Lms^ in com- 
pany with his relati(m and college 
nriend, Thomas Addis Emmett, wim 
whom he was admitted to the bar in 
the year 1790. 

Before attempting the pnictice of 
the law, he spent some time in travel- 
ling over Fnmce and the Netherlands. 
He |MW France suffering with the 
throes of the Revolution, and return- 
ing to Ireland, he found it rent inih 
factions. His means were too ample 
to require him to subnet to the drudg- 
ery of practising law. He was averse 
to taking part in the political warfare 
of tb^ country^ AH his tastes iudiued 
to a life of retirement and repose, 
which was impossible in Ireland at 
that time. The deatii of his father, 
in leaving him in possession of 
a large fortune, ne resolved to emigrate 
to the United States, where he could 
pursue his favourite studies in quiet, 
at the same time that he could gratify 
his wish to live in a republic. 

Sellii^ his estate to his relative, 
Baron ventiv, he went to EngUmd to 

Srepare for tne voyage. He met there 
liss Margaret Agnew, daughter of 
tiie Lieutenant-G^ovenKx: of the Me of 
Van, and grand-daughter of General 
Agnew, who fell at tne battle of Qesr- 
mantown. This lady is said to have 
been remarkably beautifld. ^le was 
tall and graceful; she had a very dear 
complexion, regidar features, deep blue 
eyes, and dark brown hair. She was 
an accon^lished French and Italian 
scholar, and thoroughly acquainted 
with English literature. Her manners 
fasoinated ail who conversed with her. 
She was, withal, an accomplished 
housewife, instructed by two maiden 
aunts in all the mysteries a£ pastry 
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and needlework. Blennerhasset met, 
saw, and conquered. They were mar- 
ried; a large library, together with 
an excellent set of philosophical appa- 
ratus, was bought, and, in 1797, they 
arrived at New York. 

After spending some months in New 
York, they crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains, and reached Marietta in 
the fall of the same year. Before the 
winter was over, Blennerhasset select- 
ed for his home an island in the Ohio 
river, fourteen miles below Marietta. 
The Mississippi valley was then almost 
an unbroken wilderness. The forty 
thousand settlers in what is now the 
State of Ohio, only dotted thQ shores 
of some rivers with scattered germs of 
civilisation. Pittsburg the greatmart 
of the valley of Ihe Omo, hm scarcely 
fourteen hundred inhabatants. Mar 
rietta was a mere village; Cincinnati 
counted a population of six hundred; 
Louisville was stiU smaller, and ChiH- 
cothe had not been surveyed two years. 
Li this great wilderness, Blemierhas- 
set chose the spot perhaps the most 
agreeable to his tastes. The islamd se- 
cured solitude whenever it was wished; 
while the village of Eielpre on the Ohio 
shore, settled by retired officers of the 
army of the Revolution, Marietta, co- 
l(Miised by a company of highly-edu- 
cated New Enghmders, and some ci 
the families of Wood County— the ad- 
joining county on the Virginia shore 
— afforded sufficient society. The 
island is long, and, about the middle, 
quite narrow. Blennerhasset bought 
the upper portion, containing about 
one hundred and seventy acres, and 
reared there the home which tradition 
and oratory have invested with the 
interest of romanca 

The traveller sailing down the river, 
when some miles mstant, saw the 
white walls of the house gleaming 
through an opening which had been 
cut tmrough the trees on the head of 
the island. Except this white speck, 
all looked as wild as nature had made 
it. But on landing, a gateway was 
seen, ornamented with large stone 
pillars. Beyond, a well-graded road, 
with a gentle slope, led through the 
forest trees to the general level of the 
island. There spread a lawn of several 
ajcauBBj from which every stump and 
root had been removeo, and where 
clumps of shrubbery variegated the, 



smooth -^ven green. Facing the 
lawn was a spacious mansion, present- 
ing, with its wines, a front of 104 
feet. Beyond the house was a garden 
as large as the lawn, where devious 
paths, amid arbours covered with 
trailing vines, and the mingled hues 
of native flowers and exotics, together 
with choice wall-fruit, were in strange 
contrast with the forest that waved 
its heavy boughs upon its borders. 
Beyond was an orchard and a kitchen- 
earaen, together with a farm of a hun- 
dred acres. The house was furnished 
in a style which then had no parallel 
beyond the mountains. The hall was 
a noble apartment, constructed on 
acoustic pnnciples, that Bleimerhas- 
set's excellent playing on the violon- 
cello should be marred by uq echo; 
the walls, painted with a dark tint, 
the gilded coxnice, and massive furni- 
ture, gave this room quite a stately 
air. To this, the rich curtains, gay 
carpet, elegant furniture, ^d h^ge 
mirrors of the drawing-room, present- 
ed a pleasant contrast. Li the din- 
ing-room, the sideboards were magni- 
ficent with plate. The chief peciSia- 
rity of tiie mansion, however, was the 
wing which contained the study. 
There, the ancient classics, the stan- 
dard works of modem literature, a 
full collection of the recent French 
and German philosophers, a good tele- 
scope, a solar microscope, and a good 
collection of chemical and electrical 
apparatus, formed the implements of 
this pioneer in the wilderness, 

The owner of the mansion was tall 
and slender in person, and stooped 
slightly. He had a marked, though 
not a handsome face, which generally 
wore a grave*expression. He was not 
a man of strong will or firm purpose, 
but was hones^ kind, and confiding. 
Many of ]bds generous acts are still re- 
membered- in the neighbourhood. His 
unsuspecting honesty laid him open 
to frequent impositi(ms. From a dread 
of earthquakes, he built the house of 
wood, instead of the fine stone which 
abounds near the island; and so great 
was his fear of lightning, that he closed 
the house, and my on a feather-bed, 
whenever there was a thunderstorm. 
He studied for amusement, without 
ever becoming an adept in any branch 
of science. His knowledge of medi- 
cine was enough to enable him to ad- 
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minister doses to all kis poor neigh- 
houia, and to fancy constantly that ne 
was suffering from some dangerous ill- 
' ness. His only recorded experiment 
in chemistry was unfortunate. Con- 
ceiving that beefy if kept a sufficient 
time in running water, would be con- 
verted into a good substitute for sper- 
maceti, he tri^ the experiment. But 
the fisk of the river had so little re- 
spect for his science, as to nibble the 
meat away before the experiment was 
finished. His music waa more ad- 
mired than his experiments in science: 
aome pieces of his composition are still 
remembered in Marietta. He was 
most at home with the old classic 
writers; and it is said that he could 
repeat a considerable portion of the 
'Iliad' from memory. He was exces- 
Bively fond of such sport as the island 
fiffordedj shootinjy^ at quails and other 
email birda iHis sporting, however, 
was almost a practical bulT; for, being 
very near-sighted, he only fired the 
gun after ms wife or servant had 
|>ointed it 

Mrs Blennerhasset was a very diffe- 
rent person. Her remarkable oeauty 
was heightened by every charm of 
;grace, dignity, intelligence, and high 
breeding. I^es who Imew her well 
£ay they have not seen in America or 
Europe a lovelier woman, or a more 
•accomplished lady. Always dressed 
with taste, often brilliantly, surpass- 
every one in the dance, charming 
with her manners, and soothing 
distress wherever it appeared, she was 
regarded with a passionate admiration. 
A young farmer rented a corn-field on 
the island, simply in order to catch a 
glimpse of her m her daily ride or 
wallL In all disputes between her 
husband and a guest upon a point 
in history, she was made arbitrator. 
Sometimes she would delight a fa- 
voured party with her reading of 
Shakspere. At the same time, she 
did all the shopping for the large 
liousehold, cut out clothes for her 
iiusband and the servants, and often 
went into the kitchen to make cake or 
pastry. Her habits were well suited 
,to the re^on. She was not only a 
fearless nder, but could walk with 
.ease from the island to Marietta; and, 
says her biographer (Mr Hildieth, of 
Marietta), 'she could vault with the 
of a young fawn ovjar^ five-rail 



fenoe, with the mere aid of one hand 
placed on the top rail, and was often 
seen to do so when walking over the 
farm, and a fence came in the way of 
her progress. It was performed with 
such graceful movement, and so little 
effort, as to call forth the wonder and 
admiration of the beholder.' 

Their life on the island passed very 
quietly. Blennerhasset found all the 
repose tiiat he had longed for, jand his 
wife urged him in vain to practise in 
the neignbouring courts of law<. Su- 
perintending his ioiprovements, read- 
mg, experimenting m the laboratory, 
and filing his gun when some one had 
aimed it formed his only occupation. 
This mooe of life was varied with balls 
at Marietta and his own house, visit- 
ing, still more with receiving visits 
from his nei^bours, together with an 
occasional visit from a cultivated emi- 
grant^ who, weary with floating down 
uie nver hundreds of miles between 
its uninhabited banks, was rejoiced to 
find this western Eden. They had 
lived here eight years, and two chil- 
dren were added to their other bless- 
ings, when they saw Aaron Burr the 
first tima 

What the plans of Burr were, it is 
impossible now to determine with cer- 
tainty. It seemsj however, that he 
intaided to colonise so much of the 
tract of land on the Washita, called 
Bastrop's Grant, as he had purchased. 
The grant was to be void unless the 
tract should be occupied by Bettlers 
within a specified tmie, whi^h had 
nearly elapsed. A more important 
part of hisplan was the conquest of 
Mexico, The dismemberment of the 
Union was allied at the time to be 
the main end of his dosigiv But no 
proof has been brou^t to establish it 
as a fact; such a project was so hope- 
less, that we cannot beUeve even Aaron 
Burr should have entertained it; and, 
moreover, on his death-bed- he so- 
lemnly and with ^at emphasis de- 
nied it. The invasion of Mexico had 
been suggested by Miranda, on his 
visit to tEe United States during the 
administmtion of John Ad^ms. The 
most prominent men in the country 
approved it; nothing was wanted but 
the sanction of the government to 
carry it into execution. Under the 
presidency of Jefferson, when war 
with Spain seemed imminent^ Burr re- 
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vived the project The leading men 
in the JiVest took part in it; the parti- 
sans of the administration throughout 
the West favoured it Nothing was 
wanted but a declaration of war 
against Spain to set an invading army 
in motion. When it became Known 
that there would be no war, most 
of Burr's adherents abandoned the 
scheme j not a few, however, continued 
firm, partly through his persuasion, 
partly from a belief that the president 
secretly approved it 

In the spring of 1805, before ihe 
plot was ripe, Burr sailed down the 
Ohio and Mississipi^ rivers to New 
Orleans to perfiBct it He landed at 
Blennerhasset's Island, and strolled 
over the grounds without approaching 
the house. A servant being sent to 
invite the stranger in, he Bpent the 
evening with the family. The visit 
was only such a casual one as Mr 
Blennerhasset commonly received from 
men of education who passed down 
the river. No allusion was made to 
the matter with which Burr was al- 
ready busy. On his return in October, 
he again called at the island, but the 
host was not at home. 

Blennerhasset spent th« winter in 
New York, where he went chiefly to 
meet his old fellow-student, Emmett, 
who had lust left Ireland on account 
of the political troubles. In the be- 
ginning of December, he received a 
letter from Burr, regretting that they 
had not met on the island in the pre- 
vious October. Flattered by the in- 
terest taken in him by the ex-vice- 
president, he wrote back in reply, ex- 
pressing a hope that he might be ho- 
noured with a share in any speculation 
which might, during his tour of the 
country, have presented itself to Burr's 
judgment as worthy to en^e his tar 
lents. In making this advance, not 
merely a commercial or land enterprise 
was contemplated^ but a military adr 
venture was mentioned. He supposed 
the government was indignant at the 
aggressions of Spanish troops upon 
the American borders, as well as at 
the conduct of the Spanish minister 
at Washington. Under this impres- 
sion^ he supposed a speedy war with 
Spam was inevitable; and he offered, 
if a Spanish war should induce the 
government to call upon Burr,^to en- 
gage with him in any enterprise to be 



undertaken for the conquest of anv 
of the Spanish dominions. In the fol- 
lowing April^ 1806, Burr wrote a 
highly complimentary letter in reply. 
He stated that he had projected just 
such a 8i)eculati(» as lBlennerha!sset 
had mentioned, and which he would 
have suggested, had he found Blenner- 
hasset at home in the previous au- 
tumn. He added, that it could not be 
begun before December, if ever; that, 
as it could not be explained by letter, 
an explanation would be deferred 
until an interview could be had; and 
that there would be no war unless the 
country should be actually invad^ hy 
Spain. 

In August, 1806, Burr visited the 
island again, with his daughter, Mrs 
Alston, arriving at noon, and leavins 
the next morning. While on the islan(^ 
he had an hour's private conversation 
with Blennerhasset; and the next day 
at Marietta, at snatched intervals, the 
conversation was renewed. Blenner- 
hasset was assured that the expidsion 
of the Spanish from the American ter- 
ritory, then violated by them, or even 
an invasion of Mexico, would be pleas- 
ing to the administration, if it could 
be done without declarinff war with 
Spain; and such a war woiud be avoid- 
ed as long as possible, although exist- 
ing circumstances would probably oc- 
casion its commencement before he 
should engage in any operation. Per- 
suaded that the government would not 
be adverse to such designs, provided 
they should be kept secret till their 
execution should be legalised by a de- 
claration of wftr, he tendered his ser- 
vices generally to Burr, 

In the course of the same conver- 
sation, Burr said that the people of 
the Mississippi territory were so dis- 
affected towards the government, that 
they would at no distant period revolt, 
and call in foreign aid; and when this 
time should arrive, the people of the 
Western States would be called on to 
determine to which section they would 
adhere. But he said this was a mat- 
ter in which he was not at all con- 
cerned, though it was spoken of and 
feared at the seat of government Both 
agreed that the people should be 
imbrmed upon the subject, so that 
they might not be drawn unawares 
into a contest for which they were not 
prepared. Burr, before leaving, con- 
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tracted at Marietta for the building 
of fifteen batteauz, capable of canying 
five hundred men, and a lai]ge ked- 
boat for {Hxmsiims. After his depar- 
ture, Blennerhass^ wrote for the Ma- 
rietta newspaper a short series of 
articles, advocatmg the propriety of 
separanng the west &om the eastern 
purt of the Union, and another series 
confuting the first. These papers. 
Blennarhass^ afterwards stated, had 
no reference to their scheme, bcKsause 
their edieme had nothing to do with 
the United States. His obiect was, 
partly, to prepare the minds of the 
people for what he considered an in- 
evitable event; but mainly, to divert 
public attention mm the Mexican 
mvasicMi, which he supposed the go- 
vernment would approve so long as it 
should be kept secret, thou^ if it 
should become known, the admini- 
stration would feel consiTained to sup- 
press it By this time, rumours of the 
mtended expedition b^gan to be noised 
over the country. They occasioned a 
general disquietude, and even alarm, 
which we complacently smile at in 
these days when such expeditions are 
rife. The government appointed secret 
ag^ts to spy out its oipmisation; un- 
usual powers were conferred upon the 
commanding general in the West; the 
le^latures of the Western States en- 
acted special laws to aid in suppress- 
ing it; bands of hastily-organised mi- 
litia were posted along the Ohio, tiie 
Mississippi, and the rivers flowing 
into them; and a bill suspending the 
(deration of the habeas corptis act 
passed through one brandi of Con- 
gress. 

In October, Blennerhasset went to 
Lexington in Kentucky, with Mrs 
Alston, who had been ms guest since 
August, and her husband, who had 
just arrived at the island. Here he 
observed Burr's popularity increasing, 
and no jealousy shown <m the part of 
the government towards him. But, 
before the month was ended, he re- 
ceived a special messenger from his 
wife, who was alarmed by the reports 
of three companies of militia being 
organised in W ood County, and of their 
intention to bum his house. On his 
way home, he met Charles Fenton 
Mercer, and i^ke to him with great 
sensibili^of the rumours that were 
afloat He said he wa6 the last man 



in the world who would disturb the 
peace of the United States; he had 
found in them an asylum, the tran- 
quillity of whidi he would never vio- 
late. He mentioned the plan of form- 
ing, on the Bastrop purchase, under 
the auspices of Burr, coloi^ of the 
most cultivated families in the Union, 
and strongly urged Mr M^cer to join 
in it When Mr Mercer doubted the 
success of such a settlement begun 
under the auspices of Burr, Blenner- 
hasset defended him with enthusiasuL 

Soon after he reached the island. 
Burr joined him, on his return from a 
recruitingtour through Ohio and Een- 
tuc^. The crisis of the undertaking 
was too near for a long friendly visit; 
in a few days. Burr completed his ar- 
rangements with the boat-builders in 
Marietta^ and Blennerhasset's fiEunily 
were again left to themselves. Not 
many &y» after, they heard that Burr 
had Deen arrested in Kentucky on a 
charge of * treasonable practices, and 
a design to attads: the Spanish do- 
mains, and thereby endanger the peace 
of the United States,' and discharged 
for want of evidence against hiin. 
Blennerhasset went for sympathy to 
Mr Graham, who had lately arrived 
at MariettiL and who, he had under- 
stood from jburr, was one of their re- 
cruits, But learning &(Hn him tiiat 
many of Burr's representaticms were 
false, that Graham was Ihe agent ap- 
pointed by the president to baffle the 
expedition, and that the president was 
resolved to use every means to sup- 
press it, he returned home disheart- 
ened. The menacing tone of his Vir- 
ginia Beighbour& and the enactments 
of the'Ohio Legislature, added to his 
despondency. He was ready to aban- 
don tiie whole project, when, on the 
eth of DeownbOT, a party of recruits 
from New York arrived at the island. 
Their presence, and the exhortations 
of his wife, overcame his better rea- 
son: he resolved to persevere, what- 
ever might be the consequences. The 
president's proclamation being re- 
ceived, the Wood County militia de- 
termined to sdze Blennerhasset But 
on the night of the lOth he escaped 
down the river with the New York 
party. The next day, the militia foimd 
the ifdand deserted. 

Mrs Blennerhasset had gone to Ma- 
rietta, to obtain the boat which had 
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been built expressly for her, to follow 
her husband. Finding it was conjQs- 
Gated with the other boats, she re- 
turned to the island with a heavy 
heart. On landing, she heard an un- 
usual sound of riot) and found her 
shrubbery trampled down, the lawn 
torn up and strewd with rubbish, and, 
near the house, lyy a fire made of her 
garden palings, ^e met group of 
drunken mihtia. Her presence in- 
spired them with no feeling of re- 
spect The larder and wine-cellar 
were emptied, the rich furniture was 
destroyeo, and servants were beaten 
who presumed to serve their mistress 
before waiting on the invaders. Li 
her own room up-stairs, whither she 
withdrew with her <Bhildren, she was 
still harassed by the tumult, and nar- 
rowly escaped a ^e-ball that was 
shot through the drawinff-roon^ ceil- 
ing. From such duresse she was glad 
to escape on any terms. She took 
passage with her children in the rude 
cabin of a flat-boat |^ing down the 
river, and in January joined her hus- 
band s^in at Bayou Pierre, in the 
Mississippi territory. But, instead of 
joining mm on his triumphant march 
to the halls of the Montezumas, as a 
princess of some new realm, she found 
him a hunted fugitive, with all his 
hopes blasted, brooding over the hi^ 
piness that he had flung away, lliere 
was little time for reverie. He and 
Burr were soon arrested, but were 
both discharged for want of sufficient 
evidence. Burr fled in disguise, to es- 
cape another examination. A reward 
was offered for his capture : the whole 
region was on the watch for him; he 
was arrested a tiiird time on aroad in 
the almost uninhabited wilds of Ala- 
bama, and taken to Richmond in Vir- 
ginia. There, on the 26th of Junei 
1607, indictments were preferred 
against him, Bleimerhasset, and oilers, 
im June, Blennerhasset left Natchez, 
where he had been residing with his 
famil;^, to visit the islana While 
stopping on the way with his friends 
in Xexmgton, he was arrested, and 
held for trial on the indictment found 
at Bichmond. Henry Cli^, his coun- 
sel, made an ineffectual effort to pro- 
cure his discharge. He was ta^ to 
Bichmond, where, through the long 
trial of Burr^ he occupied himself in 
writing a bnef statement, whkih he 



left incomplete, of his connection with 
the Burr scheme, in keeping a joumaL 
and Jotting down notices of men of 
mark who figured in the trial Upon 
Burros acquittal, the indictments 
against the others were dropped. 
Burr and Blenn^hasset were required 
to ffive bail for their appearance at 
Ohmicol^e, in Ohio, to answ^ to 
a charge of misdemeanour, but the 
charge was nevw preferred jagainst 
them. 

Blennerhasset returned to Missis^ 
sippi, where, about a year after, he 
bought a cotton plantation with the 
remains of his fortune. Brighter days 
began to dawn upon him a^iin. After 
two t(»lsome years, he again found 
home. In Natchez, and on the neigh- 
bouring plantations, he found a small 
but choice circle of acquaintances. He 
hoped, too, easily to repair his broken 
fortune. Cotton was sold for such ex- 
orbitant prices, that, with a well-ma^ 
naged plantation, he might retrieve 
his losses in a few years. He, indeed, 
knew little about superintending a 
farm: he stiU divided bis time be- 
tween his stud^ and society. But, 
while he was with his boolra, his wife 
was ridmff over the plantation, giving 
all needf lu orders for its management. 
The war with England broke out, cot* 
ton lost its value, and the estate yields 
ed him a bare subsistence, BiUs con* 
tracted by Burr for the expedition, 
which Blennerhasset had guaranteea 
to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars, were thrust upon him. His 
old home, the island estate, was made 
over to a Virginia creditor, and the 
once beautiful grounds were used for 
a hemp patch, the house for a bam. 
While thus deprived of revenue and 
beset by creditors, the old mansion on 
the ishmd, filled with hemp, took fire, 
and was burned to the ground. 

Amid these new mismrtunes, a new 
hope was h^ld out to him. An old 
schoolmate, who was then governor of 
Canada^ wrote to him, inviting him to 
come tliither, and accept a vacant 
judgeship. He sold his lands, and 
emigrated to Montreal, only to find 
his friend removed from office, and 
his own hopes destroyed. One re- 
source was left He still had a rever- 
sionary claim on some Irish estates — 
a claim which he had always regarded 
as a thii^ of straw, but whica was 
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now a straw clutched by a drowiuiig 
man. He bade farewell to America, 
8i>ent some years in England, residing 
with an unmarried sister, soliciting 
office from the governments and en- 
deavouring to bring under its notice 
an invention which he hoped was of 
great value. After weary years, both 
schemes were abandoned, He with- 
drew to the island of Guernsey, and 
in 1831, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, in poverty, but solaced by the af- 
fectionate care of his one constant 
friend, he sank to his rest. 

Mrs Blennerhasset was now left 
alone in her old age, to support and 
educate three chilc&en. After eleven 
years of toil, she returned to the 



United States, in the hope of obtain-, 
ing from the government reparation 
for the i^ju^y done to her property, 
in the winter of 1806, in tne name 
of the executive, by officers acting 
under its authority. Heniy Clay pre- 
sented her petition in the federal 
Senate. The committee appoints to 
examine it reported that the claim 
was le^ and proper, and that not to 
allow it would be unworthy a wise or 
just nation. It would doubtless have 
been granted; but, while Congress 
were discussing it she died in a 
humble abode m New York soothed 
in her last hours by the cnaritable 
attentions of a society of JiMi fe- 
males. 



COMFOBTS OF THE CONTINENT, 



Alengon. — * If it be so, IH sell my dukedom. 
And bay a slobbery and dirty farm 
In l^t nook-shotten isle of Albion, 'Skakspere, 



People are apt to think very little of 
the advantages which they possess. 
Comforts become common, and com- 
mon comforts are proverbially disre- 
garded. Perhaps the light of the 
moon is thought so charmmg because 
our nights are not all moonlight. De- 
lightful indeed in herself is our sweet 
celestial attendant, yet we might not 
think so much of her were she as much 
of an everyday attendant as the sun. 
Is this a phantasy ? It may be so, 
but it is sober truth, that present com- 
forts, advantages in possession, are too 
muchunheed^ There are few points 
on which this feeling prevails more 
obviously than the islana of our abode. 
A good deal of lip-loyalty, indeed, is 
common enough as it concerns the 
place of our nativity. No one loves 
to boast of the land of his birth more 
than a Briton; and, what is worse, 
not a little of vulgar national preju- 
dice exists as it concerns the people 
of other nations— a feeling, however, 
which we hopefully believe to be 
passing away very fast. It will be 
obvious that to such things as these 
I do not allude when I repeat tiie re- 
mark, that we are apt to undemlue 



our national advantages. It is quite 
possible to render due respect to all 
that is excellent in other countries — 
to take a deep and lively interest in 
every step that the nations make in 
the high road of social advancement, 
and cordially to bid them God-speea 
in their progress— it is quite possible 
to look with an eye of sympathy on 
every sorrow, and a smile of congratu- 
lation on every joy, that pertams to 
the ffreat brothernood of man— yea, 
on tne broadest and most enlarged 
scale, *to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep,* and yet to feel an honest, 
humble, hearty sense of gratulation 
in the advantages that our peculiar 
history, our insular position, our so- 
cial institutions, our religious freedom, 
above all, that Goodness and Mercy 
have bestowed upon us. 

It is common to charge Englishmen 
with a spirit of surly fastimousness 
when they are travelling on the Con- 
tinent It is common, and to a cer- 
tain extent it is true; yet, on the other 
hand, it is almost, if not quite, as com- 
mon to meet with Engushmen who 
find something to adimre in every* 
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thinj^ foreign, merely because it is a 
foreign thing. Ind^d, with the vul- 
gar national prejudices that are so 
happily passing away, there is some 
hazard tnat the opposite extreme may 
be admitted. If old England turhed 
up its nose too much in contempt, 
young England may perhaps turn up 
its eyes too much in admiration^ Bn- 
tain has its social and political evils 
— existing evils of appalling magni- 
tude, and the remains of others which, 
like the bones of Mammoth, show us 
what monster evils they must have 
been; but she has social and political 
advantages still more conspicuous, 
the work of ages — dear-boi^ht, hard- 
earned advantages, which it is wise, 
pious, manly to recognise. We for- 
bear any allusion to the recent convul- 
sions of the Continent — that social 
and political earthquiJce which has 
shaken every tower of European 
strength, but died away in such faint 
throl^ against the clins of Albion, as 
merely to denote by the vibration 
what violent shocks they have been; 
but look at the Continent in ordinary 
times — ^times of tranquillity and ordi- 
nary peace — and on many accounts we 
believe that you may turn to England 
with a glow of glaauess% We Inight 
enumerate many things— the infidelity 
of one country, the lax morality of 
another, the priestly domination of a 
tiiird, the military predominance of 
all; but to this last point we would 
particularly allude, and it is chiefly to 
this that we specially refer, when we 
ironically mention the 'comforts of 
the Continent.' Scandinavia, indeed, 
as well as our Teutonic brudren of 
Holland, and some portions of our 
Bsxon faderlandf are less tainted with 
this plague-spot than the rest of 
Europe; yet at the best we can hardly 
step from the security of our islano.- 
home without observing the military 
spirit that prevails. While some na- 
tions are more deeply tinged with the 
other evils that we have hinted at, La 
belle France is perhaps the chief scene 
of military arrogance. Soldiers swarm 
like locusts; tiie thoroughfares are 
dotted in all directions with red, blue, 
green, and yellow. But not only is 
the regular military power immense; 
the genius of the people is essentially 
military: civic omcers, constabulary. 
cuBtom-nouse offidalB, lackeys, and 



footmen, every one who can find an 
excuse lor sporting a yellow worsted 
epaulette, a sash, a belt, or a button, 
does so. To be sure, you may occa- 
sionally see a national guard with no- 
thing military about him but his mus- 
ket — a corpulent elder in a ^eat-coat 
and green glasses- -but this is an ex- 
ception; the generality of the national 
guard seem to be cut out for soldiers, 
not only by the regimental tailor, but 
by the shears of dame Nature. As it 
regards regular soldiery, indeed, we 
must say, though you should set it 
down to nationiQity, that the British 
bear the belL Just compare any 
English regiment with the little slo- 
venly French infantry, their swart 
complexions* pickle -caDba^e-coloured 
ttousers, and loose white gaiters. The 
choice French regiments, indeed, are 
fine fellows, yet our Ldfe-guards are 
finer still: but I think it must be ad^ 
mitted, tnat in what respect soever 
the English soldier has the advantage, 
it does not arise from military animus. 
No: punctilious cleanliness, rigid dis- 
cipline, steadiness of character, supe- 
riority of moral and perhaps of physi- 
cal force — such are the attributes that 
render the British soldienr, in figure 
and in fact, individually if not coUeo^ 
tively, superior to that of most Ha* 
tions. But as to national soldiersliip, 
just compare the ease with which the 
national §uard slips into his accoutre- 
ments, with the honest awkwardness 
of our yeomanry cavalry! No, no, 
my fine young tanner, shave, shave I 
Moustaches on that open, ruddy face 
are as much out of place as a tiger's 
whiskers on the chops of a mastiff. 
*Use, habit, exercise, you say, * might 
overcome all this.' We shall be 
sorry,* we reply, *if it ever should!' 
We nave solcuers enough and to spare 
for all useful purposes, and our jea- 
lousy of milita^ power is one of those 
instances in which jealousy * leans to 
virtue's side.' Look at the caution 
with which the civil authority in this 
country calls in the military, and, we 
must add, bow very civilly the mili- 
tary generally behave when they are 
called in. What a specially unplea- 
sant thing it seems to be to read the 
Eiot Act I Our magistracy are indeed 
seldom deficient in spirit or devoid of 
moral, if not of military, courage, yet 
on such occasions an honest alderman 
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or a doQoe sonsie bailie does look as if 
he thought it a yery disagreeable thing 
to be shot; bat to a Frenchman bul- 
lets seem to oome as naturally as hard 
dumplings to an I^glish ploughboy. 
In France, military rule, militaiy 
maxims, military insolence, reckless- 
ness, ftnd impumtion are as common 
as they are oppressive. 

But now, my beloved reader, as I 
have dwelt at much greater length 
than I intended upon tms topic, draw 
your chak to the window, a<unit ft lit- 
tle of thcf firesh air, and I will tell yon 
ft story in illustration of these remarks. 
Mv friend MarkQl dwelt for ft con- 
siderable time in a provincial French 
towiL He was ft man of' leisure, a 
man of' figure, an easy, afifable, gentle- 
manly fellow— in form and figure suf- 
ficiently un-hke ftn Englishman to 
cultivate the 'masculine down' of his 
jpper lip with success and propriety. 
He sbdn fell into the idle habits of a 
provincial French town— learned the 
language to read the papers, and then 
read the papers to learn the language; 
freqilentecL the caf^; stretched nis 
long legs over thd back of one chair, 
whfle h6 balanced himself to and firo 
on another; and ftllowed the smoke 
of his cigar to cifrl lazily away in the 
clear air, the verjr smote, seemingly 
afiected by the^ spirit of laziness which 
pervaded the place. The theatre was 
of etri£rse a cbily. Or rather pightly, 
resort. With oui' anti-th^atricf tastes 
and sentiments, our essentially dcoaes- 
tic habits and leelings, We caii hftrdly 
imagine how naturally, I had ftlmost 
said inevitably, an idle mm ig a con- 
tinentid town falls into the habit of 
frequenting the theatre. Markill^ too, 
a young man at large upon the woild, 
fond of society, and formed to make 
himself a^eeable in it, with few if 
any firiencb in the town, met at the 
principal caf^ with many officers of 
the garrison, and with them he soon 
achieved a pleasant chatty acquaint- 
anceship; their intimacy, however, 
being confined to drinking coffee, play- 
ing at dominoes, smoking cigars, and 
gomg to the theatre. Mandll was 
at an age when the glitter of a gorget 
charms the eye— when the pride and 
pomp of milituy things hide their in- 
trinsic worth — ^when the excitement 
and adventure of a soldier's life arouses 
the imagination; and to a young active- 



spirited man there is somethii^ very 
fascinating in military matters ; he was 
accordingly much gratified with the 
acqiHiintanceships that he had formed, 
and began sincerely to wish that * him- 
self h^ been a soldier.' Of these 
fVench officers, two in particular we 
must specify as being more closely 
connected ^th the incident which we 
would relate. One was the colonel of 
a regiment, a dark, sallow, black-muz- 
zleainan, with a most formidable pair 
of wiiiskers: the other a slight and 
rather effeminate-looking fellow, who, 
from ft peculiarity of gait and because 
they knew not his real name, our 
English residents had nicknamed Cap- 
tain Dancey. They did him no d&- 
credit by the title, for his pace was a 
Mnd of amble, which none but the 
natives of the *grande nation' can 
achieve. He was altogether that re- 
markable hybrid between the soldier 
and the dancing-master which is solely 
and peculiarly French. 

It chanced upon a bright summer 
evening — one of those evenings that 
seem made to bring out the light greens 
and bright reds of a continental town 
—that MarWll was sipping his coffee 
and smoking his cigsur with some of 
his military rriends, sitting, with con- 
tinental nonchalance, at tne door of 
an estaminet. They had dined togeth^, 
a thing not common, and taken enough 
wine, even of light French wine, to 
heat their blood, though not to intoxi- 
cate, so that the fresh air was doubly 
agreeable to their fevered brows, and 
yet so strong was habit, that an ad- 
journment to the theatre, as usual pro- 
posed, was carried nem. con. It was a 
shame to exchange the light balmy air 
of that sweet summer evening for the 
hot breath of a theatre, yet to the 
theatre they went. The vaudeville 
was nothing new to them— they had 
seen it many times ; and as it proceed-^ 
ed, with true military insolence — in 
France, mind you— they lounged about 
the centre box, and criticised the pretty 
actresses in very audible terms. We 
say *in France.' because military in- 
solence is litue known here; and 
moreover, English officers, save the 
very young and frivolous, are generally 
gervtiemen. The play proceeded; but, 
as the majority of the audience wished 
to hear it, the comments of our officers 
weiie anything but agreeable, and le* 
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peated cries for silence, especially from 
the parterre, whidi we should call the 
pit, occasionally arose. These were 
returned by the officers with looks of 
supercilious scohl At any time, they 
were not the parties to be dictated to; 
and probably the wine l^ey had taken 
made them more than ordinarily ob- 
stinate ; and at leasts if not intoxicated 
with wine, they were so with the 'in- 
solence of office.' The piece was over, 
and in the interval of the perform- 
ances people arose to stretch their 
legs, as they commonly do in England. 
It may be supposed that many an 
eye was tumea towards the principal 
group of officers, from which no incon- 
siderable annoyance had proceeded; in- 
deed, they seemed to be the object 
of general attention— a circumstaiice 
which probably annoyed them, for the 
colonel^ impatient under the general 
paze, did what, though common enough 
m this country is considered v^ bad 
manners in politer Franca He sat 
down on the front of the box, with 
his back to the audience— a thing 
which, as we say, is considered an in- 
sult to the house in a continental 
theatre. Though so considered, it may 
be that on ordmary occasions it might 
not have been generallv observed, at 
least it would not probably havn called 
for any marked disapprobation, but in 
the unusual notice just now bestowed 
upon the party, there was something 
of extraordinary arrogance and insult 
in the act It was done under the eve 
of the whole house, in the face of the 
whole audience. It was evidently in- 
tentional, and a perfect storm of hisses 
and execrations arose from the par- 
terre. It might be that the leaven 
of liberty was fermenting in some bo- 
soms, for democratic and revolution- 
ary sentiments were not uncommon at 
that time, and at all times there have 
been some quick souls to chafe under 
the pressure of aristocratic haughti- 
ness and militaiy misrule. One of 
these, perhaps, is that bright-eyed, 
open-browed youngster, who stood up 
on the seat, and is gesticulating witn 
some vehemence. I mean the young 
man with the long hair, and the open 
collar, d la Byrcm, He is the son of 
Hons. Peri^eux, the cutler— a firank, 
free-hearted young fellow, with a spirit 
to spurn at oppression of any kind, 
and a di^^KMdtion to engage in any 



adventure that promises excitement 
The colonel obstinately retained his 
position, despite the opposition of the 
pit ^ Perhaps he retamed it the more 
pertinaciously because some of his 
associates shrank from him; they evi- 
dently thought him in the wrong. It 
is the pecunar excellence of a noble 
and generous spirit to acknowledge 
its errors; a wrong-headed or wrong- 
hearted man wiU only persevere the 
more obstinately whenheimowsthat he 
is in the wrongs A few of tiie colonel's 
associates remained, but among these 
were Captain Dancey and my friend 
Markill; the former actuated by a so- 
vereign contempt for the pittites, the 
latter by that EnglUih obstmacy which 
refuses to desert a friend in a fray, 
even when convinced that he is in the 
wrong. 

Chafed at length by the angry ex- 
pressions that arose oehind him, the 
colonel turned his head upon his shoul- 
der, ancL regarding the audience with 
a scowl of me&ble contempt, he 
growled forth, ^BUesI danaUler This 
made the people in the parterre well- 
nigh frantic. Their indignation was 
displayed with a vehemence, a viva- 
city of emotion, to which we more 
pM^gmatic islanders are strangers. 
They hooted, grinned, and chattered 
— ^they yelled and hissed, and made 
as they would spit at the offender; in 
short, they displayed every variety of 
noisy but impotent ire. Young Peri- 
gueux alone, after the first ebullition 
of anger, stood Unmoved, his arms 
folded upon his breast, but with a 
smile of^ scorn on his countenance, 
which spoke more forcibly than all the 
noisy wrath of the rest, ttiid was per- 
haps the only propet way to treat the 
misbehaviour of the militaiy. At this 
crisis a geHsd'arme entered the box, 
and, with an air of obsequious civility, 
began to expostulate with the coloneL 
£bq>ostulate ! Had he been a civilian, 
he would have been handed off to the 
police-office instanter. What mi^t 
have been the effect of the official's 
interposition is doubtful, and must 
ever remain so, for at this moment the 
curtain arose to a burst of martial 
music, and, with truly French facility, 
all eyes were instantly turned towards 
the stage. The feelings so quickly 
aroused were as quickly forgotten. 
BHe9-'<sanaiUe'-4Aiea% w^e deadly in- 
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mlt» indeed, and hard to be digested, 
Imt, on the otner hand, there wasa 'spec- 
tacW The audience resumed their 
seats^ atnd so did the soldiers. Young 
Perigueux alone seemed to retain any 
sense of what had passed. He had 
not resumed his sea^ and he stood at 
the end of one of the benches, leaning 
with 1^ back against the side of the 
parterre beneath the lower tier of 
boxes, and. with his arms still folded 
upon his breast, he appeared to take 
less int^est in the spectacle than the 
rest of the audience. Bitter thoughts 
of degrads(ti(»i and wounded self-re- 
spect were possibly passinff in his mind. 
As the play proceeded, his eyes, at- 
tracted by the loud remarks which 
the officers occasionally made, some- 
times travelled in the direction of the 
centre-box, and more than once they 
encount^ed the dark stem eye of the 
colonel The military chief tried hard 
to frown him down. Scorn, anger, 
malice, passed in succession across nis 
swarthy countenance, Itit still young 
Perigueux shrunk not from the en- 
counter of his eye* He did not return 
the colonel's contemptuous glance, he 
exhibited no emotion, but he was not 
to be stared down. 

The play was over; it was announced 
for repetition till further notice, amid 
thunders of applause; the msmager 
bowed pleasantly; the author was de- 
lighted; nothing was heard but excla- 
mations upon the splendour of the 
spectacle. It was all oven Young 
men who during the last scene had 
kept their hats ready for a start, made 
for the doors as if seeiQg a play were 
a matter of deep endurance, and go- 
ing to the theatre a species of disa- 
^eeable duty the sooner over the bet- 
ter; while sober citissens who had to 
wait the shawling up of buxom wives 
and tippeting of pretty daughters, 
fretted at the delay. The play was 
over: the audience began to disperse. 
Martnll had been accustomed to ac- 
company his military acquaintances to 
a certain restaurateur's, where a light 
supper and a cigar closed the duties of 
the day, but on the night in question 
one and all pointedly wished him good- 
night 

Struck by the strangeness of this 
conduct, his attention was naturally 
drawn to their subsequent behaviour, 
imd he was surprised to see them all 



saunter round to what we should call 
the pit-entrance of the theatre. In- 
stigated by curiosity, my friend fol- 
lowed. From the superior conveni- 
ence of the box staircase, the officers 
had all got leisurely round to the pit 
entrance while the crowd was still 
welling out of it. Stationing them- 
selves at a short distance, the officers 
awaited the approach of young Peri- 
gueux, and wnen he had got a few 
paces from the theatre, the colonel 
quietly slipped Ms arm within that of 
tne young man; Captain Dancey, danc-^ 
ing upon the other side, did the same : 
while two or three other officers closea 
in behiQd, and thus they danced him 
offi The transaction was witnessed by 
several persons; but it passed so sucU 
denly that no one interfered, no one 
knew how to act. Least of all did the 
party principally concerned; he seemed 
quite confused; turned his head once 
or twice, but said nothiQg; and whe- 
ther he went willingly or unwillingly 
none could telL If forced away, you 
say he might have implored assistance: 
I but a young man of spirit^ without 
time allowed for reflection, would 
hardly do that; and, as he did not. 
men did not feel themselves called 
upon to interfere. If force indeed was 
used, it was of so gentle and solicitous 
a kind, that it could hardly be called 
coercion; and, but for remembrance 
of the recent uproar, men must have 
thought it but a playful act At most, 
the officers might only intend to ex- 
postulate with the yoiirg man; if ge- 
nerous, free-hearted men, they might 
admire the spirit of the youth, and 
wish to bury the matter in a bottle- 
perhaps they did* 

While such thoughts passed through 
the minds of the beholders, Perigueux 
and his conductors — captors, friends,^ 
whatever they may be called — ^were 
gone* The whole event was past so 
suddenly that it seemed 'like a dream 
when one awaketh.' Perigueux hap- 
pened to have no special companions 
m the theatre on the night in question, 
or they might have felt themselves 
called upon to interfere, at least to 
follow. He had gone to the theatre 
alone, telling his friends that he should 
return to supper. As it wa^ none 
followed, save one. Markill having 
seen the beginning of the adventure, 
wished to see the end of it A little 
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English curiosity might be mingled in 
this matter with a little English firm- 
ness of purpose; and though we would 
not for a moment charge the French 
with cowardice, there was not in the 
mind of Markill that sense of military- 
importance, military prerogative, mi- 
litary authority, to which we have at 
large referred, and which might have 
impressed the spirit of a Frenchman. 
As Markill proceeded at a swift pace, 
and the group — perhaps from the un- 
willingness of one of thiBm — ^held rather 
a tardy one, my friend, though in a 
momentary pause of hesitation and 
surprise he had at first lost sight of 
the party, now not only beheld, but 
was perceptibly gaining on them. They 
had traversed a long narrow by-street, 
now, save for them, silent and desert- 
ed; but in that silence Markill thought 
that he could distinguish the voice of 
young Perigueux, as well as those of his 
military escort, raised in altercation. 

They had reached a cross street, and 
were evidently about to turn up it, 
when a pause ensued, the object of 
which was soon apparent. Markill 
had been observed by them: and Cap- 
tain Dancey, disengaging himself from 
the group, came tripping back again. 

* Good- night Mr MarkiU — good- 
niffht,* he repeated, pressing the Eng- 
lishman's arm, and speaking very em- 
phatically. 

MarkiU ventured to say, * What are 
you going to do— with the young man? ' 
but he was obliged to exalt his voice 
in the latter part of the question, for 
Dancey was already at a distance, and 
almost before he had finished his v/ords 
the captain was gone. 

The rest of the party had disap- 
peared while Dancey was returning to 
my friend, and the latter now stood 
alone in the street, irresolute, and at a 
loss. To foUow any farther, would have 
been inevitably to fasten a quarrel on 
these soldiers of a nature from which 
a brave man might well shrink; and 
while he hesitated, even the hum of 
their voices and the echo of their steps 
had died away in the distance. All 
trace of them was lost in the obscure and 
intricate part of the town into which 
they had penetrated. What was to be 
done] What would you have done? 
This will be answered differently by 
men of different temperament and 
different degrees of local information. 



Visions of policemen, justices, and 
juries will probably flit before the 
eyes of - an Englishman; but alone, in 
a provincial French garrison town, 
imperfectly acquainted with the laws 
and customs of the country, perhaps 
most men would have done what 
Markill deemed it best to do— go home 
and go to bed. There was a singu- 
lar sense of loneliness, a peculiarly 
imeasy feeling of suspense upon his 
spirit, as he wended his way home- 
wards. A distant hum arose in the 
stillness of the night from the more 
fashionable part of the town, but his 
own footsteps alone resoundea in the 
deserted street as he paced upon the 
little end-long pebbles with which it 
was paved. There were a few distant 
oil lamps suspended from house to 
house midway across the thoroughfare, 
but giving each so feeble a twinkle of 
light as not to interfere at all with the 
brightness of the moon, which was 
wading through a heavy mass of clouds, 
but occasionally bursting through them 
with a flood of radiance that cut out 
the fig-ure of the passer, together with 
those of the many -angled, stepped 
gables of the old French houses, in great 
vividness upon the ground. Feaiing 
he knew not what — desirous of doing 
something, but quite ignorant of what 
that something ought to be — Markill 
proceeded. Oppressed by a feeling of 
unknown evil, he was not sorry to get 
into the better-frequented parts of the 
town, where lights still glittered from 
the caf&; and restaurateurs, and ca- 
briolets and fiacres still rolling about 
the streets gave signs of continued ani- 
mation. 

Markill got home and went to bed; 
but here his uneasiness returned. He 
lay awake listening to the gusts of 
wind and rain, which began to patter 
in fitful blasts against his chamber- 
window — for the night set in wet and 
stormy; and he tried to coax himself 
to sleep with the persuasion that there 
was no harm intended to young Peri- 
gueux. Perhaps the mihtary hm some 
power of surveillance of which he was 
unaware, and to some tribunal con- 
nected with that power he was to be 
subjected. But it would not do. Con- 
jectures on the probable fate of the 
young man kept him awake; and I 
know not how often he involuntarily 
followed, while he mentally execrated, 
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the popular air of 'Depuis longtemps/ 
as it was jerked out of an adjacent 
belfry, every half-hour, in that cap- 
ricious way which characterises the 
chimes. As day dawned, and not be- 
fore, Markill fell asleep. 

Busy morning opened upon the 
town, and men went forth to their or- 
dinary avocations. There was terrible 
suspense and anxiety in one house, for 
an old man and his wife doubted and 
dreaded the fate of their only son; he 
had not returned home; he had gone 
last night to the theatre, and no one 
knew anything more about him — 
doubt sank into anguish, and anguish 
degenerated into despair. And what 
was become of young Perigueux? 

My friends, in due time his bodv 
was found floating in the river, with 
three or four small-sword wounds in 
his breast Well, and what then? 
Reader— ^Aa^ is all The corpse was 
carried to the Morgue, where it was 
owned and identified by a broken- 
hearted old man as that of his only 
son. There was no inquest, no inves- 
tigation; the body of poor young Pe- 
rigueux was committea to the grave, 
but how he was put to death there 
was no evidence to prove. Whether 
he was even allowed a chance of de- 
fence, so to speak, among those expert 
sworosmen, or was more literally, 
though not more essentially, murdered 
in cold blood, can only be known when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed. Buoyant with life, and health, 
and spirit, in the first flush of youth 
— ^full of hope, and rejoicing like a 
strong man to run his race — young 
Perigueux perished by the swords of 
those truculent assassins; and the grey 
hairs of his father were brought witn 
sorrow to the grave. The — th regi- 
ment of the line soon after marched 
out of that dull garrison town with 
flying colours, its officers delighted to 
quit a place which afforded no excite- 
ment; and Markill returned to Eng- 
land, having studiously avoided the 
theatre and the officers, and quite 



cured of the military mania which was 
coming upon him. For some time 
people talked of *pauvre Perigueux,' 
and shook their h^s ominously, but 
much more they talked of the grand 
spectacle that was to be repeated 
every night till further notice. 

My beloved reader, much as this in- 
cident may disappoint your ideas of 
poetic justice — much as it may shock 
your notions of English equity and 
jurisprudence— much as it may bear 
the impress of a romantic fiction, it is 
literalty true. In all its leading facts, 
and bating that little licensed adorn- 
ment which a writer is allowed, to 
present a more impressive picture to 
his readers, in its outline and its de- 
tails it is essentially true; and it is 
brought forward to illustrate the re- 
marks made in its introduction on the 
predominance of military power, mili- 
tary feelings, military insolence on the 
Continent In the political hemi- 
sphere of England, fortunately. Mars is 
not in the ascendant, and we rejoice 
that such is the case. 

These remarks ma^r seem to savour 
of that national prejudice which we 
have deprecated, but of such a spirit 
the writer is unconscious. That he 
dislikes or would depreciate anything 
French because it is French, he cannot 
admit That he views with unqua- 
lified satisfaction the increasing cordi- 
ality and good-will that subsists be- 
tween Great Britain and her great rival 
— rival, it is to be hoped, no more — 
he maintains; and that even in the 
point alluded to there is great im- 
provement, he believes. But all this 
is consistent with deep gratuLation 
upon the great advantages of this 
country —advantages which have been 
the growth of ages, and which, it is to 
be hoped, the lapse of ages will never 
see destroyed. Coincident then witii 
a deep ana sincere sympathy with the 
melioration of the world, may we not 
exclaim, 'The lines are fallen to us in 
pleasant places, }ind we have indeed a 
goodly heritage.' 
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Thebe lired in Macon a dandified 
individual^ whom we will call Jenks. 
This individual had a tolerably favour- 
able opinion of his personal appear- 
ance. His fingers were hooped with 
rings, and his shirt-bosom was decked 
with a magnificent breast-pin; coat, 
hat. vest, and boots were made exactly 
to nt^ he wore kid gloves of remark- 
able whiteness; his hair was oiled and 
dressed in the latest and best style; 
and to complete his killing appearance, 
he sported an enormous pair of real 
whiskers! Jenks was as proud as a 
young cat is of her tail when she first 
discovers she has one. 

I was sitting one day in a broker's 
office, when Jenks came in to inauire 
the price of exchange on New York. 
He was invited to sit down, and a 
cigar was offered him. Conversation 
turning on the subject of buying and 
selling stocks, a remark was mme by 
a gentleman present that he thought 
no person should sell out stock in such- 
and-such a bank at that time, as it 
must get better in a few days. 

' I will sell anything Tve got, if I 
can make anything on it,* replied 
Jenks. 

*0h no,* replied one, *not any- 
thing: you wouldn't sell your whis- 
kers!^ 

A loud laugh followed this chance 
remark. J enlS in^nediately answered: 
• I would; but who would want them? 
Any person making the purchase would 
lose money by the operation, Tm think- 
ing.' 

^ Well* I observed, *I would be will- 
ing to take the speculation, if the price 
could be made reasonable.' 

'Oh! ril sell 'em cheap,* answered 
Jenks, winking at the getlemen pre- 
sent 

*What do you call cheapl' I m- 
quired. 

Til sell them for fifty dollars,* Jenks 
answered, puffing forth a cloud of 
smoke across the counter, and repeat- 
ing the wink. 
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* Well, that is cheap; and you'll sell 
your whiskers for fifty dollars?' 

•IwilL' 

* Both of them?' 
•Both of them.' 

•ril take them! When can I have 
them?' 

'Any time you choose to call for 
them.' 

* Very well— they're mine. I think 
I shall double my money on them, at 
least' 

I took a bill of sale as follows: 
'Keceived of SoL Smith fifty dollars 
in full for my crop of whiskers, to be 
worn and taken care of by me, and 
delivered to him when called for. — J. 
Jenks.' 

The sum of fifty dollars was paid, 
and Jenks left the broker's office in 
high glee, flourishing five Central Bank 
Xs, and telling all his acquaintances 
of the great baigain he had made in 
the sale of his whiskers. 

The broker and his friends laughed 
at me for being taken in so nicely. 
' Never mind,' said I, ' let those laugh 
that win^ I'll make a profit out of 
those whiskers, depend on it' 

For a week after this, "^^henever I 
met Jenks, he asked me when I in- 
tended to call for my whiskers. 

Til let you know when I want 
them,' was always my answer. 'Take 
good care of them; oil them occasion- 
ally; I shall call for them one of these 
days.' 

A splendid ball was to be given. I 
ascertained that Jenks was to be one 
of the managers — ^he being a great 
ladies'-man (on account of nis whis- 
kers, I suppose)— and it occurred to 
me that before the ball took place 
I might as well call for my whis- 
kers. 

One morning I met him in a bar- 
ber's shop. He was adonising before 
a large mirror, and combing up my 
whiskers at an extraordinary rate. 

' Ah ! there are you, old fellow,' said 
he, speaking to my reflection through 
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the glass. * Come for your whiskers, 
I suppose?* 

'On! no huny,' I replied, as I sat 
down for a shave. 

' Alwajrs ready, you know,' he an- 
swered, giving a final tie to his cravat 

* Come to flunk of it,' I said, mus- 
ingly, as the barber be^ to put the 
latner on my fEtce, 'perhaps now would 
be as good a time as another; you may 
sit down and let the barber try his 
hand at the whiskers.' 

' You couldn't wait until to-morrow, 
could you!' he asked, hesitatingly. 
* There's a ball to-night, you know * 

* To be sure there i& and I thinkyou 
ought to go with a clean face; at all 
events, I don't see any reason why you 
should expect to wear my whiskers at 
that ball; so sit down.' 

He rather sulkily obeyed, and in a 
few moments his cheeks were in a per- 
fect foim of lather. The barber nou- 
rished his razor, and was about to com- 
mence operations, when I suddenly 
changed my mind. 

Stop, Mr Barber,' I said; *you 
needn't shave off those whiskers just 
yet.' So he quietly put up his razor, 
while Jenks started up from the chair 
in something very much resembling a 
passion. 

'This is trifling! 'he exclaimed- 'You 
have claimed your whiskers — take 
them.' 

' I beUeve a man has a right to do 
as he pleases with his own property,' 
I remarked, and left Jenks washing 
his face. 

At dinner that day, the conversation 
turned upon the whisker aflfe.ir. It 
seems the whole town had got wind of 
it, and Jenks could not walk the streets 
without the remark being continually 
made by the boys. 'There goes the man 
with old Sol's whiskers!' And they 
had grown to an immense size, for he 
dared not trim them. In short, I be- 
came convinced Jenkswas waiting very 
impatiently for me to assert my rights 
in the property. It happened that se- 
veral of the party were sitting oppo- 
site me at dinner, who were present 
when the singular bargain was made, 
and they all urged me to take the 
whiskers that very day, and thus com- 
pel Jenks to go to the ball whisker- 
less, or stay at home. I agreed with 
them it was about time to reap my 
crop, and promised that if they would 
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all meet me at the broker's office, 
where the purchase had been made, I 
would make a call on Jenks that even- 
ing, after he had dressed for the balL 
Au promised to be present at the pro- 
posed shaving operation in the broker's 
office, and I sent for Jenks and the 
barber. On the appearance of Jenl^ 
it was evident he was mudi vexed at 
the sudden call upon him, and his vexa- 
tion was certainly not lessened wh^ 
he saw the- broker's office-was fiUed 
to overflowing by spectators anxious 
to behold thelmrbarous proceeding. 

' Come, be in a hurnr,' ne said, as he 
took a seat, and leanedhis head against 
the counter for support; ' I can't stay 
here long; several ladies are waiting 
for me to escort them to the balL' 

' True, very true— you are one of the 
managers, I recollect. Mr Barber, 
don't detain the gentleman; go to work 
at once.* 

The lathering was soon over, and 
with about thr^ strokes of the razor, 
one side of his face was deprived of its 
ornament. 

'Come, come,' said Jenks, 'push 
ahead; there is no time to be lost; let 
the gentleman have his whiskers; he 
is impatient.' 

' Not at alL' I replied, coolly, Tm ip 
no sort of a hurry myself; ana now I 
think of it, as your time must be pre 
cious at this {Muiicular time, several 
ladies being in waiting for you to es- 
cort them to the ball, I believe FU not 
take the other whisker to-night !' 

A loud laugh from the bystanders, 
anda glance in themirror, caused Jenks 
to open his eyes to the ludicrous ap- 
pearance he cut with a single whisker, 
and he bc^an to insist upon my taking 
the whole of my property! But all 
wouldn't do. I had a right to take it 
when I chose; I was not obliged to 
take all at once; and I chose to take 
but half at that particular period; in- 
deed I intimatea to him very plainly 
that I was not going to be a very hard 
creditor; and^tlmt, if he ' behaved him- 
self,' perhaps I should never call for 
the balance of what he owed me ! 

When Jenks became convinced I 
was determined not to take the re- 
maining whisker, he began, amid the 
loudly-expressed mirth of the crowd, 
to propose terms of compromise—first 
offering me ten dollars, then twenty — 
thirty-— forty— fifty ! to take off the le- 
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mainiiig whisker. I said, firmly, ' My 
dear sir, there is no use talking: I in- 
sist on your wearing that whisker for 
me for a month or two.' 

* What will you take for the whis- 
kers?' he at length asked. 'Won't you 
sell them back to me?' 

*Ah!' replied I, *nowyou bc^to 
talk as a business-man should. Yes; I 
bought them on speculation; FU sell 
them if I can obtam a good price.' 



* What is your price?' 
•Onehundred dollars !— mustdouble 
my money!' 
^Nothing less?' 

*Not a farthing less: and Fm not 
anxious to sell even at that price.' 

' Well, m take them ' he groaned; 
' there's Vour money; and here, barber, 
shave off this infernal odd whisker in 
less than no time; I shall be late at 
the ball' 
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• YES—be always ready with the pistol, 
as Curran said — or Grattan— I for- 
get which — ^but it was one of them — 
unless it was both — as is likely enough, 
too. Nevertheless, young man, never 
fight a duel if you can help it— espe- 
cially if you should be called upon to 
act as second. That's the advice of 
an Irish gentleman who knows a hawk 
from a saw-handle, for, let me tell you, 
I have had some little experience iQ 
such things, praised be the saints! — 
or rather^ more's the pity, I mean. 
But, Bertm, what say you? That is 
my private opinion, and though I 
never tell it to any one, I don't care 
, who hears it' 

The speaker was a tall, grey-headed 
personage, with a good deal of im- 
petuosity for his years, which might 
be threescore, or thereabouts : his voice 
had in it the kind of tone which indi- 
cates a man not accustomed to have 
his words questioned, and who, per- 
haps on that account, is not much 
accustomed to weigh them; his smile 
was good-humoured and frank, his eye 
keen, and twinkling with an expres- 
sion which denoted a love of fun, I had 
almost said of mischief; his manners, 
of the fine old Irish school, were per- 
fect His auditors were the bronzed, 
grizzled, and very calm old gentleman 
whom he addressed as Bertin, and a 
slender young man of rather insignifi- 
cant appearance, and somewhat silly- 
looking to boot; but who, probably be- 
cause he was small and silly, had accus- 
tomed himself to look knowingand big. 

'But what say you, Bertin?' asked 
Mr Dennis Power again. 

The gentleman thus addressed 
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gave a slow nod in grave assent to 
what his friend had advanced. Upon 
which — 

* Why, yes,' said the young man, in 
a drawling voice; * that is all very well 
— I dessay — haw. But you see, it 
don't apply in all cases. For instance, 
when a man holds a commission in 
Her Majesty's service — haw — as i 
have the honour of doiag, it is differ- 
ent, you know.* 

' You — hold — a— com — mission—in 
Her Majesl^'s service, did you say? 
That's a difference, inaeed. from what 
I expected, and no mistafce about it 
whatever, at alL at aU ! ' exclaimed Mr 
Power, falling back in his chair, and 
speaking very slowly as he began, but, 
after the first words, with great rapi- 
dity. 

* Why, yes — I have that honour, as 
I have just observed,* returned the 
youth, with something of a simper. 
He evidently mistook the cause of Mr 
Power's surprise, and probably sup- 
posed it to proceed from that gentle- 
man having become suddenly awake 
to the comparative inferiority of his 
position as a civilian. 'And for one 
of us, you know,' he contiaued, 'it 
would scarcely do, you know, to — ^haw 
— ^hold such opinions. Don't you agree 
with me, eh? 

* Don't you agree with him, colo- 
nel?' said Mr Power to his friend. 
* You at least should understand these 
things.' 

At the word 'colonel' the young 
man started and reddened. * Colonel r 
said he, hastily. 'Oh— I beg your 
pardon. In the French service, I pr^ 
sume. That is to say, your name, as 
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I heard it just now from your friend 
— Bounds-Hiaw— foreign. Not in the 
militia, I hope 1* 

These last words were accompanied 
by a forced smile, which was meant to 
cover the secret though iiednt hope 
that the other might only be a militia 
ooloneL i^ter alL 

'No,* said M. Bertin, with a diflferent 
kind of smile; *not in the militia.* 
He spoke English perfectly, haviog 
had the fortune (of war) to be a prisoner 
for several years in England. 

* There are no militia in France' 
said Mr Power. 

'Neither there are, now I think of 
iV returned the young ofl&cer; 'only 
National Guards, I believe, or some- 
thing of that sort WelL it is all one, 
I dessay; I really don't know. Very 
remawkable, I should think. Beally 
— ^haw— who would have thought it? 
Seen some service, perhaps, ehr* 

Colonel Bertin nodded aeain, quiet- 
ly as before; but neither he nor his 
Irish friend spoke, and the youthful 
officer began to feel rather uncomfort- 
able. To his considerable relief, four 
other persons here entered the little 
saloon. 

The scene of the previous short con- 
versation was a snudl cafi^ in Paris, 
situated not far from the Tuileries; it 
now exists no lonj^er, having been 
swept away, with mdeed 1^ whole 
street in which it stood, during the 
very extensive demolition execute for 
the purpose of prolonging the Hue de 
^volL Sc»ne eighteen or twenty 
years ago, however — ^that is to say, 
about the time of this history— -it was 
in full glory and custom, being much 
frequented by Englishmen, and also 
by a few Frenchmen who appreciated 
&glish comforts, such as a grate with 
a blazing coal-fire in winter, bottled 
•tout in summer, and a carpet at all 
times. It had in fact been founded 
Irjr an Englishman shortly after the 
peace, who, while he conformed to 
fVench appearances in its exterior, 
had arranged it inside as nearly as 
possible alter the likeness of an esta- 
blishment in the neighbourhood of 
London Bridge, where he had been a 
waiter for twenty years, and a hoarder 
during that period of sixpences and 
tsoppers; the sum of these gains he 
had tiien invested in the speculation of 
'keeping a cc^ee,' as he used to say, in 



PlBiis, and the idea had proved a good 
one. Into this 'cofifee,' then, th^e en- 
tered, to the relief of the young man, 
four strangers; but, before introducing 
l^ese to notice, it may be as well to 
a word or two about that gallant 
officer himself, for he is the true hero 
of this my sto^. 

Mr Artiiur Wellesley WooUey was 
the only son of a London citizen, of 
credit as good as Gilpin's, though he 
was by no means of so much renown. 
Mr Arthur Wellesley Woolley was thus 
bom the heir to a considerable for- 
tune, and also to a certain mediocrity 
of intellect; for his father had every 
aualificationforbeingan alderman, and 
aoubtless would have been one, but 
for a crotchet he had. John Woolly 
— the governor, as the jimior had sum- 
dent wit to call him— was a member 
of the Gimcrack- maker's Company, 
and sold toys at the sign of the Nut- 
cracker, in Fleet Street, for he dearly 
loved to 'crack a joke,' and he called 
that a good pim. The figure of a nut- 
cracker stood over his door. It was a 
fitt and a funny-lookrog idol; people 
said it was his image. 

Now the particu&x crotchet I have 
just referred to arose in this wise. Mr 
John Woolley had an intense admira- 
tion for everything martial: 'I do so 
honour the milit^,' said he. This 
imretumed passion dated from the 
day on which he patriotically enrolled 
himself as a volunteer; in the year 
1803 it was — 'that year when we 
marched upon Hounslow Heath, sir. 
and rfiowed fight there,' as he woula 
say, in what he imagined to be tech- 
nical language. Many, or, if not many, 
often repeated, were the stories he 
would tell of his campaigns, the story 
of stories being the one relative to a 
sham-fight in which he had actually 
witnessed bloodshed — * when my rear- 
rank man, sir, was shot through the 
calf of tne left leg with a ramrod 
which one of the enemy had forgotten 
(I do believe on purpose) to return, 
when his superior officer gave the 
word of command— "return ramrods," 
you know, next after "ram down 
cartridge." The shot' — so he always 
would call the missile — 'must have 
passed between my own legs, sir;* 
and this any one, looking at the pecu- 
liar conformation of these limbs, would 
have pronounced perfectly possible. 
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And not only durii^, but ever after, 
his volunteer aaya. Mi Woolley was in 
heart a soldier. And this his warlike 
crotchet was quite sufficient to prevent 
him from suffering civic greatness to 
be thrust upon him. AtU Ccetar aut 
nulltis, since Mr WooUejr was hin- 
dered by inimical fate mm hoping 
ever to sit upon a court martiaL or 
even to be tried by one— which, I 
really believe, he would have thought 
a happiness and a glory— he certainly 
would never condescend to anything 
80 mferior as sitting in a court of al- 
dermen. * A man with my soul, sir, 
— but no matter. If it must be so, it 
must; but I will live and die plain 
John Woolley, since I cannot — ^but no 
matter, sir, no matter now—them's 
my sentiments.' 

That a man with such sentiments 
should have predetermined to name 
his child Arthur Wellesley, is not to 
be wondered at; the battle of Water- 
loo had been fought but a couple of 
years before. Consequently, he had 
never for a moment supposed that the 
expected child might not prove a boy; 
but, even if any misgivings on the sub- 
iect had arisen in his mind- it is my 
belief that he would at once nave seen 
the propriety of modifying, in the al- 
ternative case, Arthur mto Arthurina. 
A boy, however, it was, and Arthur 
Wellesley he was proudly ntuned. 
lliis settled, it was not wonderful 
either that in the next place Mr 
Woolley should resolve that his son 
should follow in the footsteps of the 

Ct captain. He dedicated him 
I his cradle to his country, said 
the public -spirited papa — 'to that 
country which fortune has prevented 
me from serving more actively myself 
than I have been able to do. But I 
was ready to do my duty, sir; Eng- 
land expects every man to ao his duty, 
as the noble Nelson said— and if tne 
IVench had only come— ah ! I say no- 
thing, but let me tell you they would 
have found Tartars to catch, so they 
would.' 

Mr Woolley became a widower not 
long after the birth of Arthur Welles- 
ley, and then he retired frt>m the world 
andall its toys, to a * wiQa,' in the Deco- 
rated Ehzabethan or Composite Cock- 
ney style, which he had bmlt him near 
Clapham: it was an edifice on a much 
]axgesr scale, certainly, than tiie castle 



of his BTOvincial brother the toyman 
of Bath famed in histoij, but the 
ideas of beauty embodied in its brick 
and plaster were somewhat similar. 
Thitiier, then, he retired, and there 
he set up over his dining-room ohim- 
ney-piece the weather-beaten Nut- 
cracker. For he was vwn of not be- 
ing what he called proud. And in 
this *appy walley,' as he called it, the 
only question, as his son grew up, 
came to be — should the lad enter the 
artillery^ the cavalry, or the infantry? 
The engmeers were not once thought 
of; Mr Woolley having always had 
the notion that engineers were dome- 
thing between land-surveyors and the 
attendants on those machines wnich a 
man called Watt had invented — 'clev^ 
fellow was that Watt, I daresay, sir; 
but all I know is, them as I used to 
sell at the Nut-cracker never would 
go alone, somehow.' The cavaliy, Mr 
Woolley would have preferred: Shaw, 
the life Guardsman at Astleys, was 
perfection, he thought But Arthur 
Wellesley, havine in his seventh year 
slim)ed backwards over the tail of the 
hobby-horse (furnished from the Nut- 
cracker), the sagacious man thought 
hiB son's vocation lay in some other 
arm of the service. The artillery? 
But mathematics, Mr Woolley was 
given to understand, were required 
for that sort of thing, and .^^rthur 
Wellesley showed no aptitude in set- « 
ting up the Chinese Puzzle according 
to the diagrams in the accompanying 
book, and as the old gentleman Imew 
that this was mathematics, the artil- 
lenr too was decided against. By this 
exhaustive process nothing was left 
but the inmntry, and in favour of 
the infantry, accordindyi Mr Woolley 
made up his mind. *I have resolved 
on makmg my son a trooper in a foot 
renment, sir. 

What steps the retired gimcraGk- 
maker took, and what course he th^e- 
after followed, towards fitting his son 
for the honourable and difficult pro- 
fession he had chosen for him, it is 
unnecessary for me here to record; 
suffice it to say, that the only really 
essential preliminary for qualifying 
him to become an officer andagentle- 
man— namely, the lodging of the pur- 
chase-money lor his commission— -was 
carefully attended to, and that the 
natural fruit of this wise pieparatoiy 
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system became agreeably apparent one 
cuty to the world, or to as much of it 
asreads tiie * Gkusette,* by the announce- 
ment in that organ of government, 
under the title Nth Foot— 'Arthur 
Wellesley Woolley, gentleman- to be 
ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, pro- 
moted.* Veiy flattering, indee(L it 
was to see the youth officially, and in 
a state paper, as his father said, re- 
cognised as a gentleman, and 'in 
trusted with the colours of his regi- 
ment, sir.' It was something to have 
a son a soldier. ' Now, mv dear boy,' 
said Mr WooUey to the hul on tliat 
auspicious day, 'your father wishes 
you joy on your promotion. Go and 
prosper; go where glory calls thee: and 
may you too live to sign yourself Field 
Marshal theDuke of somethinkyet, and 
presents his compliments, etcetera.' 

But I believe I nave now said enough 
of the old gentleman, nor, indeed, 
should I have said even so much, but 
for the purpose of showing the origin 
of the voung one. And that origin 
being thus explained, I need say but 
little of his progress to the time when 
he comes upon my present carpet. 
He doubtless went through all the 
forms fixed by Law and custom for 
getting regularly into a mess. But 
let these be assumed to have been duly 
fulfilled; it would scarcely, I thml^ 
interest a civilian to read of them 
— ^and it is for mere civilians I write 
— while, what is equally to the pur- 
pose, I. Deing a civilian myself, cannot 
justly be expected to know anything 
about them. Then again, as to his 
exact position amons his brother ofii- 
cers, it will be enough to say, that by 
the whole of them he was looked upon 
as being a decided snob^ but not a bad 
fellow after all, especially by those 
amon^ them who had found out that 
he did not mind lending small sums 
of money at times, and that, from 
being rather nervous, he was slow at 
hintmg about repayment Be it said, 
however, that it was not to nervous- 
ness that this was put down, not at 
least after a famous reply of his, which 
made some sensation among his bro- 
ther juniors, and which was aYen in 
the following circumstances. Mr Pea- 
body — Repaid Percy Peabody — a 
smooth-chmned urchin and ensign, hav- 
ing been 'put up to the thing' by others, 
took it upon him one day after dinner 



to ask Arthur WeUesley, in allusion to 
his governor's antecedents, whether or 
not that gentleman could let him have 
a top: 'for I want one,' said he; 'he 
sells them, don't he?' Whereupon to 
him mv hero— 'To be sure ! Tops ? Yes, 
and whips too, for little boys ! ' On 
which there was laughter at the table, 
in which the colonel joined. For Ar- 
thur WeUesley was supposed to have 
spoken in a bellicose way; though the 
real truth was, that noting was far- 
ther from his intention, and that he 
had merely stammered out the first 
words that presented themselves. He 
had made a hit, however, and it served 
him: thus, for instance, shortly after 
he had spoken^ Major Baldwig, a very 
sensible, and m the regiment impor- 
tant personage, took Mm aside, and 
so addressed him: 'Now WooUey. 
never you say a word more^ and I'll 
stand your friend. Capital it was, by 
Jove ! But mind — ^not another word, 
or you wiU spoU it Only look grim.' 
And then, as he lighted his cheroot and 
left his pupU— ' Capital ! ' repeated he 
to himself; ' I have taken a liking to 
fools ever since my poor wife died, for 
I can't help thinking of her.' And 
about the same time, two or three of 
the younger gentlemen having ad- 
journed to Peabody's room — 

'He had you tiiere, Peabody, by 
Jove I' said one. 
'Tops and bottoms, eh?' said another. 
' WeU, I confess ne had the best of 
it,' said Peabodv, good-humouredly, 
for after aU was ne not a boy, like the 
rest of them? 

'But you can have your revenge. 
There was pretty PoUy to-day— now 
don't blushj Peabody; you know you 
are spoony m that quarter.' . 
' See— haw,' said Peabody. 
' It's a case ! ' cried the other. 
' Ha— ha— ha ! ' laughed the rest 
"Pon my word — now reaUy — ^you 
shouldn't' 
'Ha— ha— ha!' 

'What's the odds, so long as you 
are happy ? ' 

' Happy ? Happy go lucky, say I for 
one !' 

' No— no. Dot and carry one ! ' 
'Ha— ha— ha!' 

'WeU — ^never mind — aU one a hun- 
dred years hence. 

'She's aU my fancy painted her, 
isn't she?' 
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' But they've given her to another !' 
'Ha-ha-ha!' 

' How clever you are to-night, Cor- 
riecombe. You have surely been read- 
ing a book ? ' 

Only this one,* returned Corrie- 
combe, producing his betting -book 
from his pocket. 

*And a good one it is. Til swear. 
Let us have a look at it' 

*Let you look at it? I wouldn't 
show it to my own father ! * 

* Ha— ha-ha!' 

*Well, WooUey is a plucky feUow 
too ' 

' Not such a fool as he looks either.' 

But leaving these nice fellows, for 
I must not be seduced into recordmg 
more of their sprightly conversation, 
I return to my hero, it so happened, 
that every one of his brother officers 
had been abroad somewhere or an- 
other in the course of his life. The 
seniors had served in the Peninsula, 
in Flanders, or in India, or had been 
stationed in some one or other of the 
colonies ; while, of the juniors, the 
one who had seen the least of foreign 
countries had passed a summer at 
Boulogne. It was always— 'when I 
was at Malta' — 'when the regiment 
was at .the Rock:' *I remember once 
at a town on the Rhine;' ' at Boulogne 
they do so and so;' *at Brussels they 
don't do this or that' This at last 
forced on Mr Woolley a mortifying 
sense of having seen nothing of the 
world; for, once when he b^an *at 

Clapham * he was put down by a 

general roar, and quizzed unmercifully 
for days after. So he resolved to bear 
his want of foreign travel no longer, 
and to put himsett on a level with the 
rest, by making a 'continental tour.' 
A trip to Paris he thought would quite 
answer his purpose, and having easily 
procured a short leave of absence, on 
a trip to Paris he accordingly went 
There he had passed a fortnight, when, 
on the evening before the day of his 
departure, his eye being caught by the 
words 'Barclay, Perkins, & Co.'s En- 
tire,' engraved on a card hanging in 
a window, he entered the little Eng- 
lish 'coffee,' where he was discovered 
as my curtain rose. Here he had 
found the other two gentlemen whom 
I have presented in the same scene, 
and then and there the conversation 
had fallen upon a duel by which two 



deputies had thought to immortalise 
themselves the day before, and whidiy 
one of them having been killed in it» 
had afforded the general topic of Pari- 
sian conversationiortwenty-four hours. 

Of the said gentlemen thus brought 
into accidental contact with Mr Wool- 
ley, it will be nearly sufficient for me 
to say that they stood in the relation 
to each other of brothers-in-law. Colo- 
nel Bertin. when a very young man, 
had landed at Killala with the troops 
under Humbert, on what occasion that 
general, at the head of some nine hun- 
dred men, came over to help Irish pa- 
triots to annex Ireland to France, but 
failing in his enterprise, was made pri- 
soner with all his men instead. Young 
Bertin, grievously wounded at Ballina- 
muck, owed much to the hospitality of 
the Powers, and the acquaintance then 
begun resulted in his marriage with 
the fair Maria Power some years later, 
when, after having regained his liberty 
at the Peace of Amiens, he once more, 
but this time on a well-fought field of 
Spain, was made prisoner. 

But I have too long kept four 
strangers waiting on the threshold of 
the ' coffee.' Let them enter, talking to 
each other. 'Americans— by all that's 
Yankee!* mutters Mr Power to Ms 
friend. 'Now for a quartet of four 
blessed nasal noses.' Colonel Bertin, 
as is usual with him, contents himself 
with returning an e^ressive smile, by 
which, however, he plainly enough in- 
timates that he quite agrees with his 
brother-in-law in his coiyectures and 
anticipations. Nor are these rash 
ones: if it requires but little power of 
discrimination to recognise your Eng- 
lishmiEui abroad, still less will in ge- 
neral suffice for the rec<^nition of his 
transatlantic cousin. For, even be- 
fore beine betrayed by their speech, a 
certain oressiness and fussiness, and 
more or less swagger alternating with 
more or less restlessness, the combined 
product of an uneasy feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to their exact position in a 
really civilised country, render not 
difficult of detection all but a very 
few of the free and enlightened citi- 
zens who have been raised under the 
widespread wings of the Western 
Ea^le, and stand proudly beneath the 
majestic folds of the Star-spangled 
Banner, whether they come m)m the 
boundless and soul-expanding prairie, 
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or the ennobling jp:«ndeur of Missis- 
Bippi, the Father orW aters— from tran- 
quil savannahs robed in the perfUmed 
beauty of a thousand flowers, or the 
artistic culture and elegant refinement 
of New York or Newer Leens. 

The Americans seated themselves, 
and after asking in vain for several 
compounds with strange names, or- 
dered brandy and water* They then 
for a time kept up a conversation be- 
tween themfielves. I need not record 
it. At last, however, a pause in it oc- 
curred, and then one of them, resting 
his eloow on the table so as to pick 
his teeth comfortably, said to Mr 
Power, after a prolon^ea stare at him, 

* An fiiglishnuuL sur 1 ' 

*No,* returned Mr Power, rather 
shortly. 

* A stranger, sir 1* pursued the other. 
' Yes,* was thd equally short reply. 
'Where from then, sir?' persisted 

the questioner. 

*A wild Irishman, exrV burst out 
the questioned in a voice of thunder. 

The American, after ejaculating 
'Possible!* was silenced. But soon 
recovering himself, and looking partly 
at his toothpick, and partly at his 
victim — 'The gentleman is correspon- 
dent to a paper, p'raps 1 ' said he. 

At this Mr Power started up, erect 
and irate, as if the insinuation were 
too horrible to be borne; and a reply 
of the very fiercest description was al- 
ready on his lips, when, catching the 
eye of Colonel Bertin, he threw nim- 
self back again into his chair, and 
laughed heartily. 'You are right, 
Bertin,* said he; 'I won't put myself 
in a passion, though by the Powers, 
my ancestors, this would be neither 
more nor less than a great deal too 
much from any one else.' 

' Seems to me this stranger is dis- 
posed to be ugly,' began the American. 
Now I like to see folks clever in com- 

Eany, I do; that's a fact,' But some- 
ow he scarcely liked the glance Mr 
Power shot at him; so he stopped 
there suddenly. 

Upon this, one of the others came to 
his aid, and made a diverwon in his fa- 
vour, by attacking Mr WooUey, pro- 
bably becatise his appearance was less 
terrible. 'From the Old Oountry, 
sir ? ' said he. 

'I have that honour,' replied the 
young officer, stiffly. 



' That honour ! ' exclaimed the other. 
* Well now ! But I do reckon, after all, 
it's about ri^t for a feller to take up for 
his countay,whatev^ it maybe. That's 
liberal, sir, I hope. We are a liberal 
people, sir, on our side the Atlantic. 
Pernaps you did not suspicion that we 
were from our side of the Atlantic ] " 

'Aw,* said Mr WooUey; *I dun* 
knaw am sure.' 

' From our side of the Atlantic, sir,' 
repeated the American. 'We have 
been exploring the interior of your 
country. Would you hke to Imow 
now what we think of your country 1' 

'Aw,' said the young officer a^in, 
'of course — thats to say, I don't 
mind.' 

' No, sir,' returned the other, stretch- 
ing forward his neck, and projecting his 
dun unpleasantly— 'no, su-, 1 won't tell 
you. You are too prejudiced. Imkht 
talk some if I Hked; but I refuse. We 
saw your Queen Victoria, sir.' 

'Aw,' said Mr WooUey once more, 
trying to look distant and dignified. 
'Lideed!' 

Here Mr Power, who had been 
watdiing with a sparkling eye the 
progress of events^ drew his chair 
nearer his brother-m-law, and whis- 
pered to him something that made 
the colonel snule, but at tlie same 
time shake his head. The fact was, 
Mr Power meant mischief. 

' Yes, sir. We saw Queen Victoria,' 
continued the American, slowly, to Mr 
WooUey. 'We did not attend any 
le v^ at the Court of St James, but we 
saw her. I am glad to say she is 
a very pretty, genteel young woman. 
We were located in Westminster, not 
far from the Abbey, during her coro- 
nation, sir. But we declined to wit- 
ness that ceremonial, being repubU- 
cans, six, and citizens of a free country. 
If you are acquainted with the insti- 
tuticms of my coimtry, you must know 
that our president has no such expen- 
sive habits as crowns, and sceptres, 
and ceremonials. For we are repubU- 
cans, sir, of the geniwine sort, too, I 
hope.' 

^PubUcans? Aw — you don't say 
so,' drawled Mr WooUey, as the other 
stopped. 

'Ha— hal capital! PubUcans; and 
of the gin-and-wine sort, too ! * eried 
Mr Power, with an explosicm of 
laughter. 
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Now whether or not Mr Woolley 
made his mistake intentionally or no^ 
is a thing which remains unknown to 
me. Ever after^ when the affair was 
alluded to, he simpered and said no* 
thing, leaving it thereby to be under- 
stood that he had spoken with deli- 
berate malice; but I have always been 
inclined to believe him incapable of 
such a thing. However, be that as it 
may, he did not hesitate at the time 
to accept the responsibility of it^ as I 
now proceed to show. 

'loiWicansl* reiterated Mr Power; 
^ *gin-and-wine publicans — that's what 
you meant^ eh 1 Capital ! A decided 
liit!* 

*Why — haw,' said Mr Woolley, 
blushing a little. 

* Stranger!' after a pause, said one 
of the Americans to the young man, 
* I rather opinionate, that if you mean 
to poke that sort of fun at me — ee — ee, 
you made an awful mis-calculation, 
rm about the wrong sort of man for 
that kind of thing. Fm rather used 
to ffive folks fits when they put my 
back up, I am ! * 

*The gentleman did not mean ainr 
offence, I daresay,* interposed Mr 
Power, wickedly. 'He naturally 
thought, from the way you talked of 
various liquors, that you were some- 
thing in that way. If I were to hear 
a man talk like a gin-palace bar of 
blue ruin, cream of the vaUey, Old 
Tom, and so on, I should set him 
down to be a London publican; and 
as you spoke of mint -jalaps, and 
sherry - somethings — shoemakers I 
think — it was natural enough that he 
should take you for American ones. 
So there was no offence, you see, or 
should see.' 

The four friends looked savagely 
about them, and exchanged glances, 
but none of them spoke for a minute 
or two. At last — 
♦ *Ree — ^publicans, sir,' said the one 
who had used the word before. * Ree 
— ^publicans I said. And I was going 
to a&yf that your Queen Victoria is an 
individual for whom I have a most 

everlasting contempt. She is ' 

But I need not record the stupid 
Americanisms which followed. 

*Ha!' exclaimed Mr Power, 'wiU 

Su stand that, sir) You who wear 
er Majesty's uniform) By the 
Powersl if I did ' 



Tm not going to stand it,' said Mr 
WooUey, famtly. And then with a 
desmeraterhand, he flung the contents 
of his glass in the American's visage. 
His aim, however, not being very 
steady, part of the charge went wide, 
and reached the loose cravat of a 
second republican ; upon which — 
*was that meant for me, sir?' said 
he. 

*Put any construction on it you 

E lease ! ' returned Mr Woolley, reck- 
»sly. He probably thought, as his fa- 
ther might nave said, ' in for a penn)r, 
in for a pound.' 

'To be sure!' cried Mr Power. 
'That's weU said. If you will allow 
me, sir, and have no better friend 
here, I shall be most happy to see 
you through this little business. My 
name is Power — ^Dennis Power. And 
as it is usual here to have two seconds. 
Colonel Bertin, I am sure, will be most 
happy to act as your second one — at 
least, if that's not sense or arithmetic 
either, he will be your third^ I mean. 
Never miud what X was tellmg you a 
little ago about not fighting; we can 
argue the point afterwards; if you 
survive, that is. By the Powers—' 
this was in Mr WooUey's ear, on 
which the words 'if you survive' had 
already struck most painfully— 'but 
Tm proud of you^ my boy, and it 
shan't be my fault if we don t conduct 
the affair handsomelv and satisfac- 
torily to a conclusion. 

'Handsomely to a conclusion!' 
thought Arthur Wellesley, with a 
chill at his heart, as there iashed 
across his memory the imdertaker's 
advertisement— Tunerals handsomely 
conducted.' 

Meanwhile, the Americans too had 
been conferring together. At last 
their chief speaker, turning towards 
Mr Woolley, looked very hard at him, 
and spoke as follows: — 

'Yes, sir, this demands blood. 
You needn't go for the least hope of 
a contrairy settlement. I put down 
my foot that you shall give satisfao- 
tory satisfaction. Such an insult as 
liquor hove in your face demands 
blood, I s^. and that's the only way 
to fix it. It s BO go otherwise. I hope 
you haven't got to be informed of as 
much. For when an American curls 
up, he's apt to be wrathy pretty con- 
siderable. It's a fact I tell you it's 
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a fkct, sin and Fm a reliable man, 
rather. Yes, sir.' 

Here the speaker paused, as if to 
see what impression he had made. 

'But, sir,* he then went on, *if you 
are agreeable to make an out-and-out 
regular apology, go ahead. Onlv, 
stranger, it must be a dreadful humble 
one. Else — declarer Tm thoroughly 
waked up, I can tell you 1 So mind 
yourself, for liquor hove in your face 
demands blood, I sav ! ' 

' If it's for an apolocy you are look- 
ing,' said Mr Power, drawing himself 
up and looking quite in his element, 
'1 beg on the pEut of my friend to 
decline anything of the kind. Not, I 
must confess, that I can see exactly 
what shape of ' an apology you would 
or could like, for him inviting you to 
take wine the way he did. I suppose 
both the gentlemen feel aggrieved? 
Well then, the less said the better. 
There is my card in case of accidents, 
but the simplest way will just be to 
meet at the entrance of the Bois de 
Boulogne. We shall be there in a 
carriage, and you had better come in 
another. I shall make a signal to you, 
and then we can follow each other to 
a sweet spot I marked the other day. 
My friend I daresay has never seen 
it but if you don't like it, there are 
plenty more quite convenient, and you 
may please yourselves in that. And 

gray, fix your own time; there is no 
urry, but^ perhaps, I may suggest 
eight o'clock. It will give us an ap- 
petite for breakfast — some of us at 
least' 

* To-morrow morning at eight 
o'clock ! ' exclaimed tne foremost 
American, whose name I may here 
state was Blagge. ' Why now, we shall 
have no time to practise ! ' 

'And the more reason you will have 
to thank me for not giving you the 
chance of being hanged — or at least 
guillotined. I have heard of your 
ways of doing in America, but let me 
tell you, that practising as you call it 
is murder by law here. So it is just 
as well you spoke of it in time. And 
then— that puts me in mind of an- 
other way rm told you have, and 
that we once had in Ireland too, for 
the matter of that, but more's the 
piiy—don't bring a small multitude 
of your friends as spectators. We 
shall expect you to come alone, gentle- 



men, and one coach will just hold the 
four of yoiL so that's lucKy. Then as 
to the tools— if you don't chance to 
have any of your own, you can get 
them at Devisme's; I'll write his ad- 
dress on the back of my card and his 
place will not be shut tor an nour yet 
ristolet is the French for pistoL The 
rest we can arrange on the ground. 
To-morrow — at eight — the entrance on 
the Avenue de Neuilly leading into 
the wood. I may as well pencu that 
too. It will iirevent the possibility of 
a mistake,' he added, with rather a 
significant look. 'And I need scarcely 
remind you,' he resumed, ' that in such 
things punctuality is the first thing 
expected of gentlemen. And now, for 
the time, we have the honour of wish- 
ing you good-evening. Come, gentle- 
men,' said he to Colonel Bertin and 
Mr Woolley, 'let us go.' 

So saying, he took the arm of his 
unhappy victim, and accompanied on 
the other side by the coloneL saw the 
young man to the door of nis hotel 
Friendly counsel, and much of it, he 
gave him by the way, as to his con- 
duct on the morrow; but Mr Woolley 
heard it not; his uioughts, like the 
dying gladiator's, were far away. 
As they reached Meurice's, he gave Mr 
Power his name, a preliminary neither 
had thought of before, but which now 
occurred to that gentleman as an es- 
sential one. And then, with a me- 
chanical salutation on his part, the 
principal and his seconds parted for 
the night ' You had better settle any 
little affair you may think of in case of 
accidents, you know,' said Mr Power, 
carelessly, as he turned away. 

' But tell me — ^what do you really in- 
tend to do with that poor young man 
said the French gentleman to tiie 
Irish, after they had gone a little way. 

* Do with him ? ' returned Mr Power, 
laughing. 'He will see in the morn- 
ing, at least if he does not die of fright* 
before. He is in good hands — ^trust 
me for that Like my countryman, 
poor Oliver (Goldsmith, he's a goose- 
berry fool, and deserves a lesson for 
riding his high horse as he did. The 
silly coxcomb ! with his commissions 
in Her Majesty's service, and his hee- 
haw style I * 

'He is certainly very youna* said 
Colonel Bertin. 'However, T may 
trust to you, I know. But ' 
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*But, tut/ interrupted Mr Power. 

* You may be sure these Unitedstate- 
sians won't favour us with their com- 
pany to-morrow. We shall hear no 
more of them.' 

'Yet they may.' 

*K they do, why then it will be 
time enough to think about it. They 
too shall have a lesson in the art of 
war.' 

* They certainly deserve a lesson for 
such foul language as they used with 
regard to your good Queen,' said the 
colonel, with some warmth. 

^Foul language, d'ye sayl' cried 
his brother-in-law, laughing again. 

* Fish langu^e, I call it— regidar Bil- 
lingsgate ! But that's a joke maybe 
you don't understand, my dear^ and 
it's no great loss, though ye smile as 
if ye did. But come — suppose we go 
and knock the balls about at the 
Cercle for half-an-hour.' 

* Very good,' replied the colonel 
But leaving these two gentlemen to 

amuse themselves, I return to my un- 
fortunate hero. For unfortunate in- 
deed was that hero, and much to 
be pitied. The excitement of the 
quarrel was over; the support he 
had felt in the encouragement of 
his new friend, the Irismnan, was 
gone; as soon as he was alone in his 
room, the full horror of his situation 
came upon him. Not once during that 
long dreadful night did it leave him 
agam for a moment. He was going 
to fight a duel— two duels^ if he were 
not killed in the first. Killed ! Only 
a few hours — only half a day to live ! 
Dead to - morrow morning ! That 
clock on the chimney-piece would go 
on and on, but when it marked nine 
again, or thereabouts, he would be a 
cold stiff corpse, laid out on that bed 
probably, or it inight be on one of the 
olack slabs at the Morgue, as he had 
seen other bodies that very day. Yet, 
perhaps, he should not be killed. He 
had a chance. Only woimded. Where 
then 1 In the calf of the leg, perhaps, 
or in the shoulder — ^merely a trifling 
graze. That would not be much, 
and it would be glorious afterwards. 
But what if it should be in some 
tender place— in the knee-pan, for in- 
stance f Here he passed his hands feel- 
ii^ly over both tuees. What if his 
elbow should be shattered ? What if 
he should receive the ball in his eye ? 



But that last would kill him. He 
would just have time to feel it sauash- 
ing into the sensitive organ, and then 
he would be gone. Yes — ^it was cer- 
tain he should be killed. * Oh, dear, 
dear, that it should come to this! 
moaned Mr WooUey, wringing his 
hands. 

Then he thought of his father — ^his 
poor old father — and how he would 
take up the 'Times' at breakfast — 
fatal duel — near Paris — ^young Eng- 
lish ofl&cer — ^fell dead at the fSst fire 
— ^body conveyed to the Morgue, or 
Meurice's Hotel *0h, my poor dear 
old father,' cried he, 'it will kill him; ^ 
he was always so fond of me, and so 
proud of me too.' Then he thought of 
a certain Lavinia, the daughter of his 
father's old crony, Thompson, with 
her pretty flaxen ringlets, and her 
blue eyes. It would break her heart, 
poor thing. Here was some of her 
nair. Little did she think how mise- 
rable her unhappy Arthur Wellesley 
was. But she would marry somebody 
else, and forget her dead lover. The 
thought was distraction ! Why had 
he not married her, and never gone 
into that horrid regiment ? 

He would run away yet — leave 
Paris that very night— and the army 
as soon as he got to England. Lavinia 
would never know why. Who would 
know ] He could make plenty of ex- 
cuses—he would write a note at once 
to his Irish second, and say, impor- 
tant business — urgent private affairs. 
Was not the saving of his life an im- 
portant business ? 

But no — that was only for a mo- 
ment. What would his brother offi- 
cers say ? Was he not an officer and 
a gentleman 1 Run away ] Never ! 
' rUgo through with it, I will 1 ' said 
Mr Woolley, desperately. 

He must write some letters. One 
to his father, one to Lavinia. 'But 
how I wish I nad never gone near that 
horrid caf^never come to Paris at 
all — ^never gone into the army — ^never 
been bom, in short!' groaned he, 
bitterly. 

The letters — one to his colonel also? 
No — confoimd the colonel and all the 
mess. Thev would hear of it soon 
enough, and plenty about it 'Poor 
Woofley!' they would say. 'died to 
uphold the dignity of his Queen and 
country, like a gaUant officer and a 
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gentleman.' That ironld certainly be 
something. And yei--aB if the dig- 
nity of his Queen and country would 
have suffered much though he had let 
tiie Americans alone. But no again 
— ^he had done quite right— could not 
have done otherwise— would do the 
same again. 

He would write the two letters. He 
did so. Thev were really touching 
epistles; for the words came firom the 
heart, and were simple, consequently, 
and natural Old W oollw never for- 
got them while he hved; Lavinia, who 
still lives, remembers them yet. 

This done, he thought he would 
kneel down and say a urayer. But 
something seemed to tell him it would 
be a mockenr. *No— no,' said he, 
*it's horrid, but I can't— I couldn't 
say a raraiyer, even if I remenibered 
one.' Me paced up and dowii the 
floor instead; then ne flung himself 
on the bed; then rose and sat in an 
arm-chair: then started to his feet, 
and paced the floor again. And so 
the night passed— slowly, and much 
of it in darkness; for his candles had 
burned down berore half of the hor- 
rible time was over. 

At seven o'clock exactly Mr Power 
entered the room. *A11 right my 
boy!' cried he. 'Glad to find you 
ready. Gk)od-moming. Bless me! 
how — ^how well you look. Let me re- 
commend a glass of brandy.' 

* No, thank you, sir,' said Mr Wool- 
ley; * no Dutcn courage, if you please. 
I shall take nothing.' 

* Quite ridbt, my dear fellow,' re- 
tamed Mr l^ower. ' I admire your 
principle. Really— weU— never mind 
—yes, yes.' 

The fact was, and it was the cause 
of these latter disjointed exclamations, 
that, notwithstanding what he said, 
Mr Power was shocked at the poor 
lad's appearance. Mr Woolley's eyes 
were red and swollen, for he had wept 
a good deal during the ni^ht; there 
was a nervous twitching m his lip; 
he was as pale as death, and had al- 
together a naggard look most painful 
to see. He was now calm, however, 
and his voice was tolerably steady; he 
had attended carefully to his toilet, 
and had left nothing to be done after 
Mr Power's arrival 

•Mr Power,' said the poor fellow- 
he had never for a moment doubted 



the sincerity of his second's zeal on 
his behalf—' I am very much obliged 
to you. It is very kind of you to act 
thus. I don't know what I should 
have done without you. I am a&aid 
mv eyes are a little red, for I confess 
I nave been— been crying. But I am 
not ashamed of ii^ sir; I am but a 
young man, and this is a new sort of 
thing to me, you know. You will ex- 
cuse my weakness, I hope: you may 
depend upon it, I shall show none on 
the ground. It is all over already — 
indeed it is. I shan't make you blush 
for me. There are two letters in this 
pocket-book^ in case I fall: pray send 
them to theur addresses; you need not 
pay the postage. I believe there is 
nothing more. Perhaps we had better 
be &>msL Where is tne colonel 1 * 

* In ime carriage, my dear,' answered 
Mr Power. *Yes— let us go. Shake 
hands — ^you're a fine fellow, sir — a 
very fine fellow, ^ow the way, if 
you please. You're a fine fellow, I 
say— shake hands.' 

A melancholy smile played over Mr 
Woolley's features as he took the 
offered hand, and said, * Thank you: 
it is veiy kind of you to encourage me. 

*Now, as I live,' muttered Mr 
Power, as he followed his principal 
down-stairs, *that poor boy has pluck 
enough, affcer all ! He is no more a 
Bob Acres, than I am a Sir Diciuh 
O'Trigger, I hope. Poor fellow— he 
deserves all the more credit for his 
courage, that it is not natural to him. 
What s to be done if they come 1 I 
never meant him to fight; no, I didn't 
However, it's of no use to tell him 
that now; he must have all the credit 
of it, and he shall' 

They drove away from the hotel 
Colonel Bertin, cabn and kind, made 
a few observations to distraict Mr 
Woolley's attention. The Irish gen- 
tleman sat abstractedly in his comer, 
stiU muttering to himself They 
passed the Barrier, and just as thev 
did, Mr Power suddenly exclaimed, 
*I nave it!' But whs^ it was he 
ha<L the other two did not inquire, and 
he did not then explain. They reached 
the entrance to the Bois de ^ulogna 
* Nobedy h«re yet,' said Mr Power to 
himselfl * Perhaps they won't comoi 
after all' 

They waited a quarter-of-an-heur-- 
half an-hour— a few minutes more— 
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itiui i^etL Mr Power said, 'This will 
do; they have had plen^ of grace. 
Colonel, I believe we may retire. 
Don't be ashamed of looking pleased, 
Bay boy.' This, of course, was to Mr 
WooUey. 'You are a fine fellow--« 
brave fellow, I tell you, and I will 
bear witness to it in any court. It's 
not your fault we have come here for 
notmng. ' Then putting his head out 
of the window, 'Oocher,' cried he, 
la maison— c'est k dire, au Cafe de 
Paris; for a fiunous breakfast to the 
fork we shall have. Oh, murder and 
by the Powers, here they are at last, 
after aU!' 

Without appearmgtonotice the pain- 
ful thrill of disappointed hqpe which 
was expressed — out for an instant 
only — on the countenance of his joxms 
friend, Mr Power made the appointed 
signal to the Americans, and directed 
the coachman to proceed along one of 
the avenues in the wood. The vehicle 
moved on, followed by that of the 
other partv. After a snort drive, Mr 
Power puUed the check-string : he and 
his companions alighted: he drew out 
his watch, and accompanied by the 
colonel, went up to the Americans, as 
they too ali^ted. * I beg to observe, 
gentlemen,' said he, raising his hat 
with stiff politeness, 'that you are 
considerably more thasi half-an-hour 
behind time. They are all half drunk, 
I do beheve,' added he to himself, 
with a feeling of sreat disgust. 

And certainly there was some foun- 
dation for his mental remark, seeine 
that both Mr Franklin Bla^e and 
his friend, whose name by me w&j 
was Jefferson Curwen, as well m mx 
Franklin Blagge's second, and Mr 
Jefferson Curwen's second, nad loaded 
themselves overnight, and then primed 
themselves in the morning, witn alco- 
holic mixtures of some kind and name 
or other — if, indeed, these prelimi- 
naries, which they probably thought 
indispensable previous to such an 
affair as they had on hand, had not 
been continuously attended to. For 
both the gentlemen named still wore 
the shirts stained by Mr Wooltey's 
libation, and the whole four had the 
disordered look of men who had not 
made even so much change in their 
personal appearance as may be effected 
with a little water and a brush. 

'You're an outright Britisher, to be 



so down on tiie nail as to time !' re- 
torted one of them. ' Besides, all the 
clocks here's different.' 

' That would have been an excellent 
reason for coming to the ground half- 
an-hour too soon/ replied Mr Power, 
quietly. 'Your commg so late is apt 
to maKe one think you hoped we mignt 
be gone.' 

'Well, now — ^we're here now, ain't 
we 1 ' said Mr Curwen. 

'You don't go for to say we were 
afraid, do you f That would be pilmg 
it up rather too high!' added Mx 
Blaoge. 

The truth, however, was, that Mr 
Power had really not been very far 
wrong in the estimate he had formed 
of these Occidentals. The seconds 
were bold enough, but Mr Bla^e was 
actually as uncomfortable as a moral 
coward could be in such circumstances; 
md as to Mr Curwen, though, as he 
said, he was there, he would have 
been infinitely better pleased to have 
been on the other side of the Atlantic 
at the mcmient. Had either been 
alone when the quarrel of the pre- 
vious ni^t took place, he would in 
all probability have preferred to be 
returned as 'missing' that fine morn- 
ing, to running the chance of being 
gazetted among the 'killed or wound- 
ed;' but each feared what the other 
and the seconds might say 'to home,' 
and so with the help already hinted 
at, had screwed up his courage to the 
pot-valiant and desperation point 
The seconds, on the contrary, were de- 
lighted, as seconds upon such occa- 
sions often are; and m this case, to 
have been engaged in an 'affair of 
honoTur' with an English officer, se- 
conded by a French officer and an 
Irish g^tleman, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, near Paris in Europe, woul^ be 
such a thing to talk of on their return ! 

AU this was taken in almost at a 
glance by the keen eye of Mr Power; 
so that, after saying, for form's sake, 
as he waved his ham in the direction 
of Mr Woolley, 'My friend does not 
consider it necessary for him to take 
any psrt in our little preparatory ar- 
rangements,' he made no remark as to 
what he thought the indecent partici*^ 
^paMon in them of the two oth^ prin- 
cipais; in fact, he prefezred for his 
purpose that thev should be present. 
G entlemen,' said he, after a moment, 
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as he took out his snuff-box, and 
gently tapped it, *we shall first ar- 
range about the ground and the plac- 
ing of our men, if you please. The 
weapons we can see to afterwards. 
Now as to the ground — we being the 
insulted party ^ 

*Now, whip me if you are !' cried 
Mr Blagge. 'He pitched a glass of 
liquor m my face, he did, didir t he 1 ' 
And in mine, he did, didn't he?' 
put in Mr Ourwen. 

' Yes, he did, didn't he? ' chimed in 
the seconds. Yes, he did, didn't he ? ' 

'Just so,' returned Mr Power, 'being 
insulted by you. Do you suppose he 
threw away a glass'of good St Julien 
for nothing ? It is certainly not one 
of the rarest French wines, but ' 

'Oh — ^no humbug!' interrupted Mr 
Blade's second. 

'Your language is somewhat un- 
usual, sir,' returned Mr Power, paus- 
ing in the act of Ojpening his snim-box, 
and looking at his man fixedly. 'If 
you have any exception to take to my 
conduct, I snail be ready to hear it — 
most hapKT te hear it— as soon as this 

E resent aMur is off our hands. That, 
owever, I apprehend, it will be as well 
to settle in the first place; but then I 
shall be at your service entirely, and 
as the day is young yet, we have plenty 
of time before us — plenty of time.' 

This was utterea impressivelv and 
significantly enough, nor did it fail of 
its effect For, 'I beg your pardon, 
general,' stanmiered Mr Blagge's se- 
cond, in an imeasy tone: 'I'm sure I 
didn^' 

M. Bertin being addressed as 'colo- 
nel,' it seemed to the American that 
the other must be a general at least 

' Very good,' said Mr Power. * Pro- 
bably I was mistaken. If so, I am 
Sony for it' 

Here Colonel Bertin, in the effort 
necessary to control a smile, took ra- 
ther a grim expression of countenance, 
and chanced to turn it upon the other 
second. 'I beg your pardon,' cried 
that gentleman, hastily: 'I said no- 
thing!' The colonel had then to 
turn his head away altegether from 
the group, and to pret^d to mow 
daisies with his cane. 

'That being premised and settled 
then,' resumed Mr Power, 'we come 
to tiie manner of proceeding. And as 
that clearly lies in our choice, this is 



what we propose:— This gentleman, as 
the party chiefly a^ieved' — he had 
already forgotten the position just 
taken oy hini, but with the exception 
of the colonel, who, of course said 
nothing, the others failed to notice 
the slip — 'this gentleman, Mr Blagge 
I believe, who stood nearest my friend, 
and had the lion's share of his wine 
— ^shall stand nearest to him here also. 
We shall say eight paces, if you like. 
I was sure that would please you,* 
added he, blandly, as Mr Bla^e 
winced palpably at the proposal 
' But, for you, sir,' he continued, ad- 
dressing Mr Ourwen, 'I hope twelve 
paces will be near enough. So far, so 
good.' He addressed the principals 
directly, the seconds, after what nad 
passed, not being at all so forward as 
at first. 

' So for, so good. Thus you will all 
three be as nearly as possible in a 
straidit line — ^Mr Ourwen in the rear, 
Mr Blagge in the middle, and my 
friend facmg them. We shall proceed 
to step the ground, if you please.' 

Here the colonel was seized with a 
sudden fit of coughing, which com- 
pelled him to retire a pace or two. and 
lean against a tree. As for the Ame- 
ricans, they steod gaping in amaze. 
' Why, what do you mean ? ' asked one 
of them at last. 

'A straight line is the shortest be- 
tween three points, as they say at 
Trinity,' replied Mr Power, sententi- 
ous^. 

'You don't mean that he is te fight 
m both at once?' exclaimed Mr 

^^^s, but I do though ! The insult 
was offered to both at once — the satis- 
faction shall be in the duplicate ratio 
— according to the lex talionis,' re- 
joined Mr rower. ' Maybe that won't 
just bother them!' he added to himself. 

* Fight us both at once ! ' cried Mr 
Ourwen, echoing his friend. 

' Oh yes,' said Mr Power; ' we don't 
mind tne odds; we waive all that' 

'And stand all in one Hue!' ex- 
claimed Mr Blagge. 

'Why— not exactly,' returned the 
Irish gentleman; 'he must see you 
both, of course, and you must both see 
him; so a dead cover would not do. 
But you will be as nearly in one line 
as possible, so as not te divide his at- 
tention too much.' 
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'Never heard of such a thing!' said 
Mr Blagge, uncomfortably. 'Why, I 
might be snot by my firiend here !' 

\[ shall shoot down Mr Blagge!' 
cried Mr Ourwen, corroboratively. 

' You had better not, sir,' returned 
Mr Power. 'That, however, is your 
affair — and his.' 

'But your friend may shoot them 
both !' put in one of the seconds. 

'And what else did he come here 
for, my dear sir?' asked Mr Power, 
pleasantly. 'He can scarcely lodge 
the same bullet in both of them— 
no, not with the very best shooting. 
Your friends may safely depend upon 
receiving only one apiece.' 

'No, by Jupiter!' exclaimed Mr 
Blagge; 'out he may lodge both bullets 
in one of ua' 

'That again will be his fault, not 
yours,' answered Mr Power. ' But it 
IS true, after all,* continued he, reflec- 
tively, 'and I don't say but that, if he 
did, a jury might be justified in bring- 
ing in a verdict of manslaughter. £i 
which case, I and my friend Bertin 
here would, of course, very likely be 
found guilty too. But we will risk it 
— ^we will risk it' 

Here Colonel Bertin, who had re- 

i'oined the party, had to leave it again; 
le could stand it no longer, and had to 
take Mr Woolley's arm to steady him- 
self. When a habitually grave man 
becomes a victim to laughter, it is no 
joke to him. But not a muscle of Mr 
Power's countenance changed, ludi- 
crous as was the perplexity painted on 
the four long visages before him. 

'We don't fix things that way in 
America, sir,' remarked one of the 
party at last. 

'Nol' said Mr Power. 'You sur- 
prise me! But you will observe that 
we are not in America here.' 

This once more posed the others. 
It might, for all they knew, be the 
European fashion to fight duels in the 
rectilineal style; one of them remem- 
bered to have read somewhere of a 
triangular duel; and if the one, why 
not the other? It would make them 
feel 'very mean' if they should be 
convicted of ignorance as to European 
usages on such a point. 'We shall 
consider your proposal, sir,' said one 
of them, after they nad looked vacantly 
at each other for a little; and they 
turned away to confer. 



' Very good, but be quick about it; 
we have lost half-an-hour already, you 
know,* said Mr Power, carelessly, as he 
joinedhistwofriends. Then — 'Bertin.' 
whispered he savagely to the colonel, 
'if you let one of these fellows see so 
much as the hind-leg of a laugh, 
I'll never forgive you. As to you, 
my young friend, remember you have 
placed yourself in our hands; so don't 
pretend to have a word to say for 
yourself. I shall explain everything 
afterwards: you may be sure that 
your honour is as safe as if it were 
my own. But I must go back to my 
monsters.' 

So back he went, and the negotia- 
tion was resumed. I shall not further 
give the details of it. Suffice it to say, 
that Mr Powergradually brought down 
the hostile party to their true level 
They began to hint at an apology. 
He dectoed himself ready to treat 
Mutual apolodes were to be ex- 
changed; tnat Dy Messrs Blagge and 
Curwen to precede a^ made cm the 
part of Mr WooUey : 'We go, of course, 
m the order of time,' said Mr Power 
on this point. Finally, they should 
adjourn to the nearest cafe for the 
purpose of drawing up the instru- 
ments. 

This was done, and Mr Blagge's 
second wrote as follows, to Mr Power's 
dictation: — 

' Mr Franklin Blagge and Mr Jeffer- 
son Curwen express their extreme re- 
gret for the unjustifiable language used 
by them on the evening of 4th July, 
in presence of Mr Arthur Wellesley 
Woolley, and hereby apologise, in the 
fullest sense of the term, tor the ex- 
pressions which called for a reproof 
on the part of that gentleman.' 

This being duly signed, Mr Power 
wrote under it the counter-apology in 
these terms: — 

'Colonel Bertin and Mr Dennis 
Pbwer, on the part of Mr Woolley, 
accept the above apology as sufficient, 
and express for him his regret that he 
should have been compelled to act as 
he did.' 

And with this the Americans at 
last contented themselves. At last, I 
say, for they certainly did raise some 
objections to Mr Woolley's apolo^, 
on the ground of its not being sim- 
ciently Explicit,* as they said. But — 
'Very well, said MrPower, when they 
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thus demurred. * I suppose you want 
to exhibit the document, ana in that 
case I am quite ready to insert in it a 
reference to your haymg had the wine.* 
Upon which they thou^t it might be as 
well not to insist. They, were not, in- 
dc^ quite clear that they had got 
hanosomely out of the scrape, but 
their intellects being somewhat obfus- 
cated, and one of the seconds having 
actuallv fallen asleep with his head on 
a marble table, whore, probably to 
cool it, he had laid it down, the mat- 
ter was finally arranged as abova 
Copies of tiie apologies' were made 
ana exchanged, and then, decHmnff 
their request *to liquor over it,' and 
with a dignified bow to the precious 
fraternity, Mr Power took Mr Wool- 
ley's arm, and accompanied 1^ the 
colonel, who was now grave and calm 
as usual, left the sc^e of his success- 
ful diplomacy. 

An hour later the breakfast of the 
three gentlemen, at the Oaf^ de Paris, 
became a half-accom^hed fEtet And 
then thus spoke Mr Dennis Power — 

'Well, Mjt WooUey, if your leave is 
nearly expired, and you must go to- 
day, why then you must, I sup^pose. 
I am very glad we met, because, if we 
had not, these Americans might have 
bothered yoiL As to what you were 
•MiyiDg Jio^ about the way I bo- 
thered them, be easy on that score, 
my boy. Duelling is a relic of diivahy, 
and wager by battle, and all that sort 
of middle-age nonsense, nothing of 
which they ever had in America. They 
have therefore no right whatever to 
shoot each otiier across the Atlantic: it 
is not in their institutions, as they call 
them Itisnotintheirmannerseither. 
Pretty stories of American duelling I 
haveheardof,tobesure! As a country- 
man of mine once said—" jFight tiiem ! 
Fd sooner go to my grave without a 
fight!" Duelling is a thing only for 
gentlemen, you see. So you need 
never have any scruples as to declining 
to meet an American. And as for 
this affair, if you are ever asked about 
it, just say that Colonel Bertin and 
Dennis Power it was that did the 
needful for you.' Here the colonel 
smiled, but Mr Power heeded him not, 
and went on — * I hope to see you some 
day at my place in Ireland; you have 
the address and an invitation, and tiie 
next thing must be a welcome. No 



thanks, my dear boy, only don't for- 
get. And as to Americans, I don't, of 
course, mean but t^at th^ are gen- 
tlemen in America. Odd as you may 
think it, there certainly are— just as 
th«« are no gentlemen in Ireland ' 

*No centlemen in Ireland!' inter- 
rupted Mr WooUey, laughing— he was 
in great spirits now — ^while the colo- 
nel noddea appovingly, as who should 
say, 'You had him mere!' 

*0h murder!' cried Mr Power, 'this 
will never do ! You are getting clever 
on our hands now! Wlmt I mean, of 
course, is, that there are Americans 
who are as little Americans as I am, 
I hope, just as, in Ireland, there are 
gentlemen who are no gentlemen. But 
now, after all, I come back to what I 
was saying last night — never in any 
case fi^t a duel unless you must en- 
tirely. And by the way— just one 
little morsel of advice. Don't speak 
of this affair to jom brother officers, 
either at mess or privately. I shall 
take care they hear of it^ and you wiU 
get credit for modesty: it's a vice Tm 
not given to myself but I can appre- 
ciate it in others, for all that. And 
when they do come to speak of it, just 
hum and haw in your best style, and 
refer them to me for particula^; say- 
in^as little as you can about it your- 

liiis advice was kindly meant: it 
proceeded from a fear that Mr Wool- 
ley might be tempted to make too 
much a( his adv^ture. I may add 
here, that Mr WooUey folbwed it, and 
that Mr Power k^t ms word. * Wool- 
ley,' said Major Baldwig one day with- 
in the month, and in presence of the 
whole messj 'you never informed us 
of that affair of yours in Paris— why 
didn't you teU us that, instead of talk- 
ing nonsense about the pergormd of ihe 
French army, and the dansemes of the 
opera, neitiier of which subjects you 
can be expected, at your age, to know 
much about? Why. I have a letter 
to-day from my old mend Burke, ctm- 
gratulatinff me on having such a fine 
young fellow with me as you ara 
Think of that, sir!' 

Mr WooUey, on this, blushed and 
bowed. 

'Why, he says.' continued the ma- 
jon 'that he had just heard from an 
dd chum of his, a Mr Dennis Power — 
and a better judge, he adds, could not 
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be—that when you were in Paris, you . 
covered yourself with immortal glory, 
as the French say, bv totally defeating 
no fewer than four Yankee-Doodles — 
ehr 

Here all eyes were turned in curious 
inquiry on Mr Woolley. 

He says,' the major went cm, ' that 
the way you resented some imperti- 
nence relative to Her Majesty and 
this country was perfect— speaks of a 
written kpcdogy you extorted from 
them, and so forth. You are a regular 
fire-eater, it seems. Icongratulate you, 
Mr Woolley; sincerely, sir; it was very 
well done of you. Only you should 
have told us of it, you Imow.' 

'Aw,' said Mr WooUey, remember- 
ing his Irish friend's advice, *it's no 
use talking about these things. I be- 
lieve — aw — I did what was right — all 
according to Cooker, I dessay. But — 
aw— a bagatelle— not worth speaking 
of 

And, after that, Mr Woolley was 
much respected by his comrades dur- 
ing the short time he remained in the 
regiment — the ekort time; for my 
hero soon afterwards left the army. 
When his father read the affecting let- 
ter above mentioned— Arthur Welles- 
ley had preserved it, and he put it 
into the old gentleman's hands oa his 
return home, as a proof that he had re- 
membered him in what might have 
been l^e last hours of his mortal career 
— a sickming feeling came over the re- 
tired gimeraSk-mAker : he thought how 
his <my son might have been brought, 
a bleeding corpse, to his door at Clap- 
ham: he thought how likely it was 
that such a thing might yet happen — 
if, for instance, the regiment were 
ordered to India, and there were ai^ 
fighting there. So he besought his 
son to give up his military pros9)ects: 
*My brave boy,' said he, there is no 
hope of rapid iHX)motion in time of 
peace. You may never get to be so 



hifih up as a general, let alone a 
field-roarehal. xou Jiave done your 
duty in the way you were called upon- 
as I did before you, and no man can 
do more. So you have done enough. 
Do not let your zeal impel you to re- 
sist my entreaties. I implore you to 
send in your resignation to the com- 
manderTm-rchief immediately.' 

This step, or one equally to the pur- 
pose, Arthur Wellesley, after a little 
haw-hawing, consented to take; the 
more readi^ that he was so anxious 
to espouse the fair Lavinia, whose 
father had vowed a vow that espoused 
she should never be by any member of 
a marching regiment So Mr Woolley 
bade farewell to the gallant Nth, and 
was married, and has lived happily 
ever since. 

Old Mr Woolley is dead, having 
lived to a good old age: his last worcG 
were, 'Up Guards and at them.' His 
son sold the Clapham 'willa' very ad- 
vantageously, and with the proceeds, 
and i£e rest of his father's fortune, 
and the large portion of his wife^bought 
an estate and a mansion. Thence, 
regularly once a-year, he makes a tour; 
the extreme points of it being Clew 
Bay and theBois de Boulogne; in the 
neighbourhood of which, respectively, 
he and his wife and his children were 
ever warmly received by his former 
'witnesses,' while these still survived, 
and by other Powers and Bertins for 
their sake since. Having grown portly, 
he makes an excellent county magis- 
trate, and, indeed, is deservedly looked 

E to by his brethren on the bench. 
) is exceedingly hospitable^ especially 
to all the (^cers stationed m the gar- 
nam town near him. He often pre- 
faces a remark with the words, 'When 
I was in the Nth,' and he has a 
favourite story, which, as soon as he 
left the army, he began to tell fre- 
quently. It is about a duel he did 
not fight 
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I WAS sitting in my counting-room a 
few days since, in an amiable frame of 
mind, thinking of that butter which I 
had sold to a manufacturer to grease 
the wheels of his manufactory, and 
wondering whether its strength in- 
creased the power of the machinery, 
when Podgers, of Qawk & Podgers, 
Battery Street, dropped in. 
. *Butterfield,* said he, 'don't you 
want to go to a ball?* 

A vision of Mrs Butterfield resplen- 
dent in her new dress, which, though 
of late importation, she calls *more 
antique,^ passed before my mind. I 
thought of the balance at Doolittle'sL 
and in my usual prompt and decided 
manner replied, 'Well, I don't know.' 

'It's a complimentary ball,' said 
Podgers, * given for the benefit of the 
officers of the army and navy, and 
comes oflf at Madame Pike's on Fri- 
day.' (The name is Pique, and is 
pronounced Pi-quee. but Podgers don't 
understand PrencL) 

Now I always liked the officers, poor 
fellows; they looked so prettily in 
their brass-mounted clothes, and walk 
around with such a melancholy air, as 
though they were wondering how tney 
managed to support existence on their 
lay and allowances— and how the 
euce they do puzzles me. So, after a 
few words more with Podgers, we 
started off to purchase the necessary 
pasteboard. I suppose it was because 
the ball was a national affair that we 
went to the United States Mmt for 
that purpose. Here we were intro- 
duced to a singularly handsome young 
fellow, who gazed rather dubiously on 
Podgers and myself, when we preferred 
our request. 

* The ball is to be very select,' said 
he. 

Ah ! ' replied I, * that's exactly the 
reason we wish to patronise it.' 

The young gentleman could not 
withstand the smile with which these 
words were accompanied. 

* What name % ' said he. 
•Butterfield,' I repKed. 

' Flour and Pork, said he, with a 
kindly expression. 
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* Corner of Battery and Front,' I an- 
swered, and the thine was done. 

Podgers got his ticket also, and we 
left the Mint arm-in-arm. wondering 
if the lovely design for a nead on the 
new three-QoUar piece was intended 
for a likeness of the U. S. Treasurer, 
of whose agreeable countenance we 
caught a glance as we retired. Mrs 
Butterfield was delighted; so was Aus- 
tin, I fancy; he sent me a note a day 
or two after, very prettily conceived, 
with Honiton, Valenciennes, point- 
edging, and other hard words in it, 
which must have given him great gra- 
tification to compose. I purchased of 
Keys(not that Keys, but the other firm) 
a new blue dress-coat with brazen but- 
tons, military, you know: a pair of 
cinnamon-coloured leg-scaobards, and 
a very tasty thing in the way of a vest, 
garnet-coloured velvet withgreenplush 
cross-bars, in which I fancied I should 
create something of a sensation. I 
also dropped in at Tucker's, and seeing 
a pretty breastpin in the form of a 
figure 2, which he said was a tasteful 
conceit for married men, showing that 
there were two in the family, I bought 
that also, and hereby acknowledge that 
it has given me great satisfaction. 
Friday evening at last arrived. Pod- 
gers was to come for us in a carriage 
at eight o'clock, and we commenced 
dressmg at three, immediately after 
dinner. My friends have sometimes 
flattered me by remarking somethii^ 
in my air and personal appearance re- 
sembling the late eloquent Daniel 
Webster (formerly Secretary of State 
under Tyler's administration.) After 
dressing, and goingthrough the opera- 
tion which Mrs Butterfield unplea- 
santly terms prinking, I walked into 
the room of our next neighbour (we 
board at the comer of Stockton and 
Powell) under the pretence of borrow- 
ing a candla He was sitting by the 
fire smoking a cigar, and rea(&ng Ten- 
nyson's Poems, which I ts^e this op- 
portunity of declaring are the silliest 
trash I ever had the misfortune to get 
hold of. 

'Mr Bnimmell,' said I, complacently. 
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*do yon think I look at all like the 
great Danielf 

Bnimmell gazed on me with evident 
admiration. *Yes,' he replied, *but 
you are not near as heavy as he was.' 

No,' said I; * why, Daniel Webster 
was not a very large man.' 

*0h[* rephed he, *I thought you 
alluded to Daniel Lambert' 

This was a damper. 

We worked for three mortal hours 
^ttin^ilittleAmos[to sleep. That child 
IS two years of age, possesses a wako- 
fulness of disposition perfectly asto- 
nishingin one so young, andhas a pleas- 
ing peculiarity of howling terrifically 
in the night at intervals of about 
twenty-five minutes. Paregoric and 
taffy were too much for him this time, 
however; he succumbed at last, and 
dropped peacefully to repose at half- 
past seven, to a second. At eight, 
Fodgers and the carriage arrived. Mrs 
Podgers came up to Mxs Butterfield's 
room to show herself. She was taste- 
Mly and magnificently attired. She 
wore a white crape illusion with eigh- 
teen flounces, over a profusely embroi- 
dered tulle skirt, looped up on the one 
side with a bouquet of Swiss merin- 
gues. Her boddice was of sea-green 
tabinet, with an elegant pin-cushion 
of orange-coloured moire antique over 
the bertha. Her head-dress was com- 
posed of cut-velvet cabbage-leaves, 
with turnip au naturely and a small- 
boned turkey secured by a golden wire, 
'A la Tnaitre hotel,* crowned the 
structure. Podgers gazed upon her 
with complacent and pardonable pride. 
We descended to tne carriage, but 
finding it impossible f or aJl us to 
ride within, Mrs Podgers stood up on 
the seat with the driver, Mrs R and I 
got inside, and Podgers walked. [By 
the way, on this account, he subse- 
quently, in an unjustifiable manner, 
objected to paying his proportion of 
the expenses of transportation, as had 
been agreed upon between us.] On 
arriving at Mrs Pique's, I regret to 
Say, an unpleasant altercation took 
place between myself and our driver, 
on the subject of the fare. I was fin- 
ally compelled to close the discussion 
by disbursing ten dollars, which that 
disagreeable individual unnecessarily 
remarked. *was only about a doUai 
a-hundred after alL' On entering the 
hallf which was brilliantly Uluminated, 



we were struck with its size and ela- 
borate ornaments, and also with the 
unpleasant fact that nobody was there. 
The fact is, we had arrived a lit- 
tle too early. However, we amused 
ourselves walking about, and Podgers 
got into the supper-room, where he 
broke a sugar-cmcken ofif the top of a 
large cake, to carry home to his little 
Aima Maria, and being detected there- 
in, was summarily ejected, and had the 
chicken taken &om him, at which Mrs 
B. and I secretly reioiced. At ten 
o'clock, the company began to arrive, 
and inhalf-an-hour, the large hall was 
crowded with the beauty, fashion, and 
extravagance of the city. It really 
brought tears of delight to my eyes 
to see the number of lovely women 
that San Francisco can produce, and 
to think what immense sums of money 
their beautiful dresses must cost their 
husbands and fathers. Sets of quad- 
rilles were formed, then followed the 
fancy dances, polkas, redowas, and 
that funny dance where the gentleman 
grabs the lady about the waist with one 
hand, and pumps her arm up and down 
with the other, while hopping violently 
from side to side, after the maimer of 
that early and estimable Christian, 
St Vitus. I cannot pretend to enu- 
merate the ladies whose charms pui;i- 
cutely impressed me. Moreover, if I 
could, it would be of little service to 
the public, for it is in the fashion to 
do this sort of thing by initials, and 
who would recognise the lovely Mrs 
A., with her ugly daughter, in white 
cottenet, and magnificent Mrs the 
cynosure of all eyes, in a peignoir of 
three-ply carpeting, with a corsage de 
gunny-bag and a point applique robe 
de nuity or the sweet Misses C. in ela- 
borate Swiss ginghams, with gimp 
cord and tassels, and a fimtdl de ca- 
briolet. Suffice it to say that the love- 
liest girls of San Francisco were there, 
and the belle of the evening was un- 
questionably Miss , though many 

preferred the mature charms of the ra- 
diant Mrs , One lady, I observed, 

whose dress, thoiigh no great judge of 
dry-goods^ I shouldimagine to have cost 
in the neighbourhood of fifty barrels 
of mess-pork. Everythi^ went off 
admirably. Wobbles, of Wobbles & 
Strycum, who was present with his 
daughter, a young lady of nine years, 
with a violent propensity to long curls, 
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dreesed in crimson silk with orange- 
coloured pantalets; Wobbles, who has 
a very pretty way of saying poetical 
things, said, with great originahty, that 
*soft eyes spoke love to eyes that spoke 
ajgain, and all went merry as the mar- 
riage-bell,' and I agreed with him. 

The officers were all there, more- 
over, radiant in brass coats and blue 
buttons—I mean blue buttons and 
brass coats — and looking divinely. 
One of them accidenUlly trod on my 
toe, but, before I could utter the excla- 
mation of ansuish that I was about to 
give vent to, he said so sweetly, * Don't 
apologise,' that the pain left me in a 
moment The officers of the Vin- 
cennes, though sufficiently handsome, 
are not tall men. This, Podgers ro- 
marked, was a dispensation of divine 
Providence, as the Vincennes is only 
four feet six between decks, and they 
would be constantly bumping their 
heads if they were taller. 

At two o'clock we sat down to sup- 
per. Magnificent indeed — turkeys, 
chickens, salads, champaign — every- 
bodygoboling andguzzlmg everything; 
presenting to my mind a mr finer spec- 
tacle than the vaunted Falls of Nia- 
gara, which I think have been much 
overrated. 

Podgers, who is always doing some- 
thing unpleasant, emptied a plate of 
oyster-soup on my head, merely say- 
ing, ' Beg pardon, ButteAeld,' in con- 
sequence of which I found a large 
stewed oyster in my right whisker on 
returning to the ball-room, and was 
made exceedingly uncomfortable dur- 
ingthe rest of the morning. 

The ball was delightful I heard 



the Consul of New Zealand say it was 
ravissant^ and though with but a dim 
idea of his meaning, I am sure it was. 
We returned home at half-past three 
A.M. The street around our residence 
was lighted up as if -fbr a celebration; 
people stood around the door-steps, 
and an old gentleman with a watch- 
man's rattle in his hand, both slightly 
spjrung, was leaning out of an upper 
window at No. 3 below. A loud shout 
hailed us as we approached, but high 
above that shout, loud above the whirr 
of the rattle, shrill above the rolling of 
our carriage, sounded an alarum that 
we recognised but too well It was 
the voice of our little. Amos. The 
dear child had woke iip the whole 
street, and it is a marvel that he had 
not awakened the sleepers in John 
Jones of Peter's Cemetery, *just be- 
yond.' For— the name of Butterfield, 
as you well know, is synonymous with 
that of Truth— but if that boy hadn't 
shattered every pane of glass in our 
front-windows, and loosened all the 
top-bricks of tne chimney, by the con- 
cussion of the air produced by his 
screaming, I wish I may never sell 
another lot of extra clear bacon. The 
paper was loosened from the walls, the 
plaster falling from the ceiling, the 

wash-basin and , everything was 

broken, and there lay Amos black in 
the face, gurgling in his throat, and 
his small blue legs kicking up toward 
heaven. We did not ^et asleep until 
rather late that morning, and what 
with damages, repairs, hack, drivers, 
dresses, and tickets, the little balance 
at Doolittle, Walker, & Legget's, is 
nearly exhausted. 



When Mr Davies first introduced Boswell to 
Tolmson, he was much agitated; and, recollect- 
ing his prejudice against the Scotch, of which 
he had heard much, said to Davies, 'Don't tell 
where I come from.' — 'From Scotland,' cried 
Davies, roguishly. — 'Mr Johnson,' said Boswell, 
'I do indeed come from Scotland, but I can't 
help it.'— To which Johnson replied, ' That, sir, 
I find, is what a great many of yoiu* coimtrymeu 
cannot help. 

'Nat, what are you leamng over that empty 
sask for?' — 'I'm mouminc" over departed y>uHt$,' 
vrm the answer. 

A Desperate Wao. — gentleman who has a 
very strong desire to be a funny man, sat down 
upon a hoop skirt the other day. ' With a de- 
speration equal to any emergency, he whistled, 
'I'm sitting on the stf/k^ Mary.' 



Johnson having gone to Mrs Abington's bene« 
fit, at supper, one of the company attempted, 
with too much forwardness, to rally him on his 
lato appearance at the theatre, but had i*cason 
to repent of his temerity, 'Why, sir, did you 
go to Mrs Abington's benefit? Did you see?'— 
Johnson: ' No, sir.' — ' Did you hear?' — Johnson: 
'No, sir.' — 'Why then, sir, did you go?'— John- 
son: 'Because, sir, she is a favourite of the pub« 
lie ; and when the public cares the thousandth 
part for you that it docs for her, I wiU go to 
your benefit too.' 

Praise and Censure.— While we value the 
praise of our friends, wo should not dcspiso 
the censures of our enemies; as, iVom the ma** 
lice of the latter, we frequently learn our faults, 
which the partiality of the former led them to 
overlook. 
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